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DRUIDISM. 


Tr may be supposed that the scanty 
sources from which information upon 
this subject can be drawn have 
been already drained, and the last 
word said as to this extraordinary 


institution. It is not, however, the 
case; neither this nor any other pre- 
historic subject of inquiry can ever be 
laid finally at rest, in these days in 
which so many labourers are at work 
in so many fields of archeological 
investigation, in which so many 
invaluable relics of ancient times 
are being perpetually brought up 
into the light of day, out of those 
subterranean regions, where hun- 
dreds of patient and single-minded 
men are at their noble and unseen 
toil. From time to time the lecturer 
or the lifterateur must come forward, 
and lay before the world the sorted 
treasures which have been brought 
to light, compared and collated with 
what has been handed down from 
preceding generations. 

This is the case with almost every 
subject of scientific interest, not so 
much on account of the new facts 
discovered by those who are os- 
tensibly engaged in that particular 
branch of investigation, as on 


account of the light which is re- 
flected upon it by the discoveries of 
those working other veins of inquiry; 
but history, and especially that of 
the so-called pre-historic times, 
require more often than other 
departments of research new and 
still new popularizations of the 
accumulated information, on account - 
of the greater number of sources 
from which fresh facts may be drawn 
to elucidate it, and the great 
importance of this science when 
compared with those which treat 
of inorganic things, or of the lower 
animals. 

What, then, is the body of in- 
formation on the subject of Druidism 
which has come down to us, and 
what the nature of the sources from 
which we derive that information, 
and what the countries in which 
this institution flourished? We have 
no evidence of a perfectly trust- 
worthy nature to show that Druidism 
flourished in any other countries 
but Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. For 
Gaul and Britain we have, among 
others, the testimony of Cesar; for 
Ireland, evidence preserved in the 
internal history of the country, 
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Now all these were Celtic countries, 
and from this we would naturally 
infer that Druidism was of Celtic 
origin, and was brought by them 
from the east in their pre-historic 
progress towards the west of 
Europe. 

But here we are met by the results 
of the cave-searching Mr. Dawkins, 
whose conclusions are identical 
with those of Professor Huxley, and 
which show that when the Celts, in 
their progress from the east through 
Germany, or, as is most probable, 
through the Baltic, reached Gaul and 
the British Isles, these countries 
were inhabited by a people of a 
wholly different character, differing 
radically both in physique and in 
language from the Celts, or any 
portion of the great family of whom 
the Celts were the most remarkable 
branch. The people who then 
inhabited the countries which were 
afterwards called Gaul, Britain, and 
Scotia (Ireland) were small in 
stature, but symmetrically made, 
with oval countenances and regular 
features, their complexion swarthy, 
and their hair and eyes black. 
Professor Huxley has shown that 
the Celts were a tall, fair-haired blue- 
eyed race, and that they did not 
differ materially from the Teutons, 
the Norse and the Sclaves ; that in 
fact they were but one branch of a 
great fair-haired race that over- 
spread the whole of the north of 
Europe and Asia. On the other 
hand, the dark-haired aborigines of 
Gaul and the British Ilsles—their 
language preserved to-day only in 
the Basque provinces of Spain— 
were but a branch of a great race 
of dark-haired people, who stretched 
from Hindostan to the pillars of 
Hercules, and, as has been shown, 
tended also over the north-west of 
Europe. 

Now the whole analogy of history 
teaches us that when there occurs 
an invasion of a southern country 
of Europe by a band of the fair- 
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haired northerns, the latter melt 
away into the body of the popu- 
lation amongst whom they have 
fallen, and in a few centuries lose 
those physical characteristics which 
we have noted as peculiar to the 
north ; on the other hand, being the 
conquerors, and the aristocracy of 
the country upon which they 
descend, they have generally suc- 
eeeded in impressing their language 
upon that people. 

For instance, Latin is an Aryan 
language; it is akin to the Celtic 
and Teutonic tongues, and bears 
no resemblance to the Semitic or 
Euskarian, which latter is the name 
given to the language still spoken 
by the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces in Spain. On the other 
hand when the Gauls invaded Italy 
in the time of Camillus, what seemed 
to the Romans most characteristic 
and peculiar in them was their large 
frames, blue eyes, and yellow hair. 
The inference from all this is clear ; 
the Celts, who at some period invaded 
Italy, probably about the time of the 
founding of Rome, had succeeded 
in impressing their language upon 
the Euskarian aborigines ; but being 
few in numbers, or from the influx 
of surrounding Euskarian peoples, 
had melted away amongst the 
swarthy-complexioned races of the 
south, 

We would therefore be inclined 
to suppose that something of this 
nature had occurred in Gaul, and 
the cunclusion to which the pre- 
ceding facts incline us is that to 
which French savants have from 
different evidence arrived, namely, 
that the Gauls of the time of Cesar, 
though they spoke a Celtic tongue, 
were in general a swarthy-com- 
plexioned people, exactly as they 
are at the present day, in spite of 
the still further admixture of 
the Frankish and other Teutonic 
elements. 

Now as this dark southern race 
overspread Gaul, France, and 
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Britain, and were sufficiently numer- 
ous, at least in Gaul, to absorb and 
assimilate their Celtic conquerors, it 
becomes by no means certain that 
Druidism was a Celtic institution, 
and thus one of the commonplaces 
of history becomes a very doubtful 
theory, and what was hitherto a 
fixed centre for the accumulation 
of facts becomes one of the waifs 
and strays of mere historical specu- 
lation. 

Nay, it is far more probable that 
of the two, it was the original 
Euskarian inhabitants to whom this 
institution is due. We have :ll 
along taken Druidism to be some- 
thing that involved learning and 
intellectual superiority. I have not 
yet endeavoured to define what we 
mean by Druidism; but I shall 
venture at least to premise this, 
that it involved either a civilization 
or some not utterly contemptible 
approach towards a_ civilization. 
Now which of these two great 
divisions of the human race would 
have been the most likely to have 
given birth to an intellectual and 
literary class, such as we premise 
the Druids to have been. For 
about two thousand years before the 
birth of Christ—that is, before the 
time at which Roman writers began 
to have their attention called to 
the institution under question—we 
have had a more or less credible 
account of the history of the world. 
During that huge epoch different 
peoples began to be remarkable for 
civilization, and each of these 
civilizations, before its maturity, 
before it bore its full fruits, was 
violently destroyed. Now it can be 
shown that every one of those 
civilizations was the work of some 
of the swarthy-complexioned in- 
habitants of southern Europe or 
Asia, and that, on the other hand, 
not only is there up to this time no 
evidence that any of these northern 
peoples, who have since received the 
inapplicable name of Aryan, ever 
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emerged from barbarism ; but that, 
in the majority of instances, those 
noble civilizations were destroyed 
by their hands. 

Rawlinson, in his great work on 
the various civilizations which suc- 
cessively appeared in that country 
through which the Euphrates flows, 
shows that these civillzations were 
always crushed, either by the Tartar 
races to the north of the sea of Aral, 
or by the wild tribes, who, though 
dwelling on the south of that lake, 
and of the Balkan chain, were yet 
of the same blood. 

Space will not permit me to enter 
into the particulars of this branch 
of history, but it is beyond question 
that, up to the time of Christ, all 
the civilizations of the world arose 
in the south of Europe and the 
south of Asia, that is; in the heart of 
the Euskarian or Semitic tract of 
the world’s surface, and that they 
were the work of a swarthy-com- 
plexioned and dark-haired people, 
although, as in the case of the 
Greeks and Romans, sometimes 
speaking a northern or Aryan 
language, the result of some pre- 
ceding Celtic or Scythian invasion, 
which had swept away for a season 
the slowly-gathering materials of 
civilization, if not one already 
formed, and producing noble fruit. 

From this fact it becomes even 
more probable that Druidism was 
not due to the Celts; that either it 
flourished amongst the Euskarian 
inhabitants of north-western Eu- 
rope, or that, after the conquest of 
these countries by the Celtic hordes, 
and when the consequent convulsion 
had ceased, it was introduced into 
these countries from the civilized 
peoples of the Mediterranean. This 
view becomes still more probable 
when we remember that those races 
by whom the Celts were succeeded, 
and whom they must have resembled, 
as one wave of a tide resembles 
another, were totally destitute of 
even the germs of a civilization 
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that the Saxons, as is testified by 
Spenser, derived their alphabet from 
the Welsh, and that the Norse 
derived. theirs from the Irish. 
(Littere Irlandorum.) 

I feel, therefore, inclined to sup- 
pose that there is in Druidism, 
beyond the name and some trifling 
and unimportant appendages, little 
of a genuinely Celtic character, and 
that all of what was noble or good 
contained in the institution was in 
some way derived from southern and 
Enuskarian sources. 

But what exactly do we mean by 
Druidism? What is there in or 
connected with this institution 
which excites the interest that is 
generally attached to it? Every 
savage nation has its priests, or 
medicine men ; and their habits and 
rites, though interesting perhaps to 
specialists, are not interesting to the 
world at large. We may feel quite 
sure that the Teutons, Norse, 


Sclaves, Tartars, had their priests, 
who may or not have been called 


Druids. There is something pecu- 
liar in connection with the Gaulish 
and British Druids which excites 
interest and curiosity. There is a 
general suspicion that Druidism in 
these countries meant something 
far deeper and more important than 
a few ugly and disgusting rites. 

The fullest account left us of 
the Gaulish Druids has been by 
Cesar. It runs thus: “ The former 
(Druids) are engaged in things 
sacred, conduct the public and 
private sacrifices, and interpret all 
matters of religion. To these, a 
large number of the young men 
resort for the purpose of instruction, 
and they (the Druids) are in great 
honour among them, for they deter- 
mine respecting almost all contro- 
versies, public and private; and if 
any crime has been perpetrated, if 
murder has been commiited, if there 
is a dispute about an inheritance, if 
any about boundaries, these same 
persons decide it; they decree re- 
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wards and punishments; if any one, 
either in a public or private capacity, 
has not submitted to their decision, 
they interdict him from the sacrifices. 
This, among them, is the most 
heavy punishment. Those who have 
been thus interdicted are esteemed 
in the number of the impious and 
the criminal; all shun them, and 
avoid their society and conversation, 
lest they receive some evil from 
their contact; nor is justice ad- 
ministered to them when seeking it, 
nor is any dignity bestowed upon 
them. 

“Over all these Druids one pre- 
sides who possesses supreme autho- 
rity amongst them. Upon his death, 
if any individual among the rest is 
pre-eminent in dignity, he succeeds, 
but if there are many equal, the elec- 
tion is made by the suffrages of the 
Druids ; sometimes they ‘even con- 
tend for the presidency with arms. 

“These assemble in a fixed period 
of the year, in a consecrated place, 
in the terri‘ories of the Carnutes, 
which is reckoned the central region 
of the whole of Gaul. Hither all 
who have disputes assemble from 
every part and submit to their de- 
erees and determinations. This 
institution is supposed to have been 
devised in Britain, and to have been 
brought over from it into Gaul, and 
now those who desire to gain a more 
accurate knowledge of that system 
generally proceed thither for the 
purpose of studying it. 

“ The Druids do not go to war, 
nor pay tribute along with the rest. 
They have an exemption from 
military service and a dispensation 
in all matters. Induced by such, 
great advantages, many embrace the 
profession of their own accord, and 
many are put into it by their parents 
and relations. 

“They are said there to learn by 
heart a great number of verses, 
accordingly some remain in the 
course of training twenty years. 
Nor do they regard it lawful to 
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commit these to writing, though, in 
almost all other matters, in their 
public and private transactions, they 
use Greek letters. 

“That practice they seem to me 
to have adopted for two reasons— 
because they neither desire their 
doctrines to be divulged among the 
mass of the people, nor those who 
learn to devote themselves the less 
to the efforts of memory through 
reliance on writing, since it gener- 
ally occurs to most men that, in 
their dependence on writing, they 
relax their diligence in learning 
thoroughly, and the employment of 
the memory. 

“They wish to inculcate this as 
one of their leading tenets, that 
souls do not become extinct, but 
pass after death from one body to 
another, and they think that men by 
this tenet are in a great degree 
excited to valour, the fear of death 
being disregarded. 

“They likewise discuss and impart 
to the youth many things respecting 
the stars and their motion, respect- 
ing the extent of the world and of 
our. earth, respecting the nature of 
things, and respecting the power 
and majesty of the immortal gods.” 

Our first feeling on reading this 
extraordinary account is one of 
anger that Csesar did not himself 
inquire more closely into the 
doctrines concerning which he 
speaks in this careless manner, or 
that he did not issue a commission, 
as we term it now, make a report 
upon Gaulish civilization. Cesar, 
however, considered he was much 
better employed in slaughtering the 
Helvetii, or in making abortive ex- 
peditions into Britain. 

Ceesar was one of the most en- 
lightened of Romans, yet even he 
had not enough of that noble curi- 
osity, which is the highest character- 
istic of modern times, to inquire 
into the nature of the civilization 
which he was obliterating. Even 
imperial Carthage, which along with 
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her own history preserved that of 
Tyre, her mother city, and perhaps 
of Sidon, the metropolis of Tyre, 
and perhaps, too, the vast and valu- 
able traditions of the great early 
oriental civilizations, was so utterly 
destroyed, together with all her 
learning, and everything which she 
contained, that of her literature 
there are but two lines preserved to 
the present day. 

Cesar tells us that Gaul was not 
the parent of Druidism, that it was 
introduced from Britain, and that 
those who desired to be more deeply 
versed in Druidie lore passed over 
into Britain for that purpose. Now 
it certainly appears strange that, 
after inditing this passage, he should 
subsequently proceed to give such 
an unflattering account of the 
Britons. The Britons, he tells us, 
clad themselves in skins, and mas- 
sacred their captives, filling huge 
wicker figures with living men, and 
then setting fire to faggots which 
they had piled up about the base. 
We know, also, that many Gaulish 
coins have been discovered, which 
were minted prior to the Roman 
occupation, while nota single British 
eoin minted prior to that event has 
anywhere been discovered. Again 
if we read the passage in which 
Ceesar speaks of the derivation of 
Druidism from Britain, we will see 
that he does not express himself 
with eertainty, ‘“ It is supposed,” 
is his expression ; and although he 
says categorically that many Gauls 
used to travel into Britain to 
perfect their Druidical lore, it is still 
probable that he gave both state- 
ments as a vague hearsay, and which 
might or might not be the case. 

Now with regard to British Druid- 
ism, the only thing we know for 
certain in connection with it is, that 
its chief seat, at least in England, 
was in the Isle of Anglesey, in an- 
cient times called Mona. If Druid- 
ism was amongst the British an 
institution as important as it is 
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represented by Cesar, it is highly 
improbable that its chief seat would 
have been in a spot so remote and 
inaccessible. Again, the fact that 
this island is that portion of Eng- 
land which lies nearest to Ireland 
raises the suspicion that, if there is 
any truth in the statement that 
Druidism was introduced into Gaul 
from the North, Ireland and not 
Britain was its parent seat. If Ire- 
land was really the source of Druid- 
ism, then Anglesey would be the 
most natural site for the British 
Druidical college. This suspicion 
once raised, the parallel case of 
St. Colum Kille occupying Iona 
with his Irish monks and priests, 
when he went upon his missionary 
expedition to the Picts, occurs to 
the mind. Thus it is possible that 
Cesar may have been right, and 
that the Gaulish youth may have 
been, in his time, in the habit of pro- 
ceeding to the schools of Mona for 
instruction, and yet that Ireland 
was the mother-country of a Druid- 
settled upon 


ical colony which 
Anglesey, and made it a sort of head- 
quarters for the diffusion of | ruidic 
principles amongst the Britons. At 
the same time, if my conjecture as 
to Ireland having been the source of 
British Druidism be correct, 1 think 


there must have been another 
Druidie colony in some part of 
Britain nearer to Gaul, or that the 
record which Cesar ought to have 
left should be not “into Britain,” 
but into “the isles of Britain.” 

As I have already stated, what- 
ever light we might expect to find 
thrown upon a phase of human 
development so interesting as that 
which is included under Druidism 
must be looked for elsewhere than 
in the history and traditions of 
France. Every vestige of her 
Druidical civilization was wiped 


away by the arrogant and ignorant: 


lords under whom the arms of 
Cwesar had reduced her. Her very 
language was lost, irreeoverably, for 
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the speech of the Bretagnes is not 
a Gaulish survival. 

Again, we look in vain in the 
traditions of England for any in- 
formation on the subject. Whatever 
was anywhere in England recorded 
concerning Druidism, was lost in the 
Roman occupation. Even Mona 
was occupied by Roman soldiers, 
and whatever records and inscribed 
works might have been preserved 
there were destroyed. 

Of the three countries in which 
we know that Druidism flour- 
ished, Ireland was the only country 
which escaped the visitation of 
Roman arms and that Roman 
civilization which, in Spain, France, 
and Britain, had swept away all 
traces of a past national or intellec- 
tual life. It becomes, then, a ques- 
tion of considerable interest, whether 
there has in Ireland been preserved 
any and what accounts of the 
Pagan life of the country, and the 
opinions and speculations of that 
class of men concerning whom 
there has been always felt so much 
curiosity. 

Itis evident, from Ceesar's account, 
that the Gaulish Druids must have 
been a highly intellectual and culti- 
vated class of men. Their influence 
with the people seems to have been 
almost altogether of a moral kind. 
They were supported, and their 
edicts enforced, not by the ase of 
physical force in any of its forms, 
but by the public opinion of the 
country. The people yielded them 
a willing obedience. It is possible, 
of course, that mere superstition, 
and a system of spiritual terrorism 
on the part of a priestly class may 
keep a people in a state of abject 
awe and submission, but this can 
only be amongst a low and savage 
people. The Gauls were, in the 
time of Cesar, as a people advanced 
and civilized, and the use of letters 
was general. It was not f.r impor- 
tant state affairs alone that writing 
was employed; it was used for 
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private matters as well; from which 
we conclude that there was in the 
country a considerable amount of 
education, while Cesar informs us 
that personally the Gauls were a 
lively and inquisitive people. The 
Greek towns on their south coast, 
and the consequent free communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean, would 
be sufficient to ensure their being 
acquainted with all the lore, at least 
in its general aspects, which southern 
peoples could supply. It is stated 
that Pythagoras travelled through 
Gaul, and that he derived his 
doctrine of metempsychosis from 
the Druids. However, be that as it 
may, the considerations which I have 
just mentioned serve but to increase 
our curiosity as to the nature of 
those principles which were held by 
a class of men who, having the 
Greek towns of the Mediterranean 
in their own country, yet travelled 
northward to increase their learning, 
and professed to have derived from 
the isles of Britain the mest prized 
portion of their philosophy. 

To return to the traditions of 
Ireland as to the Druids, a pre- 
liminary investigation becomes ne- 
cessary, namely, whether, even if 
any Druidical traditions remain in 
the country, they are to be held of 
any importance. With reference 
to this, the most-important question 
is, ag to whether there is any evi- 
dence of the use of writing in Ire- 
land antecedent to the arrival of St. 
Patrick, bringing with him the arts 
and letters of the Continent. 

I may premise my remarks upon 
this subject by stating that amongst 
Geedhilic scholars there is no doubt 
but that letters were employed by 
the Irish prior to the arrival of St. 
Patrick. To go into this subject 
thoroughly would not be consistent 
with the scope of a magazine 
article. A short popular account 
of the history of letters in Ireland 
will, however, be necessary. 

The amount of Geedhilic litera- 
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ture which has survived the Danish 
and English invasions, and the still 
more destructive change in the 
language of the country which has 
taken place during the last few cen- 
turies, is still very considerable. 
Amongst an immense mass of loose 
undated writings there are many 
large and well-known books, which 
were compiled during the Norman 
period—the “Annals of Tighe- 
nach,” the ‘“Lavar More Le- 
cain,” and the “ Lavar Bui Lecain,” 
i.e. the great book of Lecain, and 
the yellow book of Lecain, the 
“Lavar Na Hudrie,” the ‘“ Lavar 
Brac,” the “ Book of Ballymote,” 
the “ Book of Leinster,” and the 
* Book of Lismore.” There are 
many others all compiled between 
the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
turies, of which any one who de- 
sires to acquire information will 
meet with all he can want in Pro- 
fessor O’Curry's splendid work on 
Irish manuscripts. Some of these 
works are histories, others are what 
we might call scrap-books, i.¢., 
books in which all sorts of litera- 
ture have been gathered together ; 
poems, tales, glossaries, grammars, 
topographical tracts, &c. 

The reader will thus see that 
whatever literature the country pro- 
duced during the Christian period, 
or handed down through this last 
from the Pagan times, has been 
safely brought down to our own 
times. Now supposing that the 
Irish Pagans had a literature, and 
that when Patrick and his followers 
landed in the country they found 
written books in the hands of the in- 
habitants, what means had the Irish 
during the Christian period of 
handing such a literature down to 
the Norman period ? . 

It is well-known to the readers 
of ecclesiastical history that the 
Church of Ireland was remarkable 
for its learning as well as piety 
from the beginning of the sixth 
century, The monastery of Iona, 
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founded by St. Colum Kille, and 
the monastery of Clonmacnois, 
founded by St. Kiaran, were cele- 
brated almost from the commence- 
ment. The early Norse alphabet 
was called Littera Irlandorum ; 
Spencer says that it was from the 
Irish that the Saxons took their 
alphabet, probably through the 
medium of Glastonbury, which was 
an Irish religious establishment. 
Dr. Johnson says that Ireland was 
known as the school of the west. 
St. Gall in Switzerland, and Lin- 
disfarne in England were Irish 
foundations; the first provost of 
Charlemagne’s college at Paris was 
an Irishman ; Virgilius, Duns Sco- 
tus, and Scotus Erigena were Irish- 
men. In fact, nothing is better 


known to readers of medieval his- 
tory, than that.during the centuries 
which succeeded the landing of St. 
Patrick, Ireland was remarkable for 
learning. 

From this it follows that, if the 
Irish churchmen took any interest 


in secular matters there was in the 
country adequate machinery for the 
transmission of the Irish Pagan 
literature and history. But apart 
from the ecclesiastics there was 
another literary class in the coun- 
try, namely, the bards and chroni- 
clers, who, by right of their pro- 
fession, had lands and privileges, 
and who formed to a certain extent 
a caste. Of course continental writers 
cannot be expected to allude to a 
class like this, but their importance, 
and the valuable works which they 
have left us, are well known to all 
students of Irish antiquities. Now, 
even though the ecclesiastics might, 
as indeed we may expect, have 
neglected the preservation of the 
Pagan literature, taking for granted 
that such did exist, yet there was in 
the country another class distinct 
from and inimical to the ecclesias- 
tics, whose interest it would be to 
preserve it. 

My reader will thus see that if at 
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the coming of Patrick there was an 
Irish literature, the great probability 
is that it or some of it, has come 
down to us. Ceesar, it will be re- 
collected, speaks of the chief Druid 
who presided over all the rest, and 
who owed his exaltation, as a rule, 
to the suffrages of his brother 
Druids. The same is the account 
left by the Irish chroniclers as to 
the appointment of the Irish Ard 
Ollamh, who presided over the 
whole literary class—the Ollamh 
being the highest division of the 
Druids. 

Now, in the beginning of the 
sixth century,when St. Colum Kille 
was abbot of Iona, and St. Kieran 
of Clonmacnois Senchan, the Ard 
Ollamh of Ireland, at a meeting of 
the bards and chroniclers, asked if 
any of them remembered the an- 
cient tale of the Tain-bo-Cuailgne 
which had been carried away into 
Italy by a Professor (Saoi),who had 
brought also away with him a great 
book of skins called the Cuilmenn. 

The account of this meeting has 
come down to us from different 
quarters, and I have shown the 
credibility of Irish history in general 
up to this time. 

We learn, then, from this that 
within a century after the arrival 
of St. Patrick there was a general 
belief in the existence of an ancient 
tale which had been reduced to 
writing and carried away out of the 
eountry. As to the Cuilmenn, Irish 
scholars believe that it resembled 
the “ Book of Ballymote” in being 
a sort of scrap-book, into which a 
great many secular compositions 
were collected, and that amongst 
the rest was the ancient tale of the 
Tain-bo-Cuailgne. 

To go on with the account of the 
bardic meeting—no one there was 
able to repeat the whole tale, and 


_ so Senchan, the Ard Ollamh, ordered 


two of his scholars to go into Italy 
in search of it. 
The ancient copy of the tale in 
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the Cuilmenn was never recovered ; 
but in the same generation the tale 
was taken down from the oral 
rehearsal of the bards by St. Kiaran, 
abbot of Clonmacnois, and was 
in the eleventh century transcribed 
again, and so has come down to us. 
No Irish scholar has a doubt that 
the “ Tain-bo-Cuailgne” was a com- 
position of Pagan times, and I think 
my reader will be of the same opinion. 
‘This tale, which will be published 
with a translation before next 
summer, is full of allusions to the 
Druids. As such it stands alone in 
the world at the present day, unless 
with rivals from the same source. 
It is the only work whose com- 
position was contemporary with the 
Druid class, and which was pro- 
duced amongst a Druidical people. 
From what I have related with 
regard to the Ard Ollamh, and those 
over whom he held sway, it will be 
readily believed that writing was not 
peculiar to the ecclesiastics, and had 
not been introduced into the country 
by Patrick for the first time in the 
preceding century. The “ Tain- 
bo-Cuailgne”” was a Pagan tale, 
the Cuilmenn was a repertory of 
profane matter, the book or books 
had been brought away into Italy 
(or Brittany, the word is doubtful) 
by a Professor—Saoi—(nota priest). 
Now if writing, and consequently 
literature, were introduced into Ire- 
land by St. Patrick in the beginning 
of the fifth century, is it likely that 
a literary spirit of a profane nature 
would have been in that interval so 
diffused over the country that a 
secular literary class should have 
been completly organized ; that the 
ancient tales and profane literature 
of the country should have been 
reduced to writing by a Professor 
(Saoi), one of the sub-divisions of 
the literary class; and that such 
an interest should have been taken 
in this profane literature that men 
should have been sent out of the 
country in order to recover an exact 
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copy of this tale? Irish scholars 
treat the Cuilmenn in the same class 
as the Ciu of Droma Snechta, the 
Book of Acaill, the King’s Book of 
Tara, and other compilations and 
compositions known to have been 
in existence and in writing at the 
time of St. Patrick's arrival. In the 
Tripartite Life of the Irish apostle, 
it is stated that on one occasion he 
had three hundred Druidical books 
burned before him in his icono- 
clastic fervour. 

Before entering into the accounts 
and descriptions of the Druids and 
their proceedings, handed down to 
us by Irish writers, I would call the 
reader's attention to the nature of 
the information handed down to us 
upon that subject by Roman and 
Greek writers. From Cwsar we 
learn that they were well educated 
and literary, that they particularly 
alfected astronomy or astrology, 
that they were judges and priests, 
and that some of their religious 
services were sacrificial, that they 
were held in high honour, and that 
the education of the youth was 
committed to them, that they taught 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
and that they went northwards, 
either to Britain or Ireland, in order 
to learn better that knowledge which 
they affected. From Strabo and other 
writers we learn that, in Britain, 
Anglesey was their chief seat, and 
that they held the mistletoe and the 
oak in peculiar reverence, that they 
were divided into three classes, the 
Bardi, the Vates, and the Druids, 
the latter being the priests, though 
the name was given to the whole 
order. Other writers give the names 
of other divisions, or sub-divisions, 
Vacerri, Semnothii and Saronide, 
that they were skilful in medicine, 
and devoted themseives to the arts 
of magic, that they had no images 
and no temples. 

This is all that the great Greek 
and Roman writers have to say on 
the subject, and we see that it 
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amounts to little or nothing. It is 
therefore clear that if we are ever to 
learn anything about the Druids, it 
must be from the recovery of in- 
scribed metal tablets, or through the 
slow reconstruction of early Euro- 
pean history, though philology and 
the various sciences and branches 
of investigation of a similar nature, 
or, lastly, through the literature of 

the only Druidical country which, 
~ by its immunity from Roman occu- 
pation, and by its possession of the 
art of writing at a very early period, 
has handed down to us an account 
of this remarkable class, given by 
natives of the country in which 
Druidism flourished, and not by 
foreigners. This being the case, I 


regret much that the field of inquiry 
wherein alone we can hope, at least 
for some time to come, to recover 
any relics of Druidic learning or 
Druidic manners, has been worked 
it has not 
yielded much of any 


so ineffectively, that 
hitherto 
value. 

‘ There is, however, one Irish 
treatise on astronomy which will 
go far to prove that the Druids were, 
what the world generally at the 
present day is inclined to believe, a 
body of men possessing learning, 
which was not contemptible, learning 
which, if known, would rescue the 
north of Europe from that ignominy 
and imputation of unmitigated bar- 
barism which the ignorance and 
prejudice of Roman writers have 
attached to it. 

Although Ireland escaped sub- 
jugation at the hands of Rome, she 
did not escape from intellectual 
subjugation from the same quarter. 
Fanaticism and superstition invaded 
the country in the form of con- 
tinental ecclesiastics, revolutionized 
the whole tone of thought and 
feeling in the country, and in that 
revolution Druidism, and all of good 
or evil which it contained, passed 
away as a living and effective in- 
fluence. A stand was of course 
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made against the new religion by 
many of the literary class —that is, 
by the Druids; but the aristocracy 
of the country, whose imagination 
was inflamed by what, in the last 
two centuries, they or their pre-. 
decessors had seen of the wealth 
and civilization of the continent, 
during the various Scotic eruptions, 
consequent on the decay of Roman 
power, embraced the new faith im- 
mediately and universally. Nine 
years after Patrick landed, Chris- 
tianity was established by law, and 
Druidism disestablished. The bi- 
shops and priests took that place 
in the Irish polity previously occu- 
pied by the Druids, and the Ard 
Dhruidhe (Druid) yielded his reve- 
nues and his place at the King's 
table to the Archbishop of Armagh. 

Nine years after Patrick landed, 
the laws of the country were revised, 
and the polity of the countryaitered, 
in order to give a home to the 
new faith, and to erase all that in 
Druidism which gave offence to the 
professors of Christianity. We may 
feel sure that Druidism did not die 
without a struggle; there is still in 
existence a long and exquisitely 
ludicrous poem, describing a con- 
versation between Oisin (Ossian), 
the Fenian bard, and St. Patrick, in 
which the doleful ringing of bells, 
the howlings of the priests, and the 
saint’s mean tricks, in order to con- 
vert Oisin, are described very 
humorously, and which must have 
been written by some person hostile 
to the new creed. But the fates 
were against the oldorder. Fashion 
had set in the direction of Chris- 
tianity, and in those times anything 
discountenanced by the upper 
classes was certain to decay. But 
I believe that many of the Druidical 
ideas and speculations lived through 
the first ignorant fervour with which 
the country embraced Christianity, 
and afterwards blended with the 
Christian learning of the seventh 
and subsequent centuries. There 
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is at present in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy a manuscript 
ef the fourteenth century, of which 
an excerpt and the accompanying 
chart is given by O’Curry, in the 
_ thirteenth page of the Appendix 
to his work on Irish Manuscripts. 
The following is a translation :— 

“If the magnitude of the sun 
were smaller than that of the earth, 
everything we have said would be 
unsustainable and unpermissible, 
and more along with them, they 
should fall into it. And the shadow 
of the earth would be continually 
growing and leaping from the earth 
out to the sphere of the high stars, 
and it would darken the greater 
part of them, and an eclipse would 
happen to the planets every month, 
and the eclipse of the moon would 
hold during the night,” he says. 
“ Well, then, as we have never seen 
the like of this, and as we have not 
heard, and as we have not found it 
written it must be that the magni- 
tude of the sun is not smaller than 
the magnitude of the earth, and what 
Isay is manifest from the figure down 
here.” Then follows a diagram, in 
which it is shown that if the sun 
were smaller than the earth, then at 
night, when the sun is at the other 
side, the shadow of the earth ought 
to eclipse most of the stars. 

This just and philosophical as- 
tronomical argument furnishes a 
proof of what has been sometimes 
maintained—that many scientific 
discoveries might be made by the 
common sense of an intelligent 
man without the profound and 
labourious gropings of the in- 
ductive method. 

It will be seen from the passage 
I have presented, that, even if we 
suppose the manuscript to be the 
original work of the writer and not 
a transcription, still it is the 
opinions of another preceding as- 
tronomer which he is retailing, and 
not a discovery of his own. Ac~ 
cordingly, though O’Curry may be 
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mistaken as to the date of the 
MS. (which is not probable in a 
man who devoted the whole of his 
life to the examination and colla- 
tion of manuscripts), the theory is 
still old enough to have preceded 
continental speculations on the 
same subject by several centuries. 
Thus Copernicus and Galileo are 
famous to the end of time, and the 
obscure star-gazer who at Clon- 
macnois or Glendaloch hit upon the ~ 
notion that the earth was a globe, 
and that the sun was greatly 
superior in size, is forgotten. I 
have not read the whole tract, but 
I think it highly probable that a 
mind so acute must have also con- 
cluded that it was the smaller body 
that moved round the larger, and 
not vice versd, especially as he ap- 
pears to have been also acquainted 
with the doctrine of gravitation. 

1 do not myself believe that this 
remarkable tract was the composi- 
tion of Christian times, when reli- 
gion, art, and history were the only 
subjects that seemed to have been 
thought worthy of study. I believe 
that it, or rather the knowledge 
which it contains, is a Druidic 
survival, a spark transmitted 
through the dark ages from that 
early civilization which, at least in 
Gaul, Cesar recognized, but, being 
a Roman Philistine, thought it be- 
neath his notice to investigate. 
Rome obliterated that civilization, 
as she obliterated the civilization of 
Carthage, without preserving a single 
line of the literature which she de- 
stroyed—a single spark of the light 
which she had extinguished. 

But I have said that the field in 
which we may turn up nuggets of 
invaluable historic fact, such as 
that which | have brought forward, 
has not yet been effectually worked. 
Much treasure lies yet concealed, 
and there are no labourers at hand, 
none even to examine the ground 
and mark how the veins run. ‘There 
lies at this moment in the library 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
Royal Irish Academy, in the 
libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in the British Museum, an im- 
mense quantity of unexamined 
Irish literature. 

In many libraries on the conti- 
nent, in the Brussels library, in 
the college of St. Isidore, and in 
the Vatican, and in the libraries of 
Madrid and Vienna and Paris—nay, 
in private collections such as Lord 
Ashburnham’s, much more valuable 
Irish literature lies mouldering, 
every year adding to the words and 
ltters contractions and dots which 
ae undecipherable, and which, once 
hiving passed a certain stage of 
decay, no known means can restore. 
The Irish aristocracy were driven 
by the fate of war from the country, 
their succeeders took no interest 
in works alien in language and in 
genius. The Irish commons have 
not sufficient spirit or intelligence 
to collect and print all the ancient 
literary monuments of the country, 
and so these priceless manuscripts 
decay slowly year after year. 

To return to the Pagan tale of 
the “ Tain-bo-Cuailgne,” which is 
by Irish scholars believed to have 
been composed and reduced to 
writing long before the coming of 
St. Patrick—there are several refer- 
ences in that tale to the ancient 
cryptic style of writing called 
Ogham. ‘The Ogham letters were 
made by drawing a straight or 
slanting stroke above, below, or 
across a certain continued line. 
Thus it bore a certain resemblance 
to the arrow-headed chara-ters of 
the east, and was simpler and easier 
than the Pheenician style, which 
the world has generally agreed to 
adopt. At the same time Irish 
scholars believe that both styles 
were used contemporaneously in 
ancient Ireland. The followiog 
are a few excerpts from the “ Tain- 
bo-Cuailgue,” on the subject of 
Oghamie writing :— 
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“Cucullain cut an oak before 
him there, and he wrote an Ogham 
in its side, and this is what it cone 
tained when it was seen: ‘ He who 
passes this shall meet with his fate 
from a hero in a chariot.’ 

“He then male an Jd, and 
wrote an Ogham in its side and 
twisted it round the head of the 
pillar stone.’”’ The Id was a rod 
prepared in a peculiar way for the 
reception of the Ogham notches. 

“The Id was put into the hands 
of Fergus Mac Roi, and he read 
the Id.” 

Those who would desire to see 
other mstances of the use of 
Oghamic characters will find them 
in O'Curry’s work on the manu- 
script materials of Irish history, 
page 465. With regard to the 
Pheenician style, he shows that in 
the middle of the third century 
there was at Tara a book of timber 
tablets, so ancient that they found 
it necessary to invent a lezend to 
acount for its being in a state so 
decayed. A similar legend was 
invented in the Christian times 
to account for the undecipherable 
manuscripts of a certain library. 

In the “ Tain-bo-Cuai!gne” oc- 
curs the following passage: “It 
was then Medb sent the Druids 
and the satirists and the violent 
exciters for Ferdiad, that they 
might compose three repressing 
satires, and three hill-top satires 
for him, that they might raise three 
blisters on his face—shame, blemish, 
and disgrace, so that if he died not 
immediately he would be dead be- 
fore the end of nine days.” 

What the three repressing satires 
were | cannot tell, but it happens 
that an account has been preserved 
in another book of the hill-top 
satires, which, but for this account, 
might probably be considered a 
mistake. I may meni:ion that the 
excerpts which I am going to give 
out of the ancient Irish literature 
are of a mean and trivial character, 
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and will by no means tend to sup- 
port the dignity of the Druids, un- 
less they are taken with more than 
one grain of salt. The salt which 
I suggest to those who feel inclined 
to believe that Druidism was a 
great institution is this, that all 
these descriptions of Druids and 
their doings have been made alto- 
gether, as it were, from without, 
that they were the stories and ideas 
concerning them which lingered in 
country p'aces, and amongst the 
lowest of the people, until after 
the first fury of the Christian fever 
had subsided ; inquiries were made 
concerning the Druids, and these 
loose tales were written down. 
Though apparently valueless, they 
may not be indeed so, and at all 
events they are the only ones that 
can be had. 

Al hough the fol'owing descrip- 
tion was pen:.ed in Chris ian times, 
it is the same species of denuncia- 
tion—the Glinn D chinn or h ll-' op 
satire—which Medb sent her Druids 
to perform against the re’uctant 
Fe: diad, that is described. 

“The poet was to fast upon the 
lands of the King for whom the 
satire was to be made, and the 
consent of thirty ecclesiastics 
(i.e. Druids in the preceding age) 
and thirty poets should be had to 
compose the satire; and it was a 
crime for them to prevent it when 
the reward of his poem was with- 
held. The poet then, in the com- 
pany of seven upon whom litera:y 
and poetic degrees had been con- 
ferred, namely, a ‘ Focla,’ a ‘Mac 
Fiurmead,’ a ‘ Doss,’ a ‘Cana,’ 
a ‘Cli, and an ‘ Aurad,’ with an 
Ollamh’ as the seventh (the 
Ollamh was then alone privileged 
to doa rite so sacred), went at the 
rising of the sun to a hill wh’ch 
should be situated on the boundary 
of seven farms, and each of them 
was to turn his face to different 
land, and the Ollamh’s face was 
to be turned in tke direction of 
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the King’s land, who was to be 
satirized, and their backs were to 
be turned to a hawthorn which 
should be growing on the top of 
the hill, and the wind should be 
blowing from the north. And each 
man was to hold a perforated stone 
with a thorn of the hawthorn in his 
hand, and each man was to sing a 
verse of this composition for the 
King—the Ollamh, or chief poet, to 
take the lead with his own verse, 
and the others in concert after him 
with theirs, and each then should 
p'ace his stone and his hawthorn 
un‘er the stem of the hawthorn, 
and if it was they that were in the 
wrong in the case, the ground of the 
hill would swallow them, and if it was 
the King that was in the wrong, the 
ground would swallow him and his 
wife, and his son, and his steed, and 
his robes, and hishound. The sa- 
tire of the Mac Fiurmead fell on the 
hound, the sat‘re of the Focla on the 
robes, the satire of the Doss on the 
arms, the satire of the Cana on the 
wife, the satire of the Cli on the son, 
the satire of the Auvad on the +t: ed, 
and the satire of the Ollamh on the 
King.” 

It will be seen at once that this . 
description of the mode and the 
results of the hill-top satire was 
written at atime when this mode of 
denunciation had fallen into disuse. 
It is to be found in the “ Book of 
Ballymote,” a compilation of the 
year 1391. The original—for I have 
already explained that the “ Book of 
Ballymote” is only a scrap-book, 
was probably written about the 
seventh century. It is improbable 
that an account such as this would 
have obtained any respect, if, indeed, 
it could have been written, at a time 
in which the hill-top satire was in 
general use. Probably, after lasting 
for some time into the Christian 
period, this solemn form of de- 
nunciation was lost in the excom- 
munication of the ecclesiastics. At 
the time of the composition of the 
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“ Tain-bo-Cuailgne,” which was in 
the first or second century, and when 
the “Glinn Dichinn” was in use 
there is no mention made of the 
terrible consummation described in 
the “ Book of Ballymote.” The 
result mentioned in the “Tain” 
was death before nine days, and 
three blisters upon his face, namely 
—shame, injury, and disgrace—the 
whole passage pointing evidently 
to the nullification of social exist- 
ence which the denunciation of the 
Druids would bring about. After 
the passage which | quoted from the 
“Tain,” the story goes on thus :— 

‘‘Ferdiad came with them (the 
Druids), for he preferred to fall 
rather by the shafts of valour, gal- 
lantly and bravely, than by those of 
satire. abuse, and reproach.” 

There is undoubtedly a latent 
notion that death would be the final 
result of such a denunciation, and 
of such disgrace as it would bring, 
but the prominent and confessed 
result is shame and disgrace. 


The Glinn Dichinn corresponded 
evidently with the excommunication 


of later times. In the “ Book of 
Ballymote,” the offence for which it 
was inflicted was insult and injury 
to the literary class. The person 
insulted must have been an Ollamh— 
that is, in the highest of the literary 
orders—and he should get the con- 
sent of thirty laymen, thirty ecclesi- 
astics, and thirty poets. Thus the 
Glinn Dichinn must have been a 
solemn denunciation and excom- 
munication by the secular literary 
class, in which the spiritual and lay 
classes also joined; so that it was 
an expression of public opinion, and 
probably was not inflicted without 
good cause, for all the classes which 
composed society had to be con- 
sulted first. 

Of course in an age when the 
scientific view of nature was not 
the one received, it was but natural 
that they should attach some super- 
natural influences to such a solemn 
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form of denunciation, and under 
this impression certain mystic rites 
would be employed, and gradually 
settle into the ceremonial which is 
described in the “ Book of Bally- 
mote,” as in after times excommu- 
nication was attended with certain 
rites in which bells and candles 
formed a prominent part. 

This Glinn Dichinn reminds us 
of the punishment inflicted by the 
Druids of Gaul upon their enemies, 
according to the account of Ceesar. 
Being a spiritual power, they pro- 
bably preferred to have recourse to 
spiritual weapons. ‘ They inter- 
dicted him (their enemy) from the 
sacrifices,” whatever that may mean, 
and Ceesar states that this was held 
the greatest punishment that could 
be inflicted. So that we are not to 
be surprised, that Ferdiad, in the 
tale of the “Tain,” should have 
gone so meekly along with the 
Druids, rather than incur the hill- 
top satire, and all that might result 
from it. 

But there was in use another form 
of satiré, or curse, which did not 
need these formalities, and which 
was still effective to raise the afore- 
said blisters. And here I may re- 
mark, that I think there is still 
in England some traditions of the 
effect of disgrace being to raise 
blisters on the face. There is an 
idea still common in nurseries, that 
any one who tells a lie finds a 
blister raised on his tongue; and 
Hamlet, in denouncing his mother, 
seems to allude to some old super- 
stition of the same kind. 

The satire which a Druid might 
pronounce upon his own authority, 
was the Glinn Dichinn. The 
following story to illustrate the 
nature and properties of the Glinn 
Dichinn is told in the Glossary of 
Cormac, the Bishop King of Cashel, 
who flourished in the ninth century, 
and who had access to many ancient 
writings and traditions since lost :— 

Cair's wife conceived a criminal 
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passion for “ Neidie” (who was one 
of the Druids of Cair, the King of 
Connaught), and offered him a‘ball 
of silver to purchase his love. 
“Neidie” (in spite of his name) 
did not accept this until she offered 
to make him King of Connaught 
after his uncle Cair. 

“* How can you accomplish that ?” 
said Neidie. 

“Tt is not difficult,” said she; 
“make you a satire for him until it 
produces a blemish upon him, and 
you know that a man with a blemish 
cannot retain kingly rule.” 

“It is not easy to do what you 
advise,” said Neidie, ‘* because the 
man would not refuse me anything 
for there is not in his possession 
anything which he would not give 
me. (The poets only satirized per- 
sons who violated their privileges or 
refused their requests. ) 

“I know,” said she, “one thing 
he would not give you, namely, the 
knife which was presented to him, in 
the county of Albain (Scotland) ; and 
that he would not give you because 
he is under a vow not to part 
with it.” 

Neidie went then and asked Cair 
for the knife. 

“ Woe and alas!” said Cair, “ it is 
prohibited me to give it away.” 

Neidie then composed a Glinn 
Dichinn, or extempore satire, for 
him, and immediately three blisters 
appeared on his face. This is the 
satire :— 


“Evil death and short life to Cair, 
May spears of battle slay Cair, 
The rejected of the land and the earth 
is Cair, 
Beneath ‘the mounds and the stones 
be Cair.” 


Or, as it would run in Irish,— 
“ Meilie bair, gairie Cair, 
Co botru caltru catha Cair, 
Deba cac dira cac ford Cair, 
Gumaragh focara Cair.” 


Of course the end of the business 
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was the complete annihilation of 
the unfortunate King of Connaught. 

In the third century a great 
battle was fought between the 
Northern and Southern portions 
into which Ireland was at that time 
divided. A wild tale of the perform- 
ances of the Druids in this action 
is preserved in the ‘Book of 
Leinster,” a compilation of the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 
The personages mentioned, and 
many of the incidents, are historic- 
ally real, and so many incantatory 
Druidical verses are preserved in it, 
that it was probably composed be- 
fore the coming of St. Patrick, or, 
at all events, before Christianity 
quite penetrated through the land, 
and Druids and their doings were 
still objects of veneration. 

Mog Ruth, who is said to have 
studied magic in the East, was the 
principal Druid on the side of the 
men of Munster. Colptha and 
Ciothrue were the hope of the 
Northerns. The Northern Druids 
having dried up the streams and 
wells of the country, Mog Ruth 
drove a silver tube into the earth, 
and up started a current of pure 
water. 

Next, Ciothrue made a Druidic 
fire against the enemy. He ordered 
the men of Ulster and Leinster to 
go into the woods, and cut down 
and carry to the camp loads of the 
mountain-ash (not the oak, be it 
remembered), and declared that if 
the smoke of this fire turned in the 
slightest degree southwards, then 
they were to press upon the men of 
Munster and subdue them. 

But, on the other side, the great 
Mog Ruth was fully equal to the 
emergency. He ordered the men of 
Munster to bring out from the wood 
loads of the mountain-ash, also the 
King to lead the way with a load cut 
where it grew in shelter from the 
north wind, and from the sea wind, 
and from the conflagration wind ? 

When the loads of mountain-ash 
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were brought him, he carefully 
built it up so as to resemble a 
house with seven doors. Cisthrue’s 
house of mountain-ash,on the other 
hand, had only three doors. He 
then ordered each man of the host 
to give him a shaving cut off the 
haft of his spear, and having 
mixed the shavings with butter, and 
rolled the compost into the shape 
of a ball, he ordered the Druidic 
pile to be ignited. Then, still re- 
volving the magic ball in his 
hands, he pronounced these mystic 
words :— 


“TI mix in a roaring powerful fire 

It will clear the woods ; it will blight 
the grass. 

An angry flame of powerful speed, 

It will rush up to the skies above. 

It will subdue the wrath of all burn- 
ing wood, 

It will conquer a battle upon the clans 
of Con.” 


And with that he threw the ball 
into the fire,where it exploded with 


a tremendous noise. 

“I will bring the rout upen them 
now” said Mog Ruth. ‘ Let my 
chariot be ready, and let each man 
of you have his horse by the bridle, 
for if the smoke inclines north- 
ward we shall conquer them.” 

He then blew a Druidic breath 
up into the sky and it immediately 
became a threatening black cloud, 
which came down in a shower of 
blood upon the plain of Clairie 
before them, and they all moved 
onwards in the direction of Tara 
(the capital of the North), the 
Druid all the time pronouncing 
rhythmic incantations. 

Then Mog Ruth said to his men 
“ How are the fires now?” for he 
was b'ind. 

And they replied, “ They are 
chasing each other over the brow 
of the mountain, west and north 
down to Droum Asail, and to the 
Shannon, and back to the same 
place.” 
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And after awhile he asked them 
again, and they replied, “‘ They are 
in the same way, but there is not 
a tree of all Middle Munster that 
they have not burned.” 

And again, and they replied, 
“They have risen up to the clouds 
of heaven, and are like two fierce 
angry warriors chasing one an- 
other.” 

Then Mog Ruth called for his 
skin of a dark-grey cow that was 
without horns, and his Druidic in- 
struments, and he flew up into the 
air to the verge of the flames, and 
commenced to beat and turn them 
northwards. When the Northern 
Druid, Ciothrue, saw this, he also 
ascended to oppose Mog Ruth, but 
the power of the latter prevailed, 
and turned the fire northwards, and 
he fell in the Northern camp. 

But the Northerns had fled, and 
Mog Ruth, in his chariot drawn by 
wild oxen, and with his Druidic 
cow-skin beside him,— 

“Who are the men nearest to 
us,” said he, 

“Three tall grey-headed men,” 
they replied. 

“They are the three Northern 
Druids, Cecht, and Ciothu, and 
Ciothrue, rejoined Mog Ruth, and 
then he blew a Druidic breath upon 
them and changed them into the 
three stones, which are called the 
flags of Rahney to this day. 

This great Mog Ruth with his 
grey cow-skin and Druidic instru- 
ments, seems to have been after all 
a real personage, for the King of 
Munster, Fiacha Mullethaun, for 
whom he took that wonderful flight, 
presented him with an extensive 
territory in the neighbourhood of 
Fermoy. 

That he was a Druid, and did 
signal service to the men of Mun- 
ster in this battle, which is a well- 
known historical event—the battle 
of Dromgairie—and that the men 
of Munster substantially rewarded 
him, is true. The reader must, 
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frame for himself some theory to 
account for this extraordinary tra- 
dition. 

In many Irish Druidical tales the 
mountain-ash is mentioned as 
sacred, but never the oak, though 
that tree was common in the 
country. It is possible that the 
Greeks were misled by the name 
Druid (dpc), and so framed a 
theory about the sacredness of the 
oak among Druidic peoples. 

There is a very beautiful story 
enshrining a poem still more beau- 
tiful, of a mysterious person—one 
of the unknown gods, by whom 
the hills were inhabited, who, having 
beaten the King of Erin at chess, 
carried off the Queen, whom he had 
required the King to wager upon 
the game. The poem begins 
thus :— 


“ O Beafinn, will you come with me 
To a wonderful country that is mine, 
Where the people's hair is the 

colour of gold, 
And their bodies like snow P” 


However, the interest of the tale 
to us turns upon the fact which is 
mentioned in it that the wand of 
the Druids was made of the yew 
tree. The tale is told in the 
“ Lavar na Hudrie,” and copied out 
of the “ Dromsuecta,” a compila- 
tion dating at or immediately before 
the arrival of St. Patrick. 

The following passage is taken 
also from the same work :— 

“There was a bull-feast made 
by them there, in order that they 
might learn through it who the 
person was to whom they should 
give the sovereiguty. This is the 
way in which the bull-feast was 
made, namely, a bull was killed, 
and one man eat of its flesh and of 
its broth, and he slept under that 
meal; and a true oration was pro- 
nounced over him by four Druids. 
And he saw in his dream the ap- 
pearance of the man who should be 
King over them, his countenance 
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and description, and how he was oc- 
cupied. The man screamed out of 
his sleep and told what he had 
seen to the Kings, namely, a soft 
youth, noble and powerfully made, 
with two red stripes on his skin 
round his body, and he standing at 
the pillow of a man who was dying 
of a decline at Emain Macha,” 
which was the palace of the Irian 
dynasty of Ulster. The Irian line 
was destroyed and Emain Macha 
burned in the second century. 

We are not told in this tale 
whether the bull was without horns, 
like the animal out of whom Mog 
Ruth’s Druidic mantle was formed. 

In the * Tain-bo-Cuailzne,” which 
was beyond question composed in 
the Pagan times, we find mention 
of Cathbagh, King Concohar, Mac 
Nessi’s chief Druid, presiding over 
a schovl in which was _ taught, 
amongst other subjects, the use of 
arms and the military art. Csesar 
does not mention this, but he says 
nothing inconsistent with it. Pro- 
bably a Druid was at the head of 
each place of education, at which 
there were many teachers of special 
subjects, as at present a clergyman 
is generally the head-master of a 
school, with many subordinates 
teaching different special subjects. 

The celebrated topographical 
tract called the Dinsenchas was 
compiled at Tara, about the year 
550, that was something more than 
a hundred years after the landing 
of St. Patrick, which took place in 
431. In it occuis the following 
passage : — 

“* Midhe, the son of Brath, the son 
of Dethu, was the first that lighted 
a fire for the sons of Milesius, in 
Erinn, on the hill of Uisnech, in 
Westmeath, and it continued to 
burn for seven years, and it was at 
this fire that every chief fiie in 
Erinn used to be lighted. Aud his 
successor was entitled to a sack of 


‘corn and a pig from every h.use in 
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This introduction of a sacred 
fire from which other sacred fires 
were to be lit, and from them the 
fires in the various households, was 
obn«xious to the rest of the Druids, 
who resisted the innovation, but in 
vain. This ceremony, or religion, 
is also mentioned in the Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick. This is an in- 
teresting subject. Cesar makes 
no mention of fire-worshipping 
amongst the Gaulish Druids, yet we 
have here a clear tradition reduced 
to writing only a hundred and 
twenty years after Christianity began 
to be introduced into the country, 
that at some time not mentioned 
a sacred fire was introduced into 
the country, contrary to the wish of 
the majority of the Druids, and that 
the innovator, supported of course 
by the King—for it was in Meath 
that the fire was lit—and probably 
by the aristocracy, was able to over- 
come the opposition of the Druids. 
On the other hand, Professor 


O'Curry, the most erudite Irish 


scholar of modern times, says that 
he has not met with any allusion to 
the worship of fire in aucient Erinn. 

Now in Father Keating's history, 
which was compiled principally 
from the Psalter of Cashel, a work 
of the ninth century, and which has 
been since lost, he states that 
Tighermas, the first remarkable king 
in the annals of Scotic Ireland, was 
slain with a number of his people, 
while he was worshipping his god 
in Magh Slecht, that the name of 
this god was Crom Cruadh, and 
that he was the same that Zoroaster 
worshipped in Greece. In ancient 
Irish literature, Greece is a general 
term for the East. The mention of 
Zoroaster points of course to fire- 
worship. 

In these two accounts we have two 
distinct traditions of the introduction 
of fire-worship, with this mutual 
difference, that in the one there is 
a condemnation, and in the other a 
commendution of the new religion. 
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It is probable that the country was 
for a considerable time divided 
between the upholders of fire- 
worship and those who preferred 
orthodox Druidism, and that even- 
tually the Irish settled down into a 
compromise, certain fires were held 
sacred, but not deified. The ex- 
istence of this religious feud ac- 
counts for the diverse characters of 
the two traditions. If fire-worship 
was the Druidic religion of Ireland, 
we may be certain that it would have 
travelled across the Channel to 
Mona, and thence to Gaul, and 
would have been mentioned by 
Ceesar. ; 

As to whether Druidism arose in 
Ireland, or was brought into the 
country by the Celts, or was in- 
troduced after the Celtic invasion, 
the following traditions may be 
serviceable. All the historical 
works that treat of the ancient 
inhabitants relate that both the 
Scoti and their predecessors had 
their Druids with them when they 
invaded the country. Nvuw as the 
Celts undoub:edly came from the 
east through the Baltic, and did not 
pass through Germany, for which 
Tacitus is an authority, and also 
Herodotus, who says that they mi- 
grated westward from the Danube, 
it is natural to suppose that they 
had learned some of the eastern 
arts while they were still in the 
neighbourhood of Greece and the 
Euxine. On the other hand. it is 
stated in the ancient tale which is 
concerned with the Druid Mog 
Ruth and the battle of Dromgairie, 
that this Druid had learned his 
magic arts in the east, and from 
Simon Magus, and moreover that 
Simon Magus was of Geedhilic, that 
is, Irish, origin ; and in the Druidic 
incantation, which is pronounced 
over a certain battle-stone, which 
is therefore expected to do great 
execution on being hurled against 
the enemy, the following lines 
occur :— 
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* Fthor’s stone, Daniel's stone, 
Mogh Ruth's stone, Simon's stone ;” 


which, together with the special 
allusion to Mog Ruth’s sojourn in 
the east, seems to point to some 
direct communication with oriental 
countries, and clear tradition of 
some such communication. There 
are also some traditions in writing, 
of champions who travelled into the 
east through the Baltic, in order 
to learn the military art more 
thoroughly. In fact, the account 
preserved of the way by which all 
the different colonies that invaded 
Ireland are recorded to have reached 
the west of Europe, was through 
the Baltic from the neighbourhood 
of the Euxine. 

The compiler of the Psalter of 
Cashel gives an account of another 
Druidic rite, by which the Druid, 
seeking to discover some secret, 
and to come under the illumi- 
nating influence of his deities, 
went to bed taking his idols with 
him, and, laying the palms of his 
hands upon his cheeks, so fell asleep, 
and dreams revealed to him what he 
desired. Another, recorded by the 
same writer, was to chew raw meat, 
and pronounce an incantation over 
his idols standing in a dark spot. 
A third was the mere pronunciation 
of an incantatory verse, holding the 
object whose history he desired to 
learn in his hand. The story told 
by Cormac is of a dog’s skull, 
which was brought to a Druid, and 
by his magic or second sight, aided 
by the power of his incantatory 
verses, he was able to tell the his- 
tory of the dog. Whether those to 
whom he told it were in a condi- 
tion to know whether the history 
thus given was correct we are not 
informed. 

Another instance of Druidic 
charms is supplied in several stories, 
which turn upon the terrible effects 
produced by the Druid mumbling 
his magic verses into a wisp of grass, 


and then throwing itin the face of the 
person whom he wished to destroy. 
The interpretation of dreams was 
orie of the offices of the Irish Druids, 
as well as that of omens and signs. 

So far as the examination of 
ancient Irish literature has yet gone, 
there is no evidence to show that 
the Druids sacrificed human beings. , 
There is one allusion to such a 
sacrifice, but it occurred at a very 
early period. Neither is there any 
allusion to the sacrifice of animals. 

On account of the doctrine of 
transmigration, the respect paid to 
fire, the absence of idol worship and 
of blood sacrifices, as well as from 
the oriental allusions in the Irish 
Druidic tales, it is highly probable 
that Druidism was not indigenous 
in these parts of Europe ; but came 
originally from the east, having been 
brought by the Celts from their 
original habitat on the Black Sea, 
where they must have been in com- 
munication with the more. en- 
lightened and religious dwellers of 
Asia, or was introduced afterwards 
by travellers. It is probable that 
the universal ascription of super- 
natural powers to the Druids had 
its origin either in their superior 
scientificand mechanical knowledge, 
Which was afterwards lost, or in 
some power akin to modern animal 
magnetism, which they may have 
cultivated carefully, and made to 
yield results not now attainable. 

Of their wisdom and knowledge 
we have no remains, unless that re- 
markable astronomical tract which 
I have described be held to be a 
Druidic survival. If not astronomers, 
they were astrologers, and many 
allusions to their casting horoscopes 
are found in ancient Irish tales. 

I am aware that all which is con- 
tained in this paper upon the subject 
of Druidism is mean and meagre ; 
but so little is known as to the 
Pagan condition of the north-west 
of Europe, that even the little here 
advanced concerning a class which 
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at that time embodied all the civil- 
ization which these countries could 
then develop or assimilate may not 
be unwelcome to the reading world. 
However, until all the scattered 
remains of Irish literature are 
collected, and until then rises a large 
body of profound Irish scholars, 
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capable of testing the accuracy and 
dating the composition of every 
separate Irish composition, we will 
not be in a position to say what is 
the sum of the information handed 
down to us through this medium 
of the character and doings of the 
Druids. ARTHUR CLIVE. 


I DREAM OF THEE. 


I pream of thee, when gentle Spring 
Bounds o’er the frozen lea, 

Her robe of loveliness to fling 
O’er every leafless tree ; 

When from her light foot’s magic tread, 
Fair flowrets spring to birth ; 

And brooklets, ‘neath her smiles gush forth, 
To glad the green young earth. 


I dream of thee, in Summer time, 
When, from the orchard trees, 
The rose-hued apple blossoms whirl 

On every perfumed breeze; 
When woodlands ring with melody, 
And sunshine floods the dells, 

And every poet heart is stirred 
By nature’s myriad spells. 


I dream of thee, in Autumn days, 
When fields of waving grain, 
Impart their glowing, golden tinge, 
To upland and to plain; 
When wearying of the soft green robes 
They wore in earlier days, 
The forest trees, in gorgeous hues, 
Of gold and crimson blaze. 


I dream of thee, when woodlands bleak 
Are wrapt in Winter’s snow ; 

When o’er the hills, with wail and shriek, 
The angry tempests blow. 
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When earth looks desolate and lone, 
And sullen moans the sea, 

And lowering storm-clouds veil the skies, 
Beloved, I dream of thee. 


In Spring, because thy gentle smile, 
Like Spring, has magic power, 

To scatter o’er my frozen path 
Full many a precious flower. 

In Summer time, because thy voice 
O’er ears and heart has flung, 

A stream of melody more sweet 
Than forest bird e’er sung. 


In Autumn, for my garnered joys 
Are clustered all around thee— 

In thee, the ripening hopes of years, 
Their glad fruition see ; 

And in thy radiant presence, life, 
So colourless of old, 

Puts on bright hues, and gorgeous tints, 
Of crimson and of gold. 


I dream of thee, in Winter time, 
Because full well I know, 

Bereft of thee, my lonely heart 
Were colder than the snow ; 

The loneliest moon, by tempest swept, 
Were not so desolate ;— 

The blackness of the midnight sky, 
Were sunshine to my fate. 


But, wherefore, will ill-omened fears 
My trusting heart perplex ; 
Thou art my star, and while thou art, 
No doubts my soul shall vex : 
But gladly in thy gentle ray 
The swift-winged seasons flee, 
One round of melody and mirth, 
And rose-hued dreams of thee. 
Resecca Scort. 
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THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


Ir has often been objected as inconsistent with true ecclesiastical polity, 
that Bishops of the Church should be selected by the Crown, and yet 
even in Ireland, where such appointments have been exposed to greater 
risk of deterioration, owing to political causes, than in England, we may 
safely affirm that the Episcopal bench has been, from time to time, 
occupied by prelates, who justly rank with the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished that any age of Christendom can boast. In the present day, 
where, take them all in all as in every sense representative men in the 
Church, is to be found a more admirable staff of bishops than the Epis- 
copal order now in England, though indebted more immediately for their 
elevation to the nomination of a mere Minister of State for the time 
being? As regards Ireland, it will be sufficient, in vindication of the old 
régime, to mention, as a sample of those earning the mitre under the 
established system, one of the greatest of theologians, like Ussher; one of 
the most subtle of philosophers, and systematic of rulers, like King ; 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, not only a man in whom, said Atterbury, 
centred 7 virtue under heaven, but as a profound metaphysician, the 
glory of modern thought. We may also mention Dr. Jeremy Taylor, the 
prince of rhetoricians, whose religious works have been so highly valued ; 
Archbishop Bramhall, one of the ablest of Church organizers, and a 
masterly controversialist ; Archbishop Magee, the author of one of the 
most convincing books ever penned on the Atonement; Dr. Fitzgerald, 
of Killaloe, whose signal abilities won the unreserved applause of 
Whately ; O’Brien, of Ossory, lately gone to rest, a man of sledge- 
hammer logic, whose treatise on Faith is power itself; Richard Chenevix 
Trench, whom we have already noticed in a previous number; and lastly, 
Richard Whately, his predecessor in the Archiepiscopal See of Dublin, 
a man gifted with extraordinary mental capacity, at once most compre- 
hensive, versatile and profound, and singularly eminent in every depart- 
ment of human learning to which he directed the splendid powers of his 
genius. 

These are only a few of the illustrious names that give reputation and 
lustre to the Episcopal roll of the Church of Ireland, and whatever may 
be thought of nomination by the Crown in principle, they go far to prove 


that in practice, the result, though not always satisfactory, has been 
pretty generally so. 
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The Bishop of Derry belongs to an ancient family now represented by 
the noble house of Caledon, itself an offshoot from the ancient earldom 
of Stirling. One scion of this house was Sir William Alexander, who 
was a chief favourite at Court under James and Charles the First. On 
the coronation of Charles at Holyrood, he rewarded the services of Sir 
Walter. Stirling by conferring on him an earldom in addition to other 
honours and privileges. The Bishop is also paternally connected with 
the Caledon family, and maternally with the Rathdonnells of Louth; he is 
likewise related to the noble houses of Jocelyn and Gough. 

Like the present occupant of the See of Derry, Sir William Stirling 
wielded the poet’s golden pen, but Dr. Alexander has more poetic blood 
in his veins, as, by his grandmother, he is descended from Edmund ‘Waller, 
a writer of far higher pretensions than Stirling. 

The Bishopric of Derry may be said to have two great periods, one 
before and one after the Reformation, though historically it may be 
regarded as about 600 years old. Prior to a.p. 1200, the see dates back 
in its origin six centuries. The primeval diocese had, among its prelates, 
many true sons of the soil—such as O’Donnell, O’Coffey, Magennis, 
MaeMahon, O’ Flanagan, O’Neil, and Maclaugblin : these Bishops, in some 
cases, were relatives of Irish sovereigns, and inherited episcopacy from 
St. Colomba. In these days the See of Derry was at Ardstraw, but it 
was subsequently transferred to its present cathedral town. 

The first ecclesiastical edifice of this description in Derry was a very 
ancient monastic house, though not till the year 1164 was the ca- 
thedral on its present site built. This structure originated with the first 
Bishop of Derry, Flathbert O’Broclan, having been afterwards rebuilt 
about 400 years from this date by the then occupant of the see, Dr. 
Downham, and more completely restored and beautified by the good 
Bishop Higgin. 

The succession in the line of bishops from the fifth century was, tech- 
nically, interrupted by the disturbed state of Ulster during Elizabeth’s 
reign. There have been twenty-four bishops since the Reformation, most 
of them exemplary prelates, and nearly all from England. The aristocracy 
seem to have found a plum in the Bishopric of Derry, with its portentous 
revenue of £15,000 a year—to say nothing of renewal fines, which often 
doubled the bishop’s stipend. The families of Eglinton, Bristol, North- 
land, Bessborough, and Caledon, have their names among the Bishops of 
Derry. 

In succeeding to the bishopric, Dr. Alexander came after one of the 
best of modern prelates. From the moment that Dr. Higgin, previously 
Bishop of Limerick, arrived in his northern diocese, he set himself to 
work, so that after a lengthened career of untiring exertion and energy 
of character, he lived to see his ecclesiastical reforms carried out, the 
need for which may be inferred from the fact, that worldlings like Dr. 
Rundle were now and then obtruded into the diocese by this Crown. 
Public opinion in the Church rose up in arms against the appointment 
till Swift, for the reputation of the poor Bishop, came to the rescue, but 
in an odd way. “Dr. Rundle,” writes the caustic Dean, “I consider far 
the best appointment to the See of Derry which has yet come from 
England; 1 have had the pleasure of meeting him three times at dinner in 
London. His only fault is that he drinks no wine, and I drink nothing 
else !” 

Dr. William Alexander is not the first of the name who has been raised 
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to the Episcopal bench in Ireland, as his uncle, Nathaniel Alexander, was 
for several years Bishop of Meath. The present Bishop is son * of the late 
Rev. Robert Alexander, the esteemed Rector of Aghadoey in his sou’s 
diocese, a prebendary of the cathedral, and one of the most polished 
and true-hearted Christian gentlemen of hisday. The curious coincidence 
thus took place, that a father found himself canonically subordinate to his 
son; though this is not without precedent, as, in the See of Down, a Dr. 
Dickson was Bishop of the diocese when his son was Dean of Down, and 
now we have the Bishops of Cork and Ossory, father and son. 

The subject of our memoir was born April 13, 1824, in Derry, where 
he has always been an especial favourite, and since reaching man’s 
estate an object of pride to all citizens of his native maiden city. He 
married, in 1850, Cecil Frances, daughter of Major Humphreys, a lady 
of great accomplishments and mental power. He was sent to Tunbridge 
Wells School, where his talents were early recognized. Here he carried 
off the School Exhibition for the University, and entered Exeter College, 
subsequently becoming a member of New Inn Hall and Brasenose. He 
very soon drew all eyes towards him at Oxford, as a highly informed 
student, so that at his degree we find him Honorary Fourth, a distinc- 
- won by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, Mr. Ruskin, and Sir Charles 

ucane. 

In 1850 he carried off one of the blue ribbons of his University, on 
account of his Essay for the Denyer Prize upon the Divinity of Christ. 
This prize was held among others by Dr. Scott, joint author of one of 
the most useful of modern Greek Lexicons; Dr. Jackson, the present 
Bishop of London; Dr. Wordsworth, one of the most accomplished 
scholars and writers of the day, Bishop of Lincoln, and the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, known all over the world by his edition of Herodotus—a 
monument of classical erudition worthy of Scaliger or Casaubon. 

In 1853, Dr. Alexander was adjudged the prize for his Ode on the 
occasion of the installation, as Chancellor of Oxford, of the late Earl of 
Derby, in succession to the Duke of Wellington. Those who were present 
will not soon forget that auspicious ceremony. Mr. Alexander enhanced 
his poem by its recitation in person, a performance, so far unusual, as 
it was gone through amid breathless silence from the Undergraduates. 
In later years Dr. Alexander was adjudged two other prizes, namely, a 

roxime accessit for the Triennial Prize Poem, in 1857, “The Waters of 
Babylon,” and in 1860 for “ Jacob’s Dream.” ¢ In 1870 we find him select 
preacher, during two successive years, at Oxford, andin 1872 he held a 
similar office at Cambridge University. 

On leaving the University of Oxford, where he attained an eminent 
position, he was ordained for a most laborious sphere of pastoral work 
as curate of the cathedral of Derry to his uncle, Dean Gough, brother of 
the late Field-Marshal Viscount Gough. In this great parish the future 
bishop was made conversant with the practical part of his profession, and 
soon acquired the name of being zealous in the discharge of his sacred 


* His mother is one of the Rathdonnel McClintocks. 

+ He also obtained two prizes opened for public competition upon ‘‘ Wyatt’s Statue of 
Wellington,”’ and ‘‘ The Battle of Waterloo.” Lastly, the Bishop's son, Mr. Robert Jocelyn 
Alexander, carried off the Newdegate Prize Poem at Oxford, which he recited in the pre- 
sence of his father in the Sheldonian Theatre. 

+ These Sermons have been published under the title, ‘* Leading Ideas of the Gospel.” 
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duties, as well as an able preacher. Young as he then was, crowds soon 
flocked into the cathedral to hear a sermon which was more than a mere 
glitter of academic rhetoric. The charm of his eloquence attracted a 
congregation to the cathedral, which filled every available spot in the 
spacious edifice, Presbyterians being among some of the most frequent 
and regular of his audience. Twelve months after his ordination as 
deacon by Bishop Ponsonby, Mr. Alexander, from the same episcopal 
hands, received the order of priesthood in the church of Dunboe,* near 
Coleraine, when the sermon was preached by his valued friend the late 
Rev. William Archer Butler. 

Anything that revives the honoured name of Archer Butler is deeply 
interesting to every man of culture. His was that meditative genius 
which sheds lustre on whatever subject it approaches. His memory 
carries us back to a remarkable period in literary life at Dublin, where, 
modest and retiring, he yet soon became “the observed of all observers,” 
from the vigour and range of his mind, and the celestial traits of his 
character. Many a corroding regret nestles to this very hour around 
that premature grave in Donegal, into which he was lowered amid the 
lamentations of the peasantry that stood around his tomb. His own 
University thought so highly of Butler as to create for him the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy. Here he had scope for a superb iutellect, though 
more so in the pulpit on Sundays in the College chapel, in those gorgeous 
discourses full to overflowing with the outpourings of a rich imagination, 
as well as a lovely and thoughtful spirit.t 

The subject of our memoir was not very long at Derry till he was 
presented to a parish—small in emolument, but extended in area and 
population—by Bishop Ponsonby—Termonomongan, on the confines of 
the romantic scenery around Lough Derg.t Here he laboured among 
over 2,000 Church people with an assiduity which showed that studious 
habits are not necessarily antagonistic to regular pastoral visitation. 

After a comparatively short stay here Mr. Alexander was again pro- 
moted by Bishop Ponsonby’s successor, the late Dr. Higgin, to the parish 
of Lower Fahar, a beautiful rural district, embosomed in hills, from which 
he was, after a few years, transferred to the important charge of Strabane, 
known as Camus-juxta-Mourne. About this time he became more gene- 
rally known out of his own diocese; and the oftener he appeared before 
the public, either as preacher, public speaker, lecturer, or poet, the greater 
was the appreciation and the warmer the admiration his undoubted powers 
excited. He thus soon became a noted man, and was creditably selected 
by the late Lord Carlisle for the Deanery of Emly, in 1863. Four years 
after he was appointed Bishop of Derry and Raphoe—an appointment 
that gave general and unalloyed satisfaction. The University of Oxford 
promptly feated the selection by conferring, cawsd honoris, on the bishop 


* Near Dunboe is the splendid mansion of Downhill, built with great magnificence by 
Lord Bristol when Bishop of Derry, and now in possession of Sir Hervey Bruce, M.P. 

+ A Portrait and Memoir of the Rev. Archer Butler appeared in the First Series of 
*¢ Our Portrait Gallery,” in Taz Dustin University Macazine for May, 1842. 

t It is right to mention the exact history of this appointment so soon after ordination. 
Previously one of the richest benefices in the diocese had fallen vacant, which was in the 
gift of members of Mr. Alexander’s own family. They gave the right of presentation to 
the Bishop, who naturally took the earliest opportunity of instituting his curate to the first 
living of less value that should be at his disposal. 
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designate the requisite D.D. The degree was transmitted in a gold 
casket of beautiful workmanship. 

Lord Palmerston used to dread nothing so much as a vacancy on the 
Episcopal bench, which he considered gave him more trouble and anxiety 
than all his duties as Premier put together. He once, we believe, pro- 
posed, on the demise of some prelate, that the appointment of his successor 
thould be postponed till other dioceses were vacant, in order that there 
might be made a series of translations from one see to another. In Ire- 
Jand, more particularly under the Establishment, it is only a Viceroy or 
an Attorney-general that could give an adequate enumeration of all the 

olitical strings and pullies which were set in motion upon such occasions 
inside and outside that talismanic chamber for rising in the world— 
Dublin Castle. On the death of Bishop Higgin, however, there was but 
one opinion through the united diocese, and, we believe we may add, the 
Church at large, that Dean Alexander was the man for the place. 

It was felt, too, that his selection for the Episcopal bench would be 
well received by the English bishops and clergy at a time when 
it was all important that existing relations between the sister churches 
should be closely cemented. The Archbishop of Armagh, the Metro- 
politan of Derry, and Raphoe diocese, viewed, it was well understood, 
with satisfaction the elevation of Dr. Alexander to the vacant see; be- 
sides that, the Dean was a native of Ulster, and conversant with the 
character and habits of the North. No greater mistake has been com- 
mitted in the distribution of Government patronage in Ireland than 
sending clergymen as bishops into Ulster who were entirely ignorant of 
the idiosyncracy of the people. The announcement, therefore, was re- 
ceived with general satisfaction that Dean Alexander had been recom- 
mended to Her Majesty by the late Earl of Derby for the See of Derry. 
Being connected with the two great Conservative families of Caledon and 
McClintock, it was said that the all-powerful influence of the Duke of 
Abercorn was exerted in Dr. Alexander’s favour. If so, it is only one 
of the many judicious acts which have signalized bis Grace’s tenure of 
office. In promoting the Dean of Emly to the See of Derry, a mitre was 
placed on a brow which deserved to wear it; and the expectation that he 
would make an excellent bishop has been amply fulfilled during the eight 
years of his episcopate. 

Bishop Alexander has, since leaving Oxford, continued to maintain the 
prestige of his academic career by the publication of numerous writings, 
which furnish indisputable evidence of critical acumen, refined taste, 
poetic fervour, and correct scholarship. He has contributed to the 
various departments of Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, and Belles Lettres. 
His two chief works on Theology are his great Essay on the Divinity of 
Christ—which is worthy of Bull, Waterland, or Magee—and his recent 
volume on “ Leading Ideas of the Gospels.” His principal philosophic 
work is a Translation, with Dissertations, of Saisset’s ‘“ Modern Pan- 
theism,” an entirely unexceptionable performance.* In other departments 
may be mentioned his charming and impassioned paper on St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, and contributions to various periodicals. In our own 
Magazine the Bishop in former years was for some time a regular contri- 





* The Saturday Review said of this translation, that ‘‘it was English in its idiomatic 
purity, French in its transparency and refinement.” 
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butor, and we may mention two of his papers as deserving of special 
notice—his Review of Sir Alexander Grant’s edition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and his striking Essay on the Life and Writings of Joseph Le 
Maistre. In his criticism on Grant, he takes occasion to put together a 
most scholarly and unanswerable defence of Bishop Butler’s Ethical 
Philosophy, which shows how deeply he himself, like the late Bishop of 
Ossory, has imbibed the spirit of the deathless author of ‘‘The Analogy.” 
The Essay on Le Maistre is full of interest, and puts this celebrated man 
before us in quite a captivating. guise. More especially at the present 
time, Dr. Alexander’s comprehensive and well-reasoned paper on “ Reli- 
gious Revivals,” in the Christian Remembrancer, must be read with 
especial interest. Here we have a great subject really grappled with 
from the true stand-point, and illustrated with a vigour and vividness 
inspired by theological learning and a knowledge of history and human 
nature. In the same category may be classed his paper in the Contem- 
porary Review on the “ Confessions of St. Augustine.” Here the Bishop 
meets with a congenial mind, and is able so to enter into Augustine’s 
= and feelings as to put them before the modern reader in a garb 
alike attractive and majestic. If, however, his facile and eloquent pen 
had never written anything but the Denyer Prize, it would be enough to 
substantiate his superior abilities. 

As a great master of Christian oratory, the Bishop of Derry is well 
known and appreciated, not only in his own diocese and throughout the 
Church of Ireland, but in England also. He is always in demand on 
great occasions. In Dublin, some of the largest collections on record at 
a Charity Sermon have been received after an appeal of his. His pulpit 
addresses, though occasionally florid, are invariably striking specimens of 
oratory, and are always delivered with ease and dignity, though at the 
same time with impassioned utterance. Words, apt and choice, flow forth 
in burning profusion, struck off upon the anvil of high-wrought emotion. 
A silver cord of poetry runs through his almost faultless rhetoric, which 
captivates an educated congregation. Besides repeatedly occupying the 
pulpits of some of the leading cathedrals of England, Dr. Alexander is 
oil icon as a preacher at Whitehall, St. James’s, and Her Majesty’s 
Chapel, Windsor. He has twice preached before the Church Congress 
on the opening day, and last year delivered far the most remarkable 
sermon, and to the largest congregation of the series, in St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, on the subject of “Sensationalism,” where he has preached this 
year on St. Augustine’s Confessions in a manner that riveted his large 
and discriminating audience. The fact that he bas been appointed to the 
Bampton Lectureship at Oxford, a post that has been filled by some of 
the most distinguished divines of the Church of England, is quite suffi- 
cient to mark the estimation in which he is held as an accomplished 
scholar and a sound divine by that great University. 

Dr. Alexander’s poetry, in structural accuracy, contrasts favourably 
with those of most of our modern versifiers. Symmetry and rhythm with 
him are invariably illuminated by a flood of gilded light from a powerful 
imagination. His poetry, however, is not that which could instanta- 
neously arrest popular attention, though even with the multitude it will 
improve on acquaintance. The Bishop’s poetry is the offspring of a culti- 
vated fancy, and requires mental refinement in those who read his verses. 
It is not sufficient to taste his lays; they must be digested. He reminds 
one of Cowley, but without the latter’s pedantry and involution of style, 
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while both of these poets breathe a spirit of the best philosophy, undis- 
figured by the silly conceits and mawkish sentimentality of certain 
votaries of the Muses in the nineteenth century. The Bishop’s poetry 
is scattered through various periodicals, and it is to be regretted that a 
complete authorized collection has not yet been published. As a speci- 
men of his power, we give entire his lines on the death of Archbishop 
Whately. It will be observed how admirably they combine a generous 
appreciation of that distinguished prelate’s character with structural 
felicity and the leading traits of genuine poetry :— 


“Tue Deato or ArcuBisHop WHATELY. 


“ Fast falls the October rain, and dull and leaden 
Stretch the low skies without one line of blue; 
And up the desolate streets, with sobs that deaden 
The rolling wheels, the winds come rolling too. 


“ Faster than rain fall tear-drops—bells are tolling ; 
The dark sky suits the melancholy heart; 
From the church-organs awfully is rollin 
Down the draped fanes the Requiem of Mozart. 


‘*O tears, beyond control of half a nation, 
O powerful music, what have ye to say ? 
Why take men up so deep a lamentation ? 
What prince and great man hath there fall’n to-day ? 


“Only an old Archbishop, growing whiter 
Year after year, his stature proud and tall, 
Palsied and bowed as by his heavy mitre ; 
Only an old Archbishop—that is all! 


“ Only the bands that held with feeble shiver 
The marvellous pen—by others outstretch’d o’er 
The children’s heads—are folded now for ever 
In an eternal quiet—nothing more ! 


“ No martyr he o’er fire and sword victorious, 
No saint in silent rapture kneeling on ; 
No mighty orator with voice so glorious, 
That thousands sigh when that sweet sound is gone. 


“Yet in Heaven's great Cathedral, peradventure, 
There are crowns rich above the rest, with green 
Places of joy peculiar where they enter, 
Whose fires and swords no eye have ever seen. 


“ They who have known the truth, the truth have spoken, 
With few to understand and few to praise, 
Casting their bread on waters, half heart-broken, 
For men to find it after many days. 


*‘ And better far than eloquence—that golden 
And spangled juggler, dear to thoughtless youth— 
The luminous style through which there is beholden 

The honest beauty of the face of Truth. 


“ And better than his loftiness of station, 
His power of logic, or his pen of gold, 
The half-unwilling homage of a nation 
Of fierce extremes to one who seem'd so cold. 
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“ The purity 7 private ends unblotted, 
The love that slowly came with time and tears, 
The honourable age, the life unspotted, 
That are not measured merely by their years. 


* And better far than flowers that blow and perish 
Some sunny week, the roots deep-laid in mould 
Of quickening thoughts, which long blue summers cherish, 
Long after he who planted them is cold. 


“ Yea, there be saints, who are not like the painted 
And haloed figures fixed upon the pane, 
Not outwardly and visibly ensainted, 
But hiding deep the light which they contain. 


“ The rugged gentleness, the wit whose glory 
Flash'd like a sword because its edge was keen, 
The fine antithesis, the flowing story, 
Beneath such things the sainthood is not seen. 


“ Till in the hours when the wan hand is lifted 
To take the bread and wine, through all the mist 
Of mortal weariness our eyes are gifted 
To see a quiet radiance caught from Christ ; 


“ Till from the pillow of the thinker, lying 
In weakness, comes the teaching then best taught, 
That the true crown for any soul in dying 
Is Christ, not genius, and is faith, not thought. 


“O wondrous lights of death, the great unveiler, 
Lights that come out above the shadowy place, 
Just as the night that makes our small world paler, 
Shows us the star-sown amplitudes of space! 


“O strange discovery, land that knows no bounding, 
Isles far off hail'd, bright seas without a breadth, 
What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape—the promontory Death! 


“ Rest then, O martyr, pass’d through anguish mortal, 
Rest then, O saint, sublimely free from doubt, 
Rest then, O patient thinker, o'er the portal, 
Where there is peace for brave hearts wearied out. 


“ O long unrecognized, thy love too loving, 
Too wisely thy wisdom, and thy truth too free! 
As on the teachers after truth are moving 
They may look backward with deep thanks to thee. 


‘What measure shall there be to Ireland’s weeping ? 
What are her best ones to so dear a head, 
But clouds their faint light after sunset keeping, 
But ivy living when the oak is dead ? 


“‘ By his dear Master's holiness made holy, 
All lights of hope upon that forehead broad, 
Ye mourning thousands quit the minster slowly, 
And leave the great Archbishop with his God.” 


Mrs. Alexander has likewise won laurels in the same fieid, and has 
elicited the imprimatur of Keble and Tennyson. The author of the 
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“ Christian Year”’ has written a most appreciative preface to Mrs, 
Alexander’s “ Hymns for Little Children,” a work which has had a very 
wide circulation, and of its kind is a triumph of art. The best evidence 
of the true poetic excellence of this delightful volume is its universal 
acceptance among those for whom it has been written. Her “ Burial of 
Moses” the Poet Jaureate declares to be one of the few poems by a 
living author which he would care to have written. In this poem, here 
and there, sublimity is touched, if not reached, while there is scarcely a 
sentence or thought throughout which is not carefully attired, and some- 
times gorgeously arrayed, in the purple and fine linen of genuine poetry.* 
Thus, the Bishop of Derry has fairly earned his place as one of the 
notables of our day, who, in addition to the elegant accomplishments of 
scholarship and Belles Le¢tres, superadds theological erudition, Christian 
oratory, the courtesy of noble lineage, and a real sympathy with the 
working pastor from an experiential knowledge of his wants and diffi- 
culties; while he has always displayed that large-minded and practical 
Christianity which has ever been a Crown of Glory to the Church. 


* Mrs. Alexander has published, ‘‘ Verses for Holy Seasons,” “The Lord of the Forest,’’ 
**The Baron's Little Daughter,” ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children,” ‘‘ Moral Songs,’’ ‘‘ Narra- 
tive Hymns,” ‘‘ Legend of the Golden Prayer,” and ‘‘ Poems on Old Testament Subjects.” 
The last contains ‘‘ The Burial of Moses,’’ Mrs. Alexander’s best poem. A collection of 
the Bishop's Poems, we understand, is about to be published in America. 
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THE LITTLE RED BOX. 


By E. J. Currts. 


“Haro! Look out, will yer!” 

Thus shouted the driver of a 
hansom cab, he was bowling rapidly 
along the Strand, towards Temple 
Bar; his “ fare,” Walter Durham, 
a barrister by profession, had an 
appointment in Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, for four o’clock, it wanted 
but two minutes to that hour, and 
through the hole in the top of the 
hansom he had more than once urged 
the cabby to be quick. However, it 
was now a case of the most haste 
the worst speed, a young girl had 
been knocked down, and was being 
drawn out from under the feet of 
the horse; Durham jumped out to 
give his aid, a policeman took the 
expostulating cabmaun in charge, and 
in five minutes the thoroughfare was 
blocked up. 

The girl, who was insensible, was 
carried into a chemist’s shop close 
by, and Durham, forgetful, or neg- 
lectful of his appointment, waited 
anxiously to ascertain what amount 
of injury she had received. One 
arm was broken, and when she re- 
covered consciousness she com- 
plained of her head. She was well 
dressed, and looked like a gentle- 
woman, but before she could give 
her name oraddress she again fainted, 
and the upshot of the affair was that 
she was taken to St. Thomas’s Hos- 

ital. Durham then felt himself at 
iberty to go to Serjeant’s Inn; but 
while he stood for a second or two 
deliberating whether it were worth 
his while to go to meet a man who 
had probably not waited five minutes 
for him, one of the shopmen sud- 


denly presented him with a little 
red box. “This was in the young 
woman’s hand when she was knocked 
down,” he explained, “ and perhaps, 
sir, as you know the party, you will 
be good enough to take charge of it.” 

“ But I don’t know her,’ Durham 
was beginning to protest, but the 
bland assistant was already behind 
his counter, and attending to the 
wants of an old lady, so Durham 
went away encumbered with the red 
box. “Oh, never mind,” he said to 
himself; “I must look the poor 
thing up some day and take it to 
her.” Then he hailed another han- 
som, and was driven to his chambers 
in the Temple, 

But weeks and months passed 
away, and Durbam never found time 
to “look the poor thing up,” and 
the mysterious little red box lay 
upon a shelf in his bedroom and 
was not absolutely forgotten, but 
overlooked, and it became every day 
a less exasperating reminder to Dur- 
ham of a neglected duty. 

Walter Durham was about four- 
and-thirty, the last surviving member 
of a family which had been large but 
not rich; he was a man of average 
talents, had gone through college 
with some distinction, was in due 
time called to the bar, and began 
slowly to work his way to the front 
rank of his profession, And very 
slow work he found it ; but he was 
patient and _ persevering, never 
making a small amount of work done 
in a given time the excuse for a large 
amount of idleness when the task 
was finished. He had a small pri- 
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vate income, “ enough to swear by,” 
as he would occasionally remark to 
his intimate friends. 

Until he was thirty he had never 
given more than a passing thought 
to anything not immediately con- 
nected with his profession. He liked 
the society of agreeable women, al- 
though he was not what is cailed a 
“adies’ man ;” but he looked upon 
them as pretty toys far too expen- 
sive for his enjoyment. Buta Christ- 
mas visit which he paid to a friend 
in shire brought about a change 
in his ideas, and as a matter of course 
that change affected his after-life. 

At the house of this friend, an old 
college chum who had married money, 
and set up asa country squire, Dur- 
ham met Lucy Sinclair, and before 
the end of the first evening spent in 
her society, he was a hopeless captive 
to her soft dark blue eyes, her win- 
ning smile, and her thousand and 
one nameless attractions of manner 
and appearance. His friend put in 
a word of warning, but in vain. “You 
are a poor man, Durham,” he said, 
“and Miss Sinclair is an ambitious 
woman ; I do not say that she will 
not like your handsome face, and be 
attracted by your cleverness and 
agreeability; but———- There! don’t 
be angry.” 

“T am not angry,” Durham had 
answered; but he was very indig- 
nant that any one should imply 
aught against his idol, and with the 
perversity so usual in clear-sighted 
men when they fall in love, he im- 
mediately decided in his own mind 
that his fiend was prejudiced against 
Miss Sinclair. But with what sin- 
cere pleasure that friend would have 
seen him back once more in his dusty 
chambers, safe from the voice of the 
charmer, Durham never imagined; 
life had suddenly become beautiful 
and alluring to the hard-working 
young lawyer, and one smile from 

ucy was already more precious in 
his estimation than the announce- 
ment that he had been raised to the 
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bench, or, even higher still, to the 
Woolsack, would have been. 

And it must be confessed that she 
gave him plenty of her smiles ; she 
was one of those subtlely alluring 
women who can, as it is said, “ turn 
a man round their finger ;” and poor 
Durham was so turned, and the, to 
him, delightful revolving process, 
went on day after day until his visit 
to shire began to draw to a 
close. But his mind was made up; 
as to the reality of his own feelings 
he had no doubt whatever, and the 
amount of encouragement he had 
received from the girl gave him 
grounds for the hope that he had 
won her love in return; surely if she 
had not cared for him she would not 
have listened without rebuke while 
he—— But why give in detail the 
circumstances under which a stron 
man has betrayed to a beautiful 
woman that he is helpless beneath 
the fascination of her eyes? 

I have said that his mind was 
made up. He had determined before 
he went back to London to ask Lucy 
to be his wife; he would tell her 
honestly that he was poor, that it 
might be years before he could have 
a suitable home to offer her. “ But 
if she loves me she will wait patiently 
as I shall,” he argued to himself, and 
his earnest eyes brightened as he 
thought how light his daily toil 
would seem cheered by the know- 
ledge that she sympathized with and 
loved him. 

And while Durham thus piled up 
airy castles above his head, hee was 
she, the idol of his heart, emploved ? 
She had also “ made up her mind,” 
and the same evening, the last of 
his stay in shire, that Durham 
walked over from the bouse of his 
friend to that of Mrs. Sinclair to tell 
his tale of love, her fate had been 
decided for ever—before he came. 
As the ardent and hopeful lover 
walked rapidly along, adding story 
after story to his cherished “ castle,” 
he met Mrs. Sinclair’s errand boy 
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going to the village with Mre. Sin- 
clair’s post-bag slung across bis 
shoulder, and could Durham have 
looked into that receptacle, and have 
read the contents of a letter, which 
had been written during the after- 
poon by Miss Sinclair, he would 
have turned back and taken the next 
train for London. 

In the autumn of that year the 
fair Lucy had, while visiting some 
friends in a neighbouring county, 
made the acquaintance of a certain 
Sir Richard Leigh, who was quite 
old enough to be her grandfather, 
and rich enough, so it was said, to 
pay off the National Debt. Upon 
this elderly gentleman Miss Sin- 
clair had found it expedient to 
bestow some of her most capti- 
vating smiles— and more than 
smiles, for she humoured all his 
old-fashioned notions, and quoted 
him as an oracle upon all occasions ; 
at least, she did so when she was 
quite sure that her deference to his 
opinions would be repeated to him 
by some officious friend. How- 
ever, beyond some antiquated at- 
tempts at flirtation, which on the 
part of the elderly lover were 
rather ludicrous than otherwise, 
Sir Richard did not go, and with- 
out the comforting conviction that 
she had made a serious impression 
upon him, Miss Sinclair returned 
home to find a younger, and, it 
must be admitted, a more agree- 
able victim in the person of Walter 
Durham. 

In the gratification of seeing his 
hourly increasing subjugation, Lucy 
almost forgot the hope which had 
oe gy her in the autumn of 

eing the petted young wife of the 

rich old baronet, when, lo! a 
letter arrived bearing the, to her, 
well-known crest of the Leighs, 
and containing, amidst a profusion 
of endearing epithets, of which a 
boy of twenty might have been 
ashamed, an unmistakable offer of 
Sir Richard’s hand and heart. 


To say that Miss Sinclair even 
hesitated as to the nature of her 
reply would be untrue. She sent 
an acceptance of the brilliant pro- 
posal by return of post; but it 
would be too much to say that as 
she wrote her pretty billet to her 
ancient adorer, a remembrance of 
Durham’s unspoken, but still un- 
concealed love, did not’ come across 
her, or that a blush of shame did 
not rise to her beautiful face as she 
thought of what he would feel, and 
think of her, when he heard the 
news. She tried to excuse herself 
to herself by saying that as he had 
never spoken one word of love to 
her, she was not to suppose that he 
cared upon whom she bestowed her 
hand; but conscience whispered 
that love has a thousand tongues 
besides the tongue that speaks, and 
that to those mute confessions she 
had listened willingly. But her 
letter to Sir Richard was written, 
and poor Durham met it on its way 
to the post. 

‘When he reached Mrs. Sinclair’s 
house, he was received by that lady 
alone. “ Would he,” she said, 
“kindly excuse poor dear little 
Lucy? She had had a nervous 
headache, poor child, all the after- 
noon, and was lying down. She 
would be so grieved to miss him, 
his last evening, too, but the fact 
was—” and then, without circum- 
locution, he was told of the engage- 
ment. ‘You can understand,” 
Mrs. Sinclair concluded, “that the 
dear girl naturally feels agitated by 
this sudden change in her prox- 
pects ; it appears that she has been 
for some time deeply attached to 
Sir Richard, but as he said nothing 
definite when they parted, her pride 
was alarmed, and no one would 
have imagined from her manner 
that she had a secret attachment; 
but dear Lucy will tell you all 
about it herself to-morrow, you and 
she have been always such good 
friends.” 
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“T go back to town early to- 
morrow,” replied Durham; he was 
searcely conscious of what he said, 
or of where he stood, but he did 
know that there was bitter anger 
in his heart, and a feeling almost of 
repulsion to the heartless woman 
who had trifled with him so cruelly. 

His sufferings throughout the 
evening can easily be imagined, but 
he made no sign, and even entered 
into a discussion with Mrs. Sinclair 
as to what her plans would be after 
“dear Lucy’s marriage;” but as 
he talked over the relative merits 
of town and country, his eyes were 
fixed upon the closed piano by the 
side of which he had so often sat, 
while the girl whom he loved and 
trusted sang to him and listened 
without rebuke, as he laid the 
secret of his heart bare before her 
in every look and gesture. 

“Pray say everything that is 
kind and congratulatory to your 
daughter for me,” he said, as he 
rose to leave; “and I ‘trust she 
will—that her headache will be 
better to-morrow. Good night, 
Mrs. Sinclair.” 

And when he was gone, Lucy 
came down, not looking in the 
least like an invalid; and perching 
her dainty little feet upon the 
fender, she asked how he looked, 
and what he said, when he heard 
the news. 

When Durham went back, he 
found the squire, Mr. Talbot, wait- 
ing for him. There was no need 
for concealment with so old a 
friend, so Walter let his set smile 
die out as he sat down wearily, and 
half turned his face from the light. 
“You were right, old fellow,” was 
all he said. 

“What! has she refused you ?” 

“No;” and Durham laughed : 
“she did not let me go quite the 
length of a proposal—she is en- 
gaged.” 

“Engaged? Since when? Who 
is he?” 
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“ Sir Richard Leigh, of Leighton 
Court.” 

Talbot gave a long whistle. “To 
him,” he said. “Well, if she had 
not treated you so badly, I could 
find it in my heart to pity her.” 

“What do you know of him?” 
cried Durham impatiently. “Is 
he young and handsome as well as 
Sir Richard, and a 

“He is seventy if he is a day,” 
interrupted Talbot, “and if rumour 
is not altogether wrong, his moral 
character will not bear looking 
into. I know myself that for many 
years ladies did not visit at Leigh- 
ton Court, and that there were no 
end of queer stories about ; but I 
suppose the old boy is all square 
now, for your friend Lucy met him 
in good society “ 

“Oh, good society be ——, 
interrupted Durham, savagely, “if 
a man has money and doesn’t eat 
with his knife, or cheat at cards, 
he’s all right! So there is my 
dream at an end! Well, I am not 
the only man in the world who has 
been made a fool of by a woman, if 
that is’ any comfort. Don’t pity 
me, Talbot, whatever you do. I 
shall get over it. My belief in the 
fair sex is probably weakened for 
the future, but that is so much the 
better—for me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed the 
Squire, “ you will meet the right 
woman next time.” 

The following afternoon saw 
Durham in his chambers once more 
hard at work. Three months passed, 
and then he heard that Lucy’s mar- 
riage had taken place, and that the 


-“happy pair” had gone to Leigh- 


ton Court forthe honeymoon. He 
also heard from his friend Talbot 
that Sir Richard had bought a 
house in town, and that “My 
Lady” was to be presented “ on 
her marriage.” 

“ An honour to which she could 
not have aspired as Mrs. Dur- 
ham!” 
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was Walter’s comment as he read 
the news. 

But the exterior only of the 
brilliant opening of Lady Leigh’s 
life was known to her friends ; the 
never heard of the di ble epi- 
sode which had followed her arrival 
at the Court as a bride, nor guessed 
how near to a sudden and complete 
capsize had come the ambitious 
fabric which she had built up by 
the sacrifice of herself to a broken- 
down old roué. But Sir Richard 
was, happily for her, still too much 
under the spell of her many fasci- 
nations. So she won the day, and 
urged him to commit an act which 
he secretly regretted to the end of 
his selfish old life. 

‘What had occurred was briefly 
this. On her arrival with her hus- 
band, a few days after her marriage, 
at the Court, Lady Leigh was met 
by a quiet, self-possessed, lady-like 
girl of about twenty, who was, 
greatly to her surprise and indigna- 
tion, introduced to her by Sir 
Richard as ‘“‘My daughter, Miss 
Leigh.” His daughter / the audacity 
of her aged bridegroom was posi- 
tively startling ; but Lucy knew her 
power, and used it without mercy. 
She told Sir Richard it was impos- 
sible that she and “that young 
person” could live under the same 
roof, that her presence was an 
insult; that he could not expect 
his wife to associate with her ; that 
she had not even a right to the 
name she bore. At that point Sir 
Richard’s old eyes lighted up with 
a sudden gleam, and he answered, 
“She has if I choose it.” 

At that unexpected repulse, Lucy 
went from the indignant to the 
pathetic mood, and, as I have said, 
won the day; Sir Richard was 
obstinate, and might have stood out 
against being bullied, but he was 
too much in love to bear the sight 
of Lucy’s tears, or the sound of 
Luey’s sobs, so he allowed her to 
have her own way, and his daughter 
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was sent from the Court. The poor 
girl felt keenly the humiliation of 
her unfortunate position, but she 
had too much good sense to make 
any appeal; she knew that her 
father would not allow her to starve, 
and she had no sentimental love for 
the place which had been to hera 
shelter, but not a happy home. 

Before she went, Sir Richard 
contrived to see her alone. To his 
great relief she was quite calm, and 
apparently indifferent to the change 
which was about to take place in 
her life; she did not love her father, 
but she was not ungrateful to him, 
and she felt half ashamed of herself 
for despising him for being under 
the dominion of his imperious 
young wife. 

When he said good-bye, Sir 
Richard put a box and a purse into 
her hands. “That,” he said, in- 
dicating the former, “ will be of no 
value to you until I am dead. I 
shall keep the key lest you should 
be tempted to open it while I live, 
and rw care that it is given to 
youwhen I am gone.” “If I were 
tempted,” she replied, “I should 
not scruple to open it without the 
key, 80 pone you had better keep 
it. Why do you give it to me if it 
is so valuable ?” 

“Tf Blue Beard had been a wise 
man he would not have kept his 
secrets in the same house with his 
wife,” Sir Richard answered, with a 
sneering chuckle, which had gained 
for him the complimentary reputa- 
tion of “not being such a fool as 
he looked.” “TI need not tell you,” 
he continued, “that 1 am turning 
you out of my house to please Lady 
Leigh; I am sorry for it, for you 
have been a good girl, Mabel, but 
at present she can do what she likes 
with me. However, | want to put 
it out of my power to be beaten 
again, and this is the last wrong I 
shall do you. There, now, forget 
all I have said except about keep- 
ing the box safe, -“ eee 
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He gave her a weak kiss on the 
cheek, and from that hour the father 
and daughter never met again. 

After that stormy prelude there 
was a long calm. Time went on 
rapidly enough, and Lucy had been 
married some three or four years 
when the incident took place which 
I related in the opening of my 
story; but it was not until some 
months after that occurrence that 
Durham met her again, That he 
had deeply felt her heartless con- 
duct there could be no doubt; but 
not one even of his most intimate 
friends suspected that he had en- 
dured the keenest pang which it is 
in the power of a woman to inflict, 
for he went much more frequently 
into society than he had done before 
his disappointment, He began to 
use his brain and his pen, and his 
clever tales, pithy articles, and 
sparkling reviews began to appear 
in the leading periodicals of the 
day. New friends grew up about 
him, and he found himself becom- 
ing famous and popular. 

I should convey a wrong impres- 
sion of Durham’s character were I 
to say that his success gave him no 
pleasure since it could not be laid 
at the feet of the woman whom 
he had loved ; on the contrary, he 
gloried in his triumphs, and he 
jionged to shine before her, to 
oblige her to decide in her own 
heart whether the man of money 
could exact as much real homage 
from the world as the man of mind. 

It was in public, at the Royal 
Academy, that Durham and Lady 
Leigh at fast met again. His quick 
eyes caught sight of her from a 
distance as she came into one of 
the crowded rooms, and he stood 
for 1 while watching her with the 
intense interest which must ever be 
attached to an object which has 
been passionately loved. He was 
surprised, and not a little relieved, 
to find that to sce her more lovely 
now evea than she had been of old 
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did not quicken by half a beat the 
action of his heart. He looked 
from her to the old man, upon 
whose arm she was leaning with 
languid grace, and felt no inclina- 
tion to strangle him in jealous rage. 
The rival who had supplanted him 
was now a feeble-looking, thin old 
creature, gentleman-like in his dress 
and bearing, but he might easily 
have been mistaken for the grand- 
father of the girl upon his arm. 
He did not look very happy, Dur- 
ham thought, and he glanced about 
him with a bored and tired air. 
They went slowly round the room, 
the lady gazing about her on all 
sides, and sometimes stopping for 
an instant to examine a picture, 
the gentleman looking straight 
before him. Durham followed in 
their wake for a time, then he 
went forward and spoke to Lady 
Leigh. 

She started visibly, and a bright 
colour flushed her face as she held 
outherhand. “Oh, Mr. Durham!” 
she said, “I am so glad to see you, 
so very glad. I have often won- 
dered how it was that we did not 
meet. Allow me to introduce you 
to my husband; Sir Richard, this is 
Mr. Durham.” 

“Ab! Durham, glad to see you. 
Often hear of you. Read your pam- 
phlet on cremation; very clever. 
You ought to be in Parliament. 
Good day, good day. Lucy, I am 
getting tired of this” 

“Oh, Sir Richard! and I have 
scarcely seen anything yet. I really 
cannot go yet. But look here, there 
is a seat just behind us,” and she 
turned bim about as she spoke. 
“Mr. Durham will escort me for a 


little while, and you can sit down 
and wait for me, I shall not be very 


long. Come, Mr. Durbam,” and 
before Walter had time even to 
express himself, as in duty bound, 
charmed to be of service to her, 
she was leaning upon his arm with 
the familiarity of an old acquaint- 
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ance, and they passed quickly out 
of Sir Richard’s sight. 

But Durham knew that there 
was no danger for him in the situa- 
tion. He had loved Lucy Sinclair, 
but he despised Lucy Leigh, and 
before they had been half an hour 
together, he had read her through 
and through. He saw that wealth 
and position, and the feeble homage 
of her old husband, were not sufli- 
cient to make her happy, and that 
she would gladly attract and attach 
the popular young Q.C., Walter 
Durham, to her side in the capa- 
city of sentimental and confidential 
friend. But, with all the tact in 
her power, she tried to make it ap- 
pear that her marriage had fulfilled 
all her expectations. She spoke of 
“ dear Sir Richard’s kindness” with 
pathetic humility, as if she were 
wholly unworthy of such devotion, 
and then the next moment she 
would pay Durham an adroit com- 

liment upon his professional and 
iterary success, and give him to 
understand that in her opinion there 
was not anything to be compared 
with superior mental endowments. 
How it was done Durham scarcely 
knew, but that she was trying to 
flatter him into the belief that the 
position he had won gave her in- 
tense pleasure, he had no doubt 
whatever. He saw that he had a 
clever woman to deal with, and his 
spirit rose to the encounter. 

“T have asked Mr. Durham to 
dine with us to-day, Sir Richard,” 
she said, as they rejoined the old 
man, whom they found asleep upon 
his velvet bench, “and he is coming 
back with us in the carriage. He 
need not dress as we are quite 
alone.” 

“Quite alone, my dear, quite 
alone,” mumbled Sir Richard, who 
was only half awake. “ Very 
glad—clever man; introduce him 
to Mabel.” 

Durham turned an interrogative 
look upon Lady Leigh; she had 
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grown very red, and she looked 
angry, 

“ You are dreaming, Sir Richard,” 
she said sharply, “ you know we 
shall be quite alone.” 

“T believe I have been dozing 
while you were away, my dear,” he 
answered, getting up quite briskly, 
and then they all moved on together, 
and Durham wondered who Mabel 
was of whom Sir Richard had been 
dreaming. 

To meet “ only her husband” and 
her old friend Lady Leigh made a 
most careful and elaborate toilet, 
and Durham was struck anew by 
her beauty as she came into the 
drawing-room before dinner. They 
were alone, and he at once began 
by asking who the mysterious Mabel 
was. 

Lady Leigh laughed. “I thought 
women only were curious,” she said, 
and the tone of her voice made him 
angry with himself for having men- 
tioned the subject. “Iam sorry I 
cannot enlighten you.” 

He knew well enough that can- 
not meant not want of ability, but 
want of will. “ But if I cannot 
help guessing,” he answered. 

“You can do as you please about 
that,” she said, “if you think it 
worth the trouble.” 

But apparently he did not, for he 
dropped the subject, and ere long it 
passed from his mind. He spent a 
pleasant evening. Sir Richard was 
an agreeable and well-read man, 
and Durham was really surprised 
to see how he brightened up under 
the benign influence of his well- 
cooked dinner and excellent wine. 
After dinner he was less brilliant, 
and settled himself openly in an 
arm-chair for “ forty winks.” But 
then Lady Leigh sang—as of old. 
No, not quite as of old. She had 
taken finishing lessons since her 
marriage, but although the extra 
cultivation had told with good effect 
upon her beautiful voice, it had lost, 
to Durham’s ears, much of its for- 
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mer charm; and yet, perhaps, the 
change was in him and not in the 
voice. 

So ended the first meeting with 
his old love, which Durham had 
so much dreaded. It was followed 
by many others, and although Lady 
Leigh was very soon aware that 
Durham cared no more for her than 
if she had been both old and ugly, 
she tried every art to make him 
as completely her slave as he had 
been in bygone days. But all her 
witcheries were thrown away. He 
came to her parties, he was con- 
stantly in her box at the opera, he 
made pretty flattering speeches to 
her, but she could read indifference 
in his eyes as he did so, and he 
would at any time, when he could 
do so without actual rudeness, leave 
her to “prose,” as she called it, 
with her husband. 

So had he wished for revenge for 
the past, it was his in full measure ; 
for when that beautiful woman was 
quite alone she would utter his 
name in a tone of most passionate 
and bitter regret, as she asked her- 
self why she had been mad enough 
to treat with indifference the love 
which she valued at its true worth 
when it was hers no longer. And 
then a deluding hope would whisper, 
“He has never married, perbaps if 
I were free once more r 

But she knew only too well that 
until she was free it would be im- 
oe for her to win from Dur- 

am the slightest admission of re- 
gard; for, much to her surprise, 
a cordial intimacy had grown up 
between him and her husband, 
whom she had long begun to look 
upon as only a silly and tiresome 
clog upon her liberty. But silly 
in the sense of being without men- 
tal faculties Sir Richard was not, 
nor had he ever been, and when he 
was comparatively free from the 
many debilitating ailments of old 
age, Durham found him an exceed- 
ingly agreeable and instructive com- 
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panion. As to the old man, he was 
wont to assure his wife—but she 
never openly agreed with him— 
“that it was a long time since he 
had met any one whom he liked so 
well as Walter Durham.” 

On several occasions when they 
were quite alone, it occured to Dur- 
ham that the old man wished to make 
him the confidant of some secret 
which oppressed him, and he could 
not help connecting it, if indeed it 
were not all imaginary on his part, 
with the name which Sir Richard had 
uttered in his half-waking state at 
the Academy. Suspicion was aroused 
in Durham’s mind by the way in 
which the old man returned again 
and again to a particular subject, 
that of private marriages, and the 
troubles which they too often en- 
tailed, but he never discussed the 
matter fully ; he would skirt round 
it, touching it and yet avoiding it in 
a manner which was very suggestive 
to the mind of the clever young 
lawyer. 

Durham had had in his profes- 
sional life many intricate puzzles to 
unravel, and he was convinced that 
Sir Richard had either really been, 
or believed himself to have been, 
guilty of some wrong which he 
wished to atone for before his death, 
if possible, and if not before, then 
by the disposition of his property by 
will. He also felt sure that, either 
by fair means or foul, Lady Leigh 
had learned enough of what was 
going on in her husband’s mind to 
make her suspicious. He was right 
in thinking that her curiosity was 
aroused, but he bad no means of 
knowing that all her information 
was gathered from the broken talk of 
her husband in his sleep ; for weeks 
and weeks he had been in the habit 
of calling out suddenly in the dead 
of the night, “Search the box! 
search the box!” and most gladly 
would Lady Leigh had done so had 
she known what box to search, but 
when she asked the old man what he 
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meant he would reply, “ A dream, my 
dear, all a dream.” 

She was always in a fidget when 
Durham and her husband were alone, 
and on more than one occasion when 
the former felt that Sir Richard was 
on the point of making his confession, 
Lady Leigh would appear and break 
up the ¢ée-d-téte ; and it must be 
confessed that when Durham heard 
the soft sweet voice joining in the 
conversation, and the rustle of her 
dress as she moved about the room, 
he felt anything but amiably dis- 
posed towards the woman he had 
thought so perfect, and loved so well 
a few short years before. 

Another year and another went 
by, and the passage of time made a 
visible, change for the worse in Sir 
Richard Leigh ; he had had in the 
spring, soon after he came to Lon- 
don, a slight stroke of paralysis, from 
which he rallied, but his strength 
and memory began to fail, and he 
looked many years older than his 
actual age. His liking for Durham 
had steadily increased, and the young 
man was always kind and attentive 
to him; Lady Leigh, too, was an 
exemplary wife, but she contrived to 
combine a fair share of amusement 
for herself with her devotion to her 
husband. To do the old man justice, 
he was not exacting of her time, not 
nearly so much as he was of Dur- 
ham’s, upon whom he had no claim ; 
Lucy was not suited by nature to 
comfort the life of an invalid, there 
was not enough of repose about her 
mentally or physically; she would 
speak when she ought to have been 
silent, and would rustle about his 
room in her fashionable and elaborate 
garments when she ought to have 
kept still; but her good temper was 
unfailing, she did not resent peevish 
complaints, and she was always ready 
to obey dutifully when Sir Richard 
desired her to go to some féte or 
dinner party, and not to trouble her- 
self about him. 

It was well for her that he was so 
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considerate, for long before the end 
of the season he was ordered out of 
town by his physician, and she was 
obliged to endure the solitude of 
Leighton Court. 

“You will soon come down, will 
you not, and see us in our penal 
settlement ? ” she said, pathetically, 
to Durham, “or rather to see Sir 
Richard,” she added, with a pout, 
which was quite lost upon her former 
lover; he had reached such a stage 
of indifference regarding her, that he 
did not notice the airs and graces 
which she played off upon him, and 
he never guessed the hunger that 
was in her heart for one admiring 
glance, or one look to show that the 
past was not wholly forgotten. 

The long vacation had just begun, 
and Durham was on the point of 
starting for his holiday trip when he 
was summoned to Leighton Court, 
Sir Richard had had another stroke, 
and his state had been declared hope- 
less, but he had recovered enough to 
be able to speak, and he had asked 
so often for Durham, that it was 
thought advisable to send for him. 
It was not a very pleasant prospect 
for the young man, but his pre- 
sence had such a soothing effect 
upon the poor old invalid, jthat he 
made up his mind to stay at the 
Court as long as he could be of any 
use. He could see that his self- 
sacrifice would not be of long dura- 
tion, for day by day the end became 
visibly nearer. 

Sir Richard did not suffer much, 
nor was he very troublesome, but he 
was obstinate in his determination 
not to allow a nurse or a servant to 
sit up with him. So Durham had 
a bed made up for himself in the 
dressing-room, the door of which 
was always left open, and a man-ser- 
vant slept within call. A fortnight 
passed away quietly, and it seemed 
to Durham as if this strange episode 
in his life might last longer than he 
had anticipated, when he was aroused 
one night by hearing a movement 
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in Sir Richard’s room, and when he 
went in he found the old man strug- 
gling to get out of bed. 

“ Ah!” he said, falling back when 
Durham appeared, “they said you 
had gone away, and I wanted to see 
if you had taken it with you; don’t 
lose sight of it—don’t give it to my 
lady!” 

“Of course not,” said Durham, 
who saw at once that his mind was 
wandering. 

“ But let me see it, let me open 
it, I have the key here!” cried the 
old man excitedly ; “ you are in the 
plot to rob Mabel, you and my 
lady.” 

“Who is Mabel?” asked Dur- 
ham, struck once more by the men- 
tion of the name, “is she in the 
house? should you like to see 
her ?” 

* Mab must have all, all!” mut- 
tered the dying man, paying no heed 
to the question ; then he fell off into 
a kind of stupor, and aithough he 
spoke again at intervals, what he 
said could not be understood. 

Durham roused the servants, and 
sent for Lady Leigh: she came at 
once, looking frightened, but pic- 
turesque, with her long hair flowing 
over her white dressing-gown. 

“He has been talking strangely,”’ 
said Durham ; “is there any one for 
whom you ought to send? he spoke 
of that Mabel again. Do you not 
know who she is?” 

Lady Leigh shook her head, she 
had taken one of her husband’s 
hands, and was bending over him, 
but he took no notice of her. “He 
is going, I am afraid,” she said, and 
Durham could not help wondering 
if she were glad or sorry as she said 
the words ; he knew she had married 
for money and rank, and he took 
for granted that she would benefit 
largely by her husband’s death, pro- 
bably inherit the Court, which he 
had heard from Sir Richard was 
unentailed. But, glad or sorry, she 
stayed with him to the end, and if 
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there was a secret to hear Durham 
could never hear it fr@m the old man, 
for he never spoke again. 

“And now that he is gone,” 
thought Durham, as he sat alone at 
breakfast the following morning, “I 
can get away at once, it is strange 
that I should have been so intimately 
associated with her husband; but 
she must now manage her affairs 
without my help.” 

But his release was not so near as 
he anticipated; Sir Richard’s law- 
yer came down, and astounded Dur- 
ham by telling him that he had been 
left sole executor to the will. And so 
it was, a short codicil, signed and 
witnessed, had been drawn up in 
London, just before the old man’s 
attack, in which Durham was named 
as executor; and the codicil ended 
with the intimation that the will 
was in a box, the key of which the 
testator had attached to a ribbon, 
which he always wore round his 
neck. 

“1 know nothing of a box,” said 
Durham, who was both annoyed and 
perplexed ; and then he remembered 
the rambling words of the old man 
before his death. “ We must ask 
about the key,” he added. 

It was forthcoming, and on a 
label attached to it they read—* The 
key of the little red box, which con- 
tains my will and other important 

apers.” 

“Well,” said Durham, “ we have 
a clue in the colour; a little red box 
is easily found, and I am sure I have 
seen one about somewhere lately: 
but I had better ask Lady Leigh, she 
probably knows where it is.” 

But Lady Leigh announced that 
she could not see any one, not even 
Mr. Durham, until after the funeral, 
she was really quite overcome, 80 
he had to stay on at the Court fora 
week ; however, on his own respon- 
sibility, he made a search in Sir 
Richard’s study for the box, but it 
was not to be found. 

At the end of a week Lady Leigh 
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received him,dressed in crape-covered 
garments, and on her head a widow's 
cap. “You are so kind, so very 
kind,” she murmured, pressing his 
hand between both her own. 

But Durham was not to be de- 
coyed intoany outburst of sentiment, 
his manner was formal and business- 
like. He said how sorry he was to 
be obliged to intrude upon her at 
such atime; but it was necessary 
to ask her if she could tell him 
where to find the red box. 

She was very sorry, but she knew 
nothing of it; had never even seen 
it with Sir Richard, as far as she 
could remember ; and as she could 
not have any motive for not wishing 
it to be found, Durham knew that 
she was telling the truth. 

He thenturned to another matter, 
and he would not allow her to evade 
his questions; he asked her to tell 
him who the woman was to whom 
Sir Richard had twice alluded in his 
presence as Mabel. 

Lady Leighblushed and hesitated, 


and then spoke with apparent diffi- 


dence. “It is a cruel thing,” she 
said, “for a wife to have to allude, 
even to her best and dearest friend, 
to any episode in her husband’s life 
which is reprehensible, but, man- 
like, you will make allowance for 
youthful indiscretion; Mabel was 
the illegitimate daughter of poor 
dear Sir Richard, and she left the 
Court on his marriage.”” Durham, 
of course, did not guess that she had 
been sent away by Lady Leigh’s 
desire. 

“You are quite sure, pardon the 
question,” he said, “ that the mother 
of this Mabel was never married to 
Sir Richard?” 

“Mr. Durham!” was Lucy’s re- 
ply ; “ you amaze me! With every 
wish to think the very best of my 
husband, I can assure you that she 
never was.” Lady Leigh had been 
apparently anxious to excuse Sir 
Richard for having formed an illicit 
connection, and yet the idea of a 
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marriage seemed to fill her with in- 
dignant surprise. 

“And you do not know,” he 
asked, “ what the other important 

apers are to which allusion is made 
in the codicil ?” 

No, she knew nothing of them. 

“ And you do not think it proba- 
ble that this girl, Mabel, may have 
taken the box from Leighton Court ?” 

No, Lady Leigh thought it was 
very improbable. 

“Or that Sir Richard may have 
given it to her?” 

Lady Leigh was positive that he 
had not; she was becoming very 
tired of Durham’s cross-examina- 
tion; if that was the kind of in- 
tercourse which was to take place 
between them she would gain very 
little by her liberty. Of course, in 
that early stage of her widowhood 
she did not expect him to appear in 
a lover-like character; but somehow 
he seemed even more distant and © 
ceremonious than he had been in 
Sir Richard’s lifetime. She was not 
uneasy about the mysterious box; 
of course, if not at the Court, it was 
in London, and in the meantime, 
until it was found, she should re- 
main, where sbe felt sure the will 
would leave her undisputed mistress 
of both the town and the country 
house. 

Having failed to find the box at 
Leighton Court, Durham went to 
London, and there he and Mr. Good- 
all, the lawyer, made a careful, but 
fruitless search for it. Durham was 
under the impression that he had 
seen a red box in the library at 
Grosverner Street, but no box, which 
by any stretch of imagination could 
be called red, was forthcoming, and 
Durham had to confess himself 
utterly at fault as to his next move; 
neither he nor Goodall bad any clue 
as to the contents of the will, and 
without it they might be unconsci- 
ously wronging some one whom Sir 
Richard had desired to benefit. 

Durham was of opinion thatevery- 
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thing had been left to Lady Leigh. 
The lawyer did not agree with him ; 
and when Durham proposed adver- 
tizing for the mysterious Mabel, 
Goodall thought it would be useless 
to do so unless they were quite sure 
that she could help them in any 
way, and they knew that her pre- 
sence would be disagreeable to Lady 
Leigh. So the whole affair came 
to a dead lock; Durham declared 
that he could not spend the rest of 
his life looking for a red box; that he 
had his own work to do, and that 
until the will was found, and he was 
called upon to act as executor, the 
widow must manage her affairs as 
she best could. 

So for six months he was left 
unmolested ; then Lady Leigh came 
to town, and asked him perpetually 
to come and see her; she gave very 
quiet little dinners, too, at which he 
could not help appearing now and 
then, and Lucy made so much of 
him, that several of his friends con- 
gratulated him slyly, and told him 
he was doing well for himself. Lady 
Leigh spoke very little about busi- 
ness; she would sometimes laugh- 
ingly ask him when he and Goodall 
were going to produce the will, and 
declare that, as far as she was con- 
cerned, she was very well satisfied 
with things as they were ; and Dur- 
ham did not think it worth his while 
to explain that she would by-and- 
by find herself in difficulties as re- 
‘ garded money, if it were not ascer- 
tained whether her husband had 
made a will or not. 

Durham was by no means in a 
contented frame of mind at that 
time ; he would have given much to 
have been able to break away from 
his enforced intimacy with the 


woman whom he had once loved so 
blindly, for he could not help seeing 
that she was leaving no effort un- 
tried to bring him again under the 
influence of her beauty ; it grieved 
him to see her preparing bumilia- 
tion for herself, for even if she had 
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not lost her old charm, he had now 
no heart to give her. 

I have had so much to say of late 
with regard to Durbam’s outward 
life in his capacity of confidential 
friend to Sir Richard Leigh, that I 
have neglected to dwell at all upon 
his inner life, and have unintention- 
ally allowed it to be supposed that 
he had not again indulged himself 
in the questionable luxury of falling 
in love. But he had met his fate in 
a commonplace way enough in the 
person of his sister’s governess; she 
was a pretty girl, but she was not 
brilliant nor strikingly attractive in 
any way. Mrs. Hamerton, Durham’s 
sister, had at first been rather pro- 
voked, and could not, as is usual 
with sisters, tell what “ Walter” had 
seen to admire in her governess, 
Mary Winn; but seeing that he was 
perfectly serious, and sufficiently in 
love to induce him to come far more 
frequently than had been his wont 
to his brother-in-law’s rectory, which 
was situated in one of the midland 
counties, she became reconciled to 
the idea, and was even anxious that 
the marriage should not be too long 
delayed. But Durham was not an 
impatient lover, he was on the look- 
out for an appointment ; in fact, he 
had the promise of the next recor- 
dership which fell vacant, so no date 
had been fixed for the marriage at 
the time when he became involved 
in the affairs of Sir Richard and 
Lady Leigh. 

He was one of those men who 
are unfailingly reticent upon matters 
of business, so he had never men- 
tioned even to his future wife the 
complications which had arisen from 
the supposed loss of the box con- 
taining the will. 

After this digression to explain 
the state of Durham’s affections, 
when he was a second time brought 
into intimate association with Lucy, 
free orice more, and to others, if not 
to him, not less fascinating than 
old, I return to the perplexity 
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occasioned by the disappearance of 
the little red box. 

Sir Richard had been dead more 
than a year before the mystery was 
cleared up in that provokingly sim- 
pe manner so usual in real life. 

urham was driving one afternoon 
along the Strand in a hansom, and 
on passing the chemist’s shop into 
which the victim of the accident, 
which had occurred some years ago, 
had been carried, he remembered, 
with one of those flashes of memory 
which seem like inspiration, the box 
which the young man in the shop 
had given him, and which was lying 
covered with dust upon a shelf in 
his chambers atthatmoment. “And 
a red box, too,”’ he said ; “I knew I 
had seen one somewhere.” 

His first act on reaching his 
chambers was of course to take 
down the box and examine it ; but, 
after all, the outside of one box is 
very much like the outside of 
another box, and Mr. Goodall had 
the key. To Mr. Goodall he went 
without delay, and told the story of 
the girl who had been knocked 
down by the hansom. 

“Well, if this is the box,” said 
the lawyer, when Durham had fin- 
ished, “ it is rather a curious coinci- 
dence. Who was the girl, and how 
came she to have in her possession 
the box containing Sir Richard 
Leigh’s will ?” 

“She must have been his daughter 
Mabel,” said Durham; “I should 
not have known her again had I met 
her half-an-hour after the accident, 
but I remember that she decidedly 
looked like a lady ;—as to the box, 
she either stole it when she was 
leaving the Court, or Sir Richard 
gave it to her.” 

“For the which idiotic act he must 
have had a strong motive,” said the 
lawyer, as he prepared to fit the key 
into the lock. Key and box, with- 
out doubt, belonged to each other, 
for in an instant the latter lay open 
before the two men, and they found 


therein first the will, and then a 
small sealed packet without any ad- 
dress.. After a short consultation 
Durham and the lawyer decided to 
open it, it contained the portrait of 
a woman, and the certificate of a 
marriage which had been solemnized 
nearly thirty years before between 
Richard Leigh and Mabel Darwin. 
Another paper was a copy of the 
register of the birth of Mabel, 
daughter of Richard and Mabel 
Leigh, born two years after the 
marriage of her parents; and on 
the back of the picture was written, 
‘Mabel, Lady Leigh, died May th, 
18—, four years after the birth of 
her daughter.” 

“And you knew nothing of all 
this ? ” asked Durham of the lawyer. 

“ Nothing whatever,” he replied ; 
“T was not employed by Sir Richard 
until a short time before his second 
marriage, and some time after that 
event took place, he told me that he 
had made his will, but he did not 
consult me about it. I imagine 
that his first wife was not a gentle- 
woman, and that she was living with 
him for some years before he mar- 
ried her ; I did hear that there used 
to be a person living at the Court, 
who was not visited, and I suspect 
that the marriage was not generally 
believed in.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Durham, 
“we may take for granted that the 
girl who was all but killed by my 
cab was Miss Leigh, the legitimate 
heiress of all Sir Richard's wealth. 
I wonder what has become of her?” 

The lawyer, having no suggestion 
to offer on that point, proposed that 
they should read the will; it was 
not an elaborate document by an 
means, and by it Sir Richard left 
everything he was possessed of, 
houses, lands, money, plate, books, 
pictures, &c., &c., to his daughter 
Mabel absolutely, and in her hands 
he said his will would be found after 
his death, and also the certificate of 
his marriage with her mother; his 
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estate was charged with an annuity 
of a thousand a year to his wife, 
Lucy, in addition to the settlement 
made upon her at her marriage; 
and if he, the testator, outlived his 
daughter, the entire property was 
to pass to a distant cousin, but 
Mabel had the power to dispose of 
the whole as she pleased. 

So far all doubt was at an end, 
the will had been found, but where 
was the heiress? she might have 
died in the hospital from the effects 
of the accident which had put Dur- 
ham into unconscious possession of 
the little red box. 

“ We must advertise for her now,” 
said Mr. Goodall, “for, if not alive, 
we must have satisfactory proof of 
her death, and upon you,” he added, 
with a smile, “ will devolve the task 
of enlightening Lady Leigh.” 

“TI suppose she will want to see 
these papers,” said Durham ; “ well, 
then, I must take them down to the 
Court, and perhaps by the time I get 
back your advertisement will have 
been answered.” 

Durham telegraphed to Lady 
Leigh, to say that he wanted to see 
her on business, and in due time he 
peewee at the Court, and with him 
the precious red box. Lucy received 
him,metaphorically,with open arms ; 
she hated business in the abstract, 
yet when business brought Walter 
Durham within reach of her eyes, 
she could tolerate it. However, 
when she had heard what he had to 
tell, and had examined the papers, 
she was so overcome with mortifica- 
tion, that he could not help feeling 
pity for her; but he was obliged to 
make it very plain, that it was im- 
possible for any reasonable person 
to doubt that the marriage with 
Mabel’s mother was a bona fide 
transaction, and that if living Mabel 
was Sir Richard’s heiress. 

“I do not care,” said Lucy, “I 
have been treated infamously, and I 
am determined not to acknowledge 
her.” 
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“You can do as you wish about 
that,” said Durham, “it.will not 
affect her position in any way ;” and 
then he locked up the precious 
papers, and began to talk upon other 
subjects, but Lady Leigh had not 
the self control of a thorough woman 
of the world, and she could not hide 
her vexation and disappointment. 

I am fully aware that, in saying 
Durham got back to town with the 
red box and its contents untampered 
with in his possession, I am letting 
slip through my clumsy fingers an 
opportunity of a -— 
self by the description of a highly 
“sensational” but somewhat im- 
probable incident. By all the laws 
which govern modern fiction, Lady 
Leigh should have made her way in 
the dead of the night into Durham’s 
room, and have carried off the little 
red box; she should then have ecare- 
fully hidden the contents in her 
jewel-case, or some other equally safe 

lace to which her maid had access, 
instead of burning them, as any 
sensible woman, who was unprin- 
cipled enough to steal them, would 
have done. 

Nothing of this kind took place ; 
I am really almost ashamed to con- 
fess that when Durham got up he 
found the box just where he had left 
it the night before, and he took it 
away with him to London, most 
devoutly wishing that he had never 
known any one connected with it. 

The advertisement for Mabel 
Leigh had already appeared twice in 
the “ Agony Column” of the Times, 
and Mr. Goodall was preparing him- 
self to receive and rout with great 
slaughter the impostors assumin 
the name whom he expected to visit 
him, in order to hear of something to 
their advantage, and he was perhaps 
unreasonably disappointed that nei- 
ther the real Mabel Leigh, nor any 
claimant of her name, had appeared. 
On the third day that the adver- 
tisement appeared, Durham got a 
strangely worded and rather inco- 
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herent telegram from his sister, de- 
siring him to come to her imme- 
diately; he was not unwilling to 
obey, for he felt just then as if a 
few days spent in the society of 
the placid woman whom he intended 
to marry would do bim good. 

But, very much to his surprise, he 
found on his arrival at the midland 
county rectory that her placidity 
had vanished, and there was also a 
striking change in her appearance, 
which perplexed him considerably ; 
his sister, too, seemed in a state of 
suppressed excitement, and before 
he had time to brush off the dust of 
his journey, she had shut him into 
the study with her husband and 
herself, and, putting the Times into 
his hand, she pointed tothe advertise- 
ments addressed to Mabel Leigh, and 
said with emphasis, “ There/ read 
that!” 

“My dear Sophia,” he answered, 
“T know all about it.” 

“ Know all about it!’’ repeated 
Mrs. Hamerton, “ then why do you 
advertise for her when she is here in 
the house, and she says you do not 
know?” 

It was easy for Durham to guess 
the rest, even after that not very 
lucid explanation, but having at 
length got his sister to say in so 
many words, that her governess and 
his future wife was the Mabel Leigh 
for whom he and the lawyer were 
in search, he had some difficulty in 
prevailing upon Mrs. Hamerton to 
allow him to hear the story from the 
girl’s own lips. She told him every- 
thing.as simply as possible, how, on 
leaving the hospital, she had dis- 
covered that the box entrusted to her 
by her father when she left Leighton 
Court was, as she believed, lost for 
ever; that, fearing Sir Richard’s 
anger, she had broken off all com- 
munication with him, and had even 
given up applying for the allowance 
he had promised to make to her 
annually ; she had always been able 
to make enough for her wants by 
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teaching, and that about a year after 
her accident she had been engaged 
by Mr. Hamerton. She had read 
the announcement of her father’s 
death in the Times, but she had 
thought it better to make no in- 
quiries about him as she had no 
expectation of having been re- 
membered by him at the end, so 
she went on living quietly as here- 
tofore, calling herself by the last 
syllable of her mother’s name of 
Darwin, her own names being Mabel 
Mary. But on seeing the ad- 
vertisement for Mabel Leigh, her 
resolve to hide her connection with 
Sir Richard was shaken; she did 
not know how far she was justified 
in continuing to hide herself, so 
she at last made up her mind to 
tell her story to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamerton, and to ask their advice. 

Mrs. Hamerton, like the majority 
of women, dearly loved a mystery, 
and she at once jumped to the 
conclusion—more correct than such 
conclusions usually are—that there 
was a brilliant prospect in store for 
her future sister-in-law, whom she 
began forthwith to call Miss Leigh ; 
and so she despatched the telegram 
which brought Durham upon the 
scene, and when he had heard the 
story, and realized the “situation,” 
he could not all at once decide in 
his own mind whether he was glad 
or sorry at the turn which events 
had taken. His marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard 
Leigh would put him in possession 
of a large property, but it seemed 
to him as if he did not love Mabel 
Leigh as well as he had loved the 
governess, Mary Winn, and when 
he thought of Lady Leigh it was 
with a keener pang than he had 
felt since the evening he had learned 
that she had thrown him over. 

“TI suppose I am a confounded 
ass not to think myself the luckiest 
fellow in England!” he said to 
himself, as, accompanied by his 
sister and Mabel, he went by 
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cag to Mr. Goodall’s 
chambers. 

Mabel had no difficulty in proving 
herself to be the veritable Mabel 
Leigh, and then the next step was 
for Durham to prove the will and 
put her into possession of her pro- 
perty. But he had also before him 
the agreeable task of enlightening 
Lady Leigh as to the fact of the 
former marriage of her husband, 
and of his own unconscious en- 
gagement to Sir Richard’s only 
child. 

Lady Leigh was in Grosvenor 
Street, so he wrote asking for an 
appointment on urgent business ; 
she replied at once, with an invita- 
tion to dine with her alone, adding 
that after dinner he might discuss 
as much business as he pleased. 

During the progress of that ¢éte- 
a-téte dinner, there was too marked 
a change in Durham’s manner to 
escape the _— eyes of Lady 
Leigh, but, blinded by her} wishes 
and her vanity, she failed to put the 
true interpretation upon it. She 
had not spared any pains to make 
her dinner and herself more than 
usually attractive to the man whom 
she now thought it worth her while 
to captivate, and she felt gay and 
triumphant as she noted his fits of 
absence, his forced gaiety, and his 
peculiarly soft and gentle manner 
to herself. He certainly was more 
deferential, and, I may say, more 
tender than usual ; he knew he was 
about to inflict terrible pain upon 
the woman who had once in her 
life dealt him a merciless blow, but 
he was too chivalrous by nature not 
to feel strong repugnance to the 
task before him. 

But the moment came when he 
could no longer put off the revela- 
tion, and he determined to tell her 
first of his engagement. “Lady 
Leigh,” he began, “I ‘have often 
wished you to know what I have 
come here to tell you this evening ; 
you will understand why I have not 
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spoken upon this subject before ; I 
have always tried in my intercourse 
with you to avoid all mention of the 
past, which I feel sure is not for- 
gotten by either of us, although I 
can say with truth that I have kept 
my thoughts as far as possible fixed 
only upon what was pleasant in it; 
when you have heard all you will 
understand why I speak in this way 
now——”’ 

“T understand without hearin 
all,” she interrupted, with a flush 
upon her face and a bright sparkle 
in her eyes. “And, oh, believe me, 
the one hope of my life is to be 
allowed to atone for the past.” 

He thought she was alluding to 
her treatment of her step-daughter, 
of which he had heard from Mabel, 
but before he could enlighten her 
she hurried on. ‘“ Yes, atone for 
my past conduct to you by the 
devotion of my life, the love of 
my whole heart! I do not try to 
excuse my deception of you, I ac- 
knowledge that I encouraged your 
attentions; I acknowledge that 
when I accepted Sir Richard I 
loved you! es, Walter,” and 
she rose and went close to him; 
“ but if I loved you then, I love you 
—oh, so much more fondly and 
truly now! and have you not for- 
given me?” 

Durham was for a moment 
actually powerless to speak, so 
astounded was he by the nature of 
her words and by the rapidity with 
which they were uttered. “ Lady 
Leigh,” he said at length—and the 
coldness of his tone made her 
retreat again from his side—‘“ Lady 
Leigh, believe me, I regret from 
my heart that you should have so 
spoken before I had time fully to 
explain my object in coming here 
this evening. I did not come to 
speak of the past, as I should have 
done were my feelings now what 
they were—before your marriage.” 
He was checked by a low moan 
from his unhappy companion, as she 
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turned her face from him and hid 
it against the back of her chair. 
He got up and walked quickly about 
the room; he was deeply pained, 
and ready to reproach himself 
bitterly for having been so blind 
as to the nature of her feelings. 
“This painful interview had better 
end quickly,” he said, presently; 
“will you not listen to me for a 
few moments before I go?” 

“Go on,” she answered, raising 
her head with an effort. 

“T have been for some time,” he 
continued, “engaged to marry a 
young lady who was, until quite 
lately, my sister’s governess, and her 
change of position is owing to the 
fact that she is in reality Mabel 
Leigh, the daughter of your late 
husband by his first marriage; you 
are already aware that, by Sir 
Richard’s will, she inherits all his 
property.” 

Lady Leigh again threw herself 
back in her chair, and laughed 
hysterically. “ You have done well 
for yourself, Mr. Durham,” she 
said, with as much irony as she 
could manage to infuse into her 
trembling voice; “and I congratu- 
late you upon being about to follow 
my excellent example in marrying for 
money ! I have, of course, no alter- 
native but to submit, but I utterl 
refuse to believe that this girl, 
whom you and Mr. Goodall have 
as up out of the streets, is the 
egitimate daughter of my husband ; 
however, if it suits you to believe 
the contrary, I am powerless to dis- 
pute the matter.” 

“ Tam sorry,” Durham answered, 
“that you think I am capable of 
the baseness of not only putting 
forward an imposter, but of making 
her my wife in order to benefit by 
the fraud, but if this low opinion of 
me enables you to forget part of 
what passed between us this even- 
ing, I am satisfied.” 

His well-deserved rebuke struck 
home, for she shivered, and a deep 


blush rose to her face. Then he 
rose to go, saying, “ You have my 
best wishes for your happiness, and 
this meeting is probably our last 
for some time to come.” 

He was at the door when she 
stopped him, and caught his arm. 
“ Going without a kind word,” she 
gasped; “will you not say even 
one—the last I shall ever hear from 
you;—say that you do not alto- 
gether hate and despise me?” 

“T have no right to do either, 
Lady Leigh,” he answered gravely : 
“Good-bye.” He forced himself to 
take her hand, but there was no 
warmth in the action, and she 
turned from him with a bitter sigh. 
When the door closed upon him 
she flung herself upon the ground, 
and cried as if her heart were break- 
ing; she could not hate him for 
loving another woman, but she 
hated that other for being loved by 
him. 

Six months later Durham and 
Mabel Leigh were married, to the 
intense satisfaction of Mrs. Hamer- 
ton, who was sorely puzzled by her 
brother’s conduct from the time the 
girl he had wooed and won as a 
poor governess had inherited money 
and position ; the young man alto- 
gether ignoring the fact that she 
had been at first attracted by his 
brilliant cleverness, which stood out 
in very striking contrast to the ~ 
stupidity of the young squires 
whom she met now and then at 
Mr. Hamerton’s croquet and dinner 
gi es, and that she had then 

sun to care for him, and to feel 
glid when he showed a preference 
for her society ; he had laedl er- 
suaded himself that, if janes by 
some feeling of honour, she would 
give him up and marry some one 
higher in the social scale than a 

oor hard-working barrister. 

But it all came right in the end, 
for he could not long shut his eyes 
to the fact that his coldness hurt 
Mabel deeply, that her love was 
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both true and deep, and that she 
valued her wealth for his sake only, 
and not for the social benefits it 
would bestow upon herself. 

“ There is something not all right 
between us, Walter,” she bad said 
to him one evening, as they walked 
together in Mr. Hamerton’s garden. 
“You have never seemed to care 
for me since you knew that I was 
Mabel Leigh.” 

“ Because Mabel Leigh is a rich 
woman, and Mary Winn was as poor 
I as am,” he answered, struck by 
the pathetic tremor in her voice ; 
“and people will say that Durham 
has done well for himself.” 
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“ But if Mabel Leigh thinks that 
she has done well for herself, is not 
that enough?” she asked shyly and 
softly. “Ah, Walter, you seem to 
have grown hard a cynical of 
late, what has changed you? I 
fear you do not believe in love.” 

“Will you teach me, then, will 
you bring back my faith?” he 
whispered, and from that hour life 
wore for him a new and a brighter 
aspect, and the day came ere long 
when he confessed that after all fate 
had not been very unkind to him 
when she had placed in his hands 
the little Red Box. 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE, LONDON. 


PART I. 


TurniNe aside from crowded Fleet 
Street, we come upon that solemn 
and suggestive building, the Temple 
Church. As we consider the pecu- 
liar form of the edifice, and are 
attracted by that “round, half 
fortress, half chapter - house - like 
structure,” we are puzzled till we 
remember how the dwellings of 
those who founded it were one day 
the scenes of religious worship, the 
next of attack and defence. In 
recalling the dark and terrible end 
of the haughty Knights Templars, 
let us not forget that once 7 
were free from that pride whic 
hastened their fall ; for in the be- 
ginning they mingled humility with 
valour, listening gladly to the ex- 
hortations of that lowly monk St. 
Bernard, who, by his contemporaries, 
was so deeply reverenced as to be 
called the thirteenth Apostle, and 
to whom Luther does homage, 
speaking of him as “a man 80 
odly and so chaste that he is to 
Be commended and preferred before 
them all,” that is, before all the 
fathers. 

Bernard, in his Liber de Laude 
Nove Milite Templi, thus con- 
trasts the manners of the secular 
soldiery with those of his own well- 
beloved warrior - disciples: “ Ye 
cover your horses with silken trap- 
pings, and gay cloths float over 
your coats of mail: ye paint your 
lances, shields, and saddles; ye 
adorn your bridles and spurs with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Are these the insignia of warriors 
orof women? Ye yourselves have 
often experienced that three things 


are especially necessary to a knight : 
that he be bold, active and watch- 
ful, light of foot, and prompt to 
strike. But ye, on the contrary, 
have your hair long, after the 
fashion of women (to the disgrace 
of the beholder); your feet are 
entangled in your long and flow- 
ing robes, and your hands buried 
in the folds of your wide and 
spreading sleeves. But they (the 
Templars) eschew chess and dice, 
and take no delight in hawking, 
soothsayers, buffoons, or any vain 
diversions, and mad frolics they 
hold in abomination ; they cut their 
hair in remembrance of that saying 
of the Apostle, ‘It is a shame for 
a man to have long hair.’ They 
are never gaily dressed, seldom 
washed, but choose rather to appear 
with uncombed hair, dim with dust, 
and embrowned by exposure to the 
sun.” 

The Milites Templi, or Knights 
Templars, who were, in these first 
days of discipline and humility, 
called “The poor of the Holy 
City,” united the most popular 
qualities of the crusading age,— 
religious fervour and daring valour ; 
these they exercised in the most 
popular of all enterprises—the 
defence of the Holy Land and of 
the Christian pilgrims. 

“They live,” writes Saint Ber- 
nard, “they triumph most gloriously 
for Christ’s sake, and still more 
gloriously do they die for Him, the 
martyr’s death.” Thus brave and 
pure were the Knights Templars 
under the teachings of poverty; 
but ere long riches flowed in upon 
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them with all its dangers, and 
gradually they grew haughty be- 
yond control. The suppression of 
the Order, it has been said, was 
inevitable and justifiable; things 
were changing, and there was no 
longer any room for these knights 
of the crusading age. “The 
crusade of St. Louis,’ writes 
Michelet, “was the last crusade. 
The middle age had produced its 
ideal, its flower, and its fruit; the 
time had come for it to perish. In 
Philippe le Bel, grandson of St. 
Louis, modern times commence ; 
the middle age is insulted in Boni- 
face VIII.; the crusades burned 
at the stake in the persons of the 
Templars.” 

The suppression of the Order 
might indeed have been inevitable 
and justifiable; but when we con- 
sider the dire revenge and the 
absence of pity shown in the pro- 
ceedings against these Knights of 
the Holy Land, and when we re- 
member also their history, their 
many noble actions, and the heroic 
martyrdom of the few victims who 
retained to the last the traditional 
courage of the celebrated Order, 
surely the tragedy of the Knights 
Templars must for ever claim our 
compassion, more especially if we 
can resolve without prejudice to 
listen to what has been adduced in 
their defence by many writers. 

Not only are we able to consult 
the works of a considerable number 
of modern historians who have 
written on this subject, but there 
are also original authorities extant. 
Besides the Gesta Dei per Francos 
and other volumes, arranged while 
the Order was still in existence, 
there are manuscript records at 
hand. From all these modern 
writers have not failed to make 
their selections. We have the 
work of M. Dupuy, published in 
1654, in which too one-sided a view 
is given of the tragedy of the 
Templars, M. Dupuy speaking of 
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the lofty and virtuous deeds of 
Philippe le Bel, their fatal enemy. 
It has indeed been justly remarked 
of this writer, that he must be 
regarded as “an advocate of 
Philippe le Bel rather than as a 
historian of the Templars.” 

At the close of the seventeeth 
century, Giirtler printed a history 
of the Order, composed in Latin. 
In 1755, there appeared at Lisbon 
a Portuguese work on the subject, 
and nearly ten years later one in 
Spanish by Campomanes, both of 
them we are told containing valu- 
able information. The indefatigable 
Germans have not failed to make 
their researches, which have re- 
sulted in works by Anton, Wilcke, 
and others. The learned Dane, 
Bishop Munter, has thrown much 
light upon this interesting chapter 
of medieval history by having 
printed from the Vatican MSS. 
the Statute-book of the Order, ac- 
companying it by valuable notes. 
Moreover, strict inquiries have been 
instituted concerning the much 
talked-of secret doctrines and sym- 
bolical ceremonies which prevailed 
among that fraternity of daring 
enthusiasts; and Moldenhauer, in 
1792, published the whole process 
against the Knights Templars. 
Raynouard, Barillet, Hernant, Von 
Hamner, De Lacy, Gruber, and 
others, have contributed to our fund 
of information; and above all, we 
must refer our readers to C, G. 
Addison’s “Knights Templars,” 
and his smaller work, “The Temple 
Church.” 

The Order of Knights Templars 
was not the first Christian brother- 
hood who walked the holy ground 
of Palestine; there was another 
of previous origin which eventually 
vied with them in martial achieve- 
ments. From a very early period, 
those of the Christian faith had 
felt themselves drawn by an irre- 
sistible force towards one common 
centre. Devout multitudes, at the 
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touch of enthusiasm, had been 
willing to brave unknown dangers, 
that they might visit that ground 
which they regarded as hallowed 
beyond all other on the face of the 
earth. They heard of many perils 
by the way; but what cared they 
for any of these things, so that 
they might visit Nazareth, behold 
Mount Calvary, stand on the banks 
of the river Jordan, and walk out 
towards Bethany ? 

The pilgrims often encountered 
difficulties beyond their power of 
vanquishing, and if even they suc- 
ceeded in arriving at their sacred 
destination, they were “sore let 
and hindered” in their fervent de- 
votions. Then it was that noble- 
hearted champions arose. No 
longer should their fellow-christians 
, wander about the Holy Land un- 
. housed and in sorrow. 

It was as early as the ninth 
century that, in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, a hospital was to be 
seen, composed of twelve dwellings 
devoted to pilgrims who came from 
afar. To these dwellings were at- 
tached vineyards and cornfields; 

. Moreover, an excellent library estab- 
lished by the bounty of Charlemagne. 
At the close of the tenth century, 
owing to the preaching of Bernard 
of Thuringia, who proclaimed boldly 
that the end of the world was at 
hand, there was so great an increase 
in the number of pilgrims that it 
was found necessary to erect a 
hospital within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. The new building was not 
far from the Holy Sepulchre, and 
by the side of the Church of the 
Holy Virgin, known afterwards as 
the Church of St. Mary di Latina. 
Here was a safe and peaceful re- 
treat for Christian pilgrims, who 
were received within its walls by 
an abbot and a company of monks 
following the rule of Benedict. If 
the pilgrims were poor, or had been 
plundered by the roving Bedouins, 
the brotherhood paid for them the 
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tax exacted by the unbelievers, who 
at that time possessed the land. As 
guests crowded to the gates, and 
the charitable monks would never fail 
to assure them there was yet room, 
it was again evident that an addi- 
tional hospital must be built; where- 
upon one quickly arose, dedicated 
to St. John the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, known as Eleemon the 
Compassionate, and thus it is that 
the inmates — the Hospitallers of 
history—came by their name of the 
Knights of St. John. The frater- 
nity of the Hospital of St. John 
took the three vows of obedience, 
chastity and poverty, wearing 8 
plain black mantle signed with a 
white cross of eight points. 

In the year 1099, when Jerusa- 
lem was invested by the Crusaders, 
the Hospitallers were presided over 
by the Abbot fetes a native of 
Provence, and a man of exemplary 
piety, mildness and benevolence, 
perfectly free from the violence, 
vindictiveness, and intolerance too 
common in that warlike age. When 
the Holy City was taken by the 
Crusaders, Gerhard, full of the 
spirit of love, felt equal compassion 
for all the sick and wounded ; all 
were welcomed freely to the hos- 
pital, kindness and tender care 
being bestowed not only upon the 
orthodox Catholic, but the schis- 
matic Greek also, and even the 
unbelieving Moslem. Gerhard 
and his monks thus won univer- 
sal gratitude, and especially re- 
joiced was Godfrey, the Christian 
king, when he heard of these 
deeds of mercy. He, greatly ad- 
miring the fervent charity, and the 
unassuming simplicity of the Hos- 
pitallers, bestowed upon them rich 
gifts of land, as did also his brother 
and successor, Baldwin I. These 
royal examples were followed by 
many wealthy potentates, till the 
Hospital of St. John saw itself in 
possession of extensive estates both 
in Europe and Asia; moreover, their 
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numbers increased; for many gal- 
lant knights of gentle birth, who 
had travelled to Palestine to wage 
war with the Infidels, cast away 
their swords, and unbuckled their 
armour, vanquished by reverent 
admiration, as they watched the 
beautiful lives of the Knights of 
St. John, into whose brotherhood 
they humbly craved admittance. 
Thus the Hospitallers became in 
time a rich and goodly company, 
and were emboldened to detach 
themselves from the monastery of 
St. Maria di Latina. 

After the death of the holy and 
humble Gerhard, Raymond, their 
second abbot, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of those knights who 
have relinquished dreams of glory 
for deeds of mercy, drew up for the 
Hospitallers a code of rules similar 
in many particulars to those 
adopted by the later fraternity, 
the Knights Templars, who stood 
in close relation to them, the former 
receiving into a safe fortress the 
weary pilgrims guarded on their 
way by the latter, who cleared the 
road beset by enemies, and pro- 
tected them through the passes 
and defiles of the mountains. The 
Hospitallers had been in existence 
a considerable time before the first 
small band of Templars bound 
themselves together by a sacred 
vow. It was in 1119, that is, the 
twentieth year of the Christian 
dominion in Syria, that nine, or, as 
some say, only seven, knights of 
noble birth took a solemn resolu- 
tion of consecrating their lives to 
the defence of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Christian pilgrims. The 
greater number of them had been 
companions in the field of battle 
with Godfrey de Bouillon, and they 
were encouraged in their chivalrous 
project by Baldwin II., who had 
succeeded to the throne on the 
death of Godfrey’s youngest bro- 
ther, Baldwin I. The palace of 
the king stood close by the Temple 
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of the Lord. To the new brother- 
hood, Baldwin assigned an abode in 
this palace of sacred neighbourhood, 
while he and his nobles contributed 
to their support. The abbot and 
canons of the Temple allowed them 
to keep their arms and weapons in 
a building leading from the royal 
palace to the Temple of the Lord; 
thus they took their name of the 
soldiery of the Temple, or the 
Templars. 

The magnificent structure on 
Mount Moriah, erected by Caliph 
Omer for a mosque, had been con- 
verted into a Christian church on 
the capture of Jerusalem, under the 
title of “ The Temple of the Lord,” 
and an abbot and canons regular 
were attached to this building. 
Within the same enclosure, and 
near the Temple of the Lord, was 
another building, commonly called 
the Temple of Solomon. It had 
originally been a Christian church, 
and had been converted into a 
mosque by the Turks. On the re- 
covery of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
it became the property of the kings 
of Jerusalem. In this building, 
supposed to be on the ancient side 
of Solomon’s Temple, the Knights 
Templars were lodged by the king. 

Of the nine knights, Hugo de 
Paganis was the chief, thus being 
the first Grand Master of the noble 
Order. Next to him in influence, 
was Geoffrey de St. Omer. They 
were all of ancient family and 
gentle breeding, as were the 
Knights Templars who came after 
them. Somewhat later in their 
history, we find it recorded that 
“none were to be admitted to the 
Order of the Knights Templars 
that were of defamed life, or with- 
out being gentlemen of birth.” 
For a time the Knights Templars 
were alone, in combining with the 
turbulent experiences of war, the 
ascetic discipline of the monastery. 
Eventually, the Hospitallers found 
it necessary to follow their exam- 
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ple, the Holy City being surrounded 
with dangers. Thus many a gallant 
knight who had striven hard to 
forget his war-horse, and the sound 
of the trumpet, gladly resumed his 
ancient occupation and entered 
upon Ahe “hallowed warfare at the 
bidding of his abbot; and now, the 
HoSpitallers and the Knights ‘T'em- 
plars fought in concert against 
the many enemies that beset the 
Holy Land. Though in chivalry 
and valorous deeds, the Knights 
of St. John vied gloriously with 
the Knights Templers, they do not 
occupy the same space in the history 
of the Crusades, their noble con- 
Jréres having come down to us as 
the mogt distinguished of all the 
Christian warriors of that age. 

For’ the first nine years the 
Templars were poor, and none were 
added to their small company ; in- 
deed, they were in their early days 
entirely eclipsed by the Hospitallers. 
For food and raiment they depended 
solely on the alms of the pious, 
Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey de 
St. Omer, as we read, having but 
one horse between them : hence the 
well-known seal: of the Milites 
Templi, in which, with noble pride, 
they commemorated their poverty. 
But Baldwin watched over them, and 
seeing that none were being added 
to their number, and that they were 
living in pitiable, but uncomplaining 
poverty, despatched two of the self- 
denying brotherhood to Europe, as 
envoys of his to the Pope, charging 
them to acquaint “ His Holiness” 
with the condition of Palestine. 
Baldwin II. furnished them with a 
letter of introduction to St. Bernard, 
and in this he knew he was doing 
them good service. St. Bernard, 
having read the letter, and con- 
versed with the travellers from the 
Holy Land, felt a deep interest in 
the chivalrous and devout plans of 
the military monks. 

At that time the fathers were 
sitting in council at Troyes, and 
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Bernard received a special sum- 
mons to attend. Meantime, Hugo 
de Paganis and five more of the 
brethren arrived from Palestine, 
and appeared before the venerable 
assembly at Troyes, to whom Hugo 
eloquently dilated on the maxims 
and deeds of the Milites Templi. 
Pope Honorius then ordered the 
council to establish this brother- 
hood as a settled Order, to bestow 
upon it a more solemn consecration, 
and to appoint a distinguishin 
dress. They were to be clothed 
with a woollen surcoat and mantle 
of pure white, to which, some years 
later, Pope Eugenius added a red 
cross, the symbol of martyrdom. 
At the same time with their habit, 
they adopted their banner, or war 
standard, called Beauseant, from 
an old word, signifying, accordin 
to “Ducange’s Glossary,” an 
other authorities, black and white, 
the banner being half black and 
half white, with a red cross in the 
centre—the black denoting the 
ruin they wrought on the Infidels, 
and the white their gentleness to 
the Christian pilgrims, and the 
purity of life they sought for them- 
selves. On the field of battle were 
to be seen, waving in fraternal 
rivalry, the banner of the Hospi- 
tallers, or Knights of St. John, 
and the Beauseant of the Milites 
Templi. The war-cry of the Knights 
Templars was “ Non nobis Domine, 
non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam.” 
It has been said by many, that 
St. Bernard drew up the rules 
for the Order. Neander remarks, 
“Bernard had great influence in 
the determination of the form which 
the new Order was to receive from 
the council, although the rule 
which has come down to us as from 
this council, carries with it indis- 
_— traces of a later origin.” 
ernard was earnestly solicited by 
Hugo de Paganis to endeavour by 
his eloquence to arouse in the 
knights that spirit which his own 
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example had failed to do. He relied 

greatly on the effect of the appeal, 
and it was in consequence of this 
reiterated appeal, that Bernard 
wrote his Liber de Laude Nove 
Milite Templi. 

The Templars were divided into 
three distinct classes, namely, 
the milites, or commanders, the 
armigeri, or men-at-arms, and the 
clientes, or servants. They were 
all alike expressly forbidden to wear 
any superfluous trappings when 
ordered out to battle, either on 
themselves or their horses. The 
Templars, having been from the 
outset solely devoted to arms, 
the enthusiastic interest taken in 
their welfare by the influential 
monk, St. Bernard, and the cireum- 
stance that a King of Jerusalem 
was a member of the Order, all 
combined to shed such a lustre over 
them that they rose to the most 
brilliant height of medieval glory. 
The greater proportion of the 
writers of the twelfth century speak 
respectfully of the warrior monks 
—even those unsparing critics, 
the .troubadours, mentioning with 
honour the Milites Templi. Forty 
years after their institution, when 
they held their first chapter at 
Jerusalem, they numbered six hun- 
dred. The possessions of the Order 
having spread far and wide through 
Europe and Asia, they had in every 
nation a particular governor, and 
a sacred monastic building, in- 
cluding a Temple Chureh. These 
several governors were called 
Masters of the Temple, the Grand 
Master dwelling at Jerusalem, as 
long as the Christians had any fvot- 
ing in that country. In the “Saxon 
Chronicle ” we read thus of the first 
relation between our own lard and 
the Red Cross Knights: ‘‘ a.p. 1128. 
This same year came from Jeru- 


salem, Hugh of the Temple to the - 


King of Normandy, and the king 
received him with much honour, 
and gave rich presents in gold and 
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in silver. And afterwards, he sent 
him into England, and there he 
was received by all good men, who 
all gave him presents, and in Scot- 
land also, and by him they sent to 
Jerusalem much wealth withal in 
gold and in silver. And he invited 
folk out to Jerusalem, and there 
went with him, and after him, more 
people than ever did before since 
that the first expedition was in the 
days of Pope Urban.” 

Hugh of the Temple, during his 
visit to England, placed a Knight 
Templar at the head of the Order, 
who was called “ Prior, or Master 
of the Temple.” The name we find 
standing first on the list of Masters 
in England is “Magister R. de 
Pointon.” The list was made out, it 
appears, by command of the Prior 
of St. John’s, at Clerkenwell, after 
the suppression of the Order of 
Knights Templars, that the Hos- 
pitallers might pray for the souls of 
their confréres. 

About seven years after Hugh 
had left England, that is, in the 
beginning’ of Stephen’s reign, we 
find the English branch of the 
military monks settled in the “ Old 
Temple,” at London, which compa- 
ratively modest edifice was situated 
on the south side of Holborn, near 
the present Southampton Build- 
ings. Stow tells us that in or about 
the year 1595, one Agaster Roper, 
who was engaged in building on the 
spot, discovered ruins of the old 
church, which was “of a circular 
form, and built of stone, brought 
from Caen in Normandy.” 

Again, it is stated in “ Memorials 
of Temple Bar,” &c., by T. C., that 
in the year 1840, on pulling down 
some houses in that vicinity, part 
of the ancient chapter-house was 
discovered, ‘of circular form.’’ The 
Templars built round churches 
resembling that from which they 
took their name, which stood over 
the Holy Sepulchre. An interesting 
paper on the crigin and antiquity 
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of round churches may be found in 
Vol. VI. of Archeologia, pp. 163- 
178. The Old Temple was simple 
and inexpensive, because in the 
early days of the Order, the Eng- 
lish Templars, in common with those 
of other nations, were constantly 
journeying towards the Holy Land, 
not choosing to make London, or 
any other spot, a place of fixed 
abode. Afterwards, when the riches 
of the Order had abundantly in- 
creased, and a more substantial 
home was desired, the Knights 
“purchased ground extending from 
Whitefriars westward to Essex 
House without Temple Bar, and 
there they built what was then 
called ‘The New Temple,’ the first 
and most interesting portion of 
which was consecrated in 1185, by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who, on the same day, consecrated 
for the Hospitallers the Church of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell.’’ Heraclius 
had journeyed to England to obtain 
succour from Henry IT. against the 
formidable power of the famous 
Saladin, as appears from the old 
inscription which Addison, in his 
“Temple Church,” tells us “ for- 
merly stood over the small door 
of the ‘ Round,’ leading into the 
cloisters.” This inscription was 
broken and destroyed in 1695. 

Addison, in giving us the follow- 
ing list of Masters of the Temple in 
England, which carries us down to 
the time of the suppression of the 
Order (1312), says: “ Among the 
Cotton MS. is a list of the Masters 
of the Temple, otherwise the Grand 
Priors, or Grand Preceptors of Eng- 
land, compiled under the direction 
of the Prior of the Hospital of Saint 
John at Clerkenwell, to the intent 
that the brethren of that fraternity 
might remember the ancient Masters 
of the Temple in their prayers. A 
few names have been omitted which 
are here supplied :— 


Magister R. de Pointon. 
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Rocelinus de Fossa. 

Richard de Hastings, a.p. 1160. 
Richard Mallebeench. 

Geoffrey, son of Stephen, 1180. 
Thomas Berard, a.p. 1200. 
Amaric de St. Maur, 1203. 
Alan Marcel, 1224. 
Amberaldus, 1229. 

Robert Mountforde, 1234. 
Robert Sanford, 1241. 

Amadeus de Morestello, 1254. 
Himbert Perant, 1270. 

Robert Turvile, 1290. 

Guido de Foresta, 1292. 

James de Molay, 1293. 

Brian le Jay, 1295. 

William de la More, “ the Martyr.” 


The Order had now reached the 
height of its glory. By the libe- 
rality of princes the fraternity had 
become dangerously rich and power- 
ful, insomuch that even to those 
who had been their most zealous 
protectors, they seemed unbearable 
in their pride and overbearing de- 
meanour. Philip the Fair, of France, 
resolved that the Knights of the 
Temple should be crushed and 
stamped out for ever. Having re- 
solved, he began his work, and did 
not rest until he had accomplished 
his desire. The Knights Templars 
were accused of treasons, conspira- 
cies with the unfaithful, and, many 
deadly crimes. It has been shown 
by those who wrote in their defence, 
that notwithstanding the pride 
which hastened its destruction, the 
Order was held in high veneration 
up to the period of its dissolution. 
But this renders it less likely that 
unfounded accusations should have 
prevailed against them. Their mys- 
terious practicés and secret ceremo- 
nies brought upon them suspicions 
which proved most dangerous of all 
—the suspicion of sorcery and 
treachery to the Christian faith. 
To quote from Michelet’s History 
of France:—“ The forms of recep- 
tion into the Order were borrowed 
from the whimsical, dramatic rites, 
the mysteries, which the ancient 
Church did not dread to connect 
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with the most sacred doctrines and 
objects. The candidate for admis- 
sion was presented in the character 
of a sinner, a bad Christian, a rene- 
gade. In imitation of St. Peter he 
made the denial... . . The Order 
undertook to restore this renegade 
—to lift him to a height as great as 
the depth to which he had fallen. 
Thus, in the Feast of Fools, man 
offered to the Church which was to 
regenerate him, the homage even of 
his imbecility, of his infamy. These 
religious comedies, every day less 
understood, became more and more 
dangerous, more capable of scanda- 
lizing a prosaic age, which saw only 
the letter, and lost the meaning of 
the symbol..... What arrayed 
the people against them—what left 
them not a single defender among 
so many noble families to which 
they were related, was this mon- 
strous accusation of denying . . . . 
the cross. This was precisely the 
accusation which was admitted by 
the greatest number of the accused. 
The simple statement of the fact 
turned every one against them: 
everybody signed himeelf and re- 
fused to hear another word. Thus 
the Order which had represented 
in the most eminent degree, the 
symbolical genius of the middle 
age, died of a symbol misunder- 
stood.” 
After the formal suppression of 
the Order there was great distress 
among those brethren who survived 
the persecution: they had been 
assigned the small pittance of four- 
nce a day, even this being often 
eft unpaid. The King, feeling com- 
passion for them, wrote to the Prior 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, ear- 
nestly requesting him to assist the 
Knights in their sorrow. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made the 
same request. “This inhumanity,” 


he says, “awakens our compassion - 


and penetrates us with the most 
lively grief. We pray and conjure 
you in kindness to furnish them for 
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the love of God, and for charity, with 
the means of subsistence.” 

The Archbishop of York caused 
many of them to be supported in 
the different monasteries of his dio- 
cese. Some of the Templars assumed 
secular habits, blended in society, 
and married, thus drawing down 
upon themselves the displeasure of 
the Pope. Many took refuge among 
the Hospitallers, towhom eventually 
a great part uf the property of the 
Templars in England was handed 
over. The Temple Church, London, 
and its surroundings, fell to their 
lot, and it was for the Hospitallers 
now to appoint the custos, or guar- 
dian of the Temple Church, still 
called by us the Master of the 
Temple. They decided, after some 
consultation among themselves, to 
send “‘ Brother Litchfield” to pre- 
side at the Temple Church. Stow 
gives the following list of Masters 
of the Temple, copied, as he asserts, 
from an old manuscript. The first 
three must have been appointed by 
the Hospitallers :— 


Hugh de Litchfield. 

William Langham. 

William Ermstead. 

Richard Alvey, B.D., 1560. 

Dr. Hooker. 

Dr. Bayley. 

Thomas Master, B.D. 

Dr. Paul Mickelthwait. 

Dr. John Littleton, 1638. 

Mr. Tombes, 1645. 

Mr. Richard Johnson, 1647. 

Dr. Brownrick, Bishop of Exeter, 
1658. 

Dr. Gauden, afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter, 1659. 

Dr. Ball, 1660. 

Dr. William Sherlock, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, 1684. 

The Right Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Sherlock, Bishop of Bangor. 


We are happily able to complete 
the above list, as follows :— 


1753. Dr. Samuel Nichols. 
1764. Dr. Gregory Sharpe. 
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1771. Dr. George Watts. the first ancient groups of Masters 
1772. Dr. Thomas Thurlow, after- of the Temple, Lon on, namely— 


— of Lincoln and R. de Pointon downwards, till we 
1787. Dr. William Pearce. come to William de la More. Con- 


1798. Dr.. Thomas Rennell, after- cerning the three whose names have 
wards Dean of Winchester. reached us from the time of the 
1826. The Rev. Christopher Ben- Hospitallers’ rule, until the sup- 
son, afterwards Canon of Wor- pression of religious houses in the 
cester. P reign of Henry VIII., we are not 
1845. Dr. Thomas Robinson, after- totally in the dark, and, as might 
anne | Sesesen. be expected, much light is thrown 

ee upon those of the third list, in which 

In old records we catch occasional we meet with some names well 

glimpses of the greater number of known and honoured by us all. 


ART AND RELIGION. 


Tue sparkling waves of virgin mountain-springs 
Wash a fair convent, looking on the sea, 

And there the lovely nun, Religion, sings, 
Her features glow with saintly agony. 


The poet's pen reveals her awe-struck eyes ; 

The minstrel hears her harp, and twangs his own ; 
The painter on his palette plants the dyes ; 

The sculptor sets his chisel to the stone. 


Sweet are such transports in this world of pain, 
Religion’s haloed brow illumes our night, 

Shines through a veil of snow, and free from stain, 
Wakes floral bursts of wondering delight. 


Thus still may Painting, Sculpture, in their turn, 
Poetry, Music, reverence the nun ; 
Still may the faithful arts revolving burn. 


A ring of satellites around a sun. 
Rosert Batson. 
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EL MATARIFE. 


A TALE OF THE CARLIST WAR AND OF THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 


El Matarife. 


From THE Frenco or 8. JacqueMont. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Paar I. 


Dvrine a visit I made to Biarritz, 
in July, 1869, I met one morning 
on the promenade there Edward 
D——,, a sportsman well known at 
Pau, where he had some racehorses 
in training. He was an energetic, 
talented fellow, and a pleasant, 
good-hearted companion. We had 
been in quarters together in the 
4th Hussars, two or three years 
previously, and had been on the 
most intimate terms, but I had not 
seen him since that time. 

Our meeting at Biarritz was an 
agreeable surprise to both. “My 
dear fellow,” said I, “ your arrival 
is most opportune. I am here in 
solitude, without even a single ac- 
quaintance, and I am thoroughly 
tired of the tohu-bohu of the 
ocean.” 

“That you can easily remedy,” 
said Edward. “Ihave not found 
the people I came here to meet. 
Come along with me to St. Jean de 
Luz. Iam going to stay there for 
afew days. The beach is magni- 
ficent, and you will find the place 
quiet, and full of those picturesque 
bits of scenery you used to de- 
light in.” 

No sooner said than done. At 
midday we took the Spanish train, 
which deposited us half an hour 
afterwards at St. Jean de Luz. In 
the afternoon we hired a very com- 
fortable little villa on the beach, 
with an old Basque .woman for a 
servant, and Edward wrote to his 


groom to send on a phaeton and a 
pair of horses. 

I was not a little surprised to 
find my friend quitting the gaiety 
of Biarritz for a small village where 
there was nothing of interest, and 
but few visitors. I soon, however, 
got an explanation of his mysteri- 
ous retreat. Next day, as we 
walked home together along the 
pier after our bath, Edward told 
me the reason of his movements. 

“ As you have come here on my 
invitation,” he said, “and without 
asking what it is that brings me to 
a place like this, I shall have no 
secrets with you. By joining me 
you are unwittingly doing me a 
great service. Now, examine me 
thoroughly from top to toe, and tell 
me if you think I look like a con- 
spirator.” 

I stopped, wondering what he 
meant. 

“It is no jest,” Edward con- 
tinued. ‘ A scheme is on foot to 
smuggle a quantity of arms across 
the frontier for the use of the 
Infante Don Carlos, and I have 
come here to give what assistance I 
can. You know my political views. 
As a native of the Spanish frontier, 
and a Basque on the mother’s side, 
I cannot be expected to be any- 
thing but a determined Carlist. 
There is a good chance just now for 
Don Carlos, because there is no 
one in power on the other side of 
the Pyrenees. On this side it is 
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different. The Emperor will not 
espouse the cause of the legitimate 
King, and it is no easy matter to 
collect arms and money here and 
get them across the frontier into 
Spain. our appearance was a 
piece of good luck to me, for you 
will serve as a sort of lightning- 
conductor if the suspicions of the 
officials are aroused. My invitation 
to you to come here was therefore, 
I confess, somewhat of an inte- 
rested one. We can walk about 
together, and we shall probably be 
taken for bathers, or artists, or 
misanthropes. If the police should 
honour me with a visit, they will 
find nothing in our house but your 
books ; but I hope that your pre- 
sence will prevent any such visit 
being made.” 

T could not help laughing at the 
role my friend had chalked out for 
me. His projects seemed entirely 


chimerical, but I knew the charac- 
ter of the man too well to attempt 


to dissuade him from going on 
with them. The only reward I 
stipulated for as a return for my 
services, for services they were, was 
that he should give me such in- 
formation as he could about the 
modes in which the contraband 
articles were smuggled across the 
frontier. 

“ Nothing is easier,’’ he said. 
‘“‘The whole country is peopled 
with contrabandists, who are on our 
side. You see those mountains 
which overhang St. Jean de Luz, 
La Rhune, and Soubice. The 
frontier line runs along their sum- 
mits, and the slopes on each side, 
both French and Spanish, are in- 
habited by Basques, all one in race, 
and all devoted to the cause of the 
Infante, which is to them a national 
cause. I will bring you into con- 
tact with some of these moun- 
taineers, and you will find that 
they are the boldest and at the 
same time the most wary partisans 
that ever drew breath.” 
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I did not push my inquiries 
farther, and in response to the 
confidence which Edward had 
shown me, I allowed him to 
carry on his affairs without ap- 
pearing to pay any attention to 
them. 

One evening we were seated in 
front of the arches of the Café 
Suisse, which is opposite to the 
ancient Chateau de Lohobiague, 
now called La Maison de Louis 
XIV., in memory of the wedding 
of the grand roi. Sometimes we 
watched the last purple tint of 
sunset on the peaks of La Haya; 
sometimes we looked at the people 
promenading on the frontier road. 
We were talking of the politics of 
the day with Dr. B——, a medical 
gentleman belonging to the town, 
and a great friend of Edward's. 
B , Who was a man of ability, 
and an agreeable fellow, openly 
professed Republican opinions, and 
whenever he commenced to discuss 
politics with Edward, I took the 
opportunity to fan the flame. This 
evening the conversation turned 
upon the future of the Spanish 
Republic, a favourite topic with the 
Doctor, who launched out into a 
perfect philippic against the ancien 
régime, the monks, and the inquisi- 
tion. His eloquence was inter- 
rupted just at its height by re- 
peated cries coming from the direc- 
tion of the road to Ascain, on the 
opposite side of the way. The 
children on the street ran towards 
the place where the cries came 
from, and some persons who occu- 
pied a table adjoining ours rose to 
see what was going on. We soon 
found the cause of the disturbance. 
In the midst of a crowd of specta- 
tors, three gendarmes, carbine in 
hand, were bringing into the town 
a prisoner, who appeared to excite 
the liveliest sympathy from all who 
saw him. 

“Te is 
Doctor. 


possible?” cried the 
“It is our friend Manuel. 
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How have they managed to get hold 
of him.” 

Edward winked very slightly, but 
said nothing. 

We rose, and the Doctor stepped 
out to meet the prisoner, who was 
by this time close at hand. He 
was a tall, hardy-looking man, 
wearing what seemed to be a 
Spanish dress—a red jacket and 
girdle, black velvet breeches, and a 
mantle of the same material thrown 
negligently across his left shoulder. 
A brown hat, white stockings, and 
leather spadrelles corspleted his 
picturesque garb. The gendarmes 
had left his hands at liberty, and 
he marched along with head erect, 
his makila* on his shoulder, negli- 
gent alike, to all appearance, of his 
captors and of the crowd, who were 
vociferous in their expressions of 
sympathy. The Doctor walked 
straight up to him, and was about 
to shake hands with him when the 
gendarmes interfered. 

“What rearon have you for 
arresting this man?” said B—— 
impatiently. “What has he done?’ 

“We have nothing to do with 
that,” replied the gendarme in com- 
mand. “ We are acting on the 
instructions of the Commissaire. 
You can inquire of him.” 

“ Au revoir! my poor Manuel,” 
said the Doctor. 

The prisoner replied in a few 
words which I could not under- 
stand, and proceeded on his way. 
As he did so he passed close to 
Edward, but without looking at 
him. 

“Who is this person?” I in- 
quired of the Doctor, who seemed 
to be a good deal put about. 

“ He is one of the best and most 
honest fellows in the whole dis- 
trict,” said the Doctor. “ For ten 
leagues round he has not a single 
enemy, and what the d 1 the 


, 
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Commissaire means by arresting 
him I cannot imagine. Some case 
of smuggling, no doubt. A pretty 
reason for sending a parcel of 
gendarmes in pursuit of the first 
coblacari in Labourd! Excuse me, 
gentlemen, I will go at once to 
the Commissaire, who, thank God, 
is under considerable obligations 
to me. I will speak to him on 
Manuel's behalf, and whether he 
likes or no, he shall listen to me. 
1 shall join you again presently.” 

‘‘I wish you success, my dear 
B—,” said Edward, shaking 
hands with the Doctor, who went 
off towards the town. 

“Do you know this strange- 
looking priscner?” I asked Edward 
in an undertone, as I resumed my 
seat beside him. 

“I do,” he answered in the rame 
tone. “He lives at Ascani, a 
village not far off, down there at 
the toot of La Rhune. His name 
is Manuel Sorrondo. If you had 
grown up in this neighbourhood as 
I have done, you would have heard 
him spoken of hundreds of times. 
Sorrondo is an old Carlist officer, 
one of the most dreaded during the 
late seven years’ war. He has 
been surnamed ‘The Butcher of 
the Christinos, and he has shot 
them, and otherwise disposed of 
them, by the hundred.” 

“Is that his claim to the friend- 
ship of our Republican friend the 
Doctor? B—— called him a few 
minutes ago a cobla 4 

“Coblacari, likely. 1tis the Basque 
word for a poet, a singer, or, if you 
like the word better, a village trou- 
badour. Manuel is, in fact, the chief 
poet of the neighbourhood, and on 
that account he is exceedingly pop- 
ular. B—— himself is a cultivator 
of the national minstrelsy. They 
say the two met last month at the 
festival at Sare, and that Manuel 


* A medilar stick, shod with iron, the inseparable companion of the Basque peasant. 
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obtained the prize, but the good 
Doctor bears him no malice on that 
account.” 

“All very well; but that does 
not explain why an ardent Repub- 
lican should show so much sym- 
pathy for a ferocious Carlist, es- 
pecially at a time when he is with- 
out doubt about to resume his arms 
in the cause of the altar and the 
throne.” 

“Are they not both Basques? 
Is that not a sufficient reason to 
the Doctor for coming to his 
assistance ?”’ 

D—— said no more, and for 
some time we continued to smoke 
in silence. I did not feel at liberty 
to ask any further questions. 

All at once I saw the Doctor 
turning the corner of the Chateau 
Lohobiague, accompanied by his 
protegé. 

“Did I not tell you so?” cried 
B——, with an air of triumph. 
“The Commissaire could not refuse 
me this favour, especially as it 
turned out that no specific charge 
was made against Manuel. When 
I asked the reason for Sorrondo’s 
arrest, the Commissaire said he was 
accused of being a contrabandist, 
and of being concerned in a Carlist 
conspiracy. I asked if there were 
any proofs of this. He told me 
there were not, that Sorrondo was 
far too wary to allow himself to be 
caught in that way. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘the arrest is simply an arbitrary 
measure. Hand over your prisoner 
to me. I will become responsible 
for him.’” 

Sorrondo had by this time shaken 
hands with Edward. Raising his 
hat with grave dignity to salute me, 
he sat down beside me. The 
Doctor ordered some coffee for him, 
and proceeded with his story. 

“ At last the Commissaire yielded 
to my pressure, and I obtained 
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liberty for Manuel. These func- 
tionaries think they can always 
launch an unanswerable charge 
against a Basque when they accuse 
him of being a contrabandist. It 
never enters their heads that the 
best men of Labourd and La Soule 
have a natural right to be contra- 
bandists. What is the frontier but 
a barrier that unrighteously, and 
contrary to their will, divides the 
people of Escualdunac? What 
right has any one to force that 
people to respect a conventional 

oundary traced in the middle of 
their mountains ? ” 

During this conversation I 
watched my neighbour with ex- 
treme curiosity, expecting to dis- 
cover in him some traces of the 
ferocity for which he was so cele- 
brated; but my anticipations on 
this point were far from being 
realized. His beautiful and sympa- 
thetic face struck me from the very 
first look I had of it. In spite of 
his wrinkles, and of some silvery 
streaks in his black hair, he did not 
appear to be more than fifty years 
of age. His large sunburnt fore- 
head, his massive features, his dee 
blue eyes, piercing in their regard, 
and yet full of openness, his whole 
physiognomy breathed intelligence 
and resolution. Under the garb of 
a peasant he had all the dignity of 
a prince. 

hen the Doctor had ended his 
tirade, the Contrabandist said with 
a smile, “My dear B , you 
speak poetically, and at the same 
time with good reason. No one 
among our mountains blushes to 
play the part of Ganis.* You may 
rest assured, however, that I will 
do nothing to incur the risk of 
having you sent to prison in my 
place. Now that you have become 
responsible for me, the Commissaire 
might be tempted to revenge him- 


* A noted Contrabandist. 
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self at your expense. In the mean- 
time I am your debtor, and I do 
not see how I shall be able easily 
to repay you.” 

“ All right,” said the Doctor, “I 
will tell you how you shall repay 
me. Some time ago you.wrote two 
poems, which I do not know.” 

“Ah! Doctor,” replied the Con- 
trabandist, smiling, and twisting 
up a cigarette between his fingers, 
“this time, as the saying is, the 
pigeon is caught in the net. Well! 
come and dine with me at Aguerria 
on Sunday next, and we shall sing 
to one another at our ease. You 
will be of the party, I hope,” added 
the old Carlist, addressing D——. 

“With pleasure,” said D ; 
“and you will allow me to bring 
with me a friend who would like to 
have some sport with you at the 
vultures on La Rhune.” 

Sorrondo looked at me with a 
curious glance. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “my friend 
D is jesting at my expense. I 
never imagined that vultures were 
objects of sport in the same sense 
as partridges.” 

“It is quite true that they are, 
however,” replied the Contrabandist 
simply. “It is always difficult to 
bring down an eagle, but shooting 
vultures is child’s play. You will 
find it to be so, if you will do me 
the honour to accompany these 
gentlemen, and excuse the hospi- 
tality of a mountaineer. I can with 
truth apply to myself the Navarrese 
proverb, ‘ A large heart, and a small 
house.’ Good evening, gentlemen, 
it is nightfall, and I must go and 
console my poor Domingo by re- 
turning home in person.” 

We kept talking for more than 
an hour about Manuel Sorrondo, 
bis various merits, and his adven- 
tures. His past history was but im- 
perfectly known to Edward, or even 
to the Doctor, for nobody had ever 
been able to obtain from the Con- 
trabandist poet a complete : ccount 
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of his life. Why had he, a French 
subject, become a Carlist partisan ? 
No one could tell; and yet the 
history of his exploits, and of his 
cruelties, had become a sort of 
popular legend in the country. 
Many people wondered that a man 
of so quiet manners had ever been 
guilty of the atrocities ascribed to 
him. But no one reproached him, 
and this was all my friends could 
say about the matter. 

Sunday arrived, and as may be 
imagined, I waited impatiently for 
the hour of departure for Ascaui. 
Early in the morning Edward 
rushed into my bedroom in the 
highest of spirits. ‘There is good 
news,” he said “I have had a mes- 
sage during the night, and the 
Carlists will be ready in a few days 
to commence the campaign. I have 
only to ascertain whether Manuel 
has succeeded in passing an im- 
portant consignment of arms and 
munitions of war through to the 
other side of the frontier.” 

We went over to the Doctor’s, to 
arrange with him about our time 
for setting out to Ascani, but found 
Kim in bad humour. He told us 
he was obliged to stay in town that 
day to attend a patient, and was 
much annoyed at not being able to 
join our party. 

“Never mind,” said Edward to 
me when we were again alone to- 
gether. “B is a jolly fellow, 
but his company would perhaps 
have been somewhat of a restraint 
on us to-day. If I am not far 
wrong, we shall see something 
interesting without him.” 

About three o’clock in the after- 
noon, instead of driving to Ascani, 
we hired a boat and a couple of 
boatmen to take us there by water. 
Nothing can be more delightful 
than the journey up the river which 
flows into the old harbour of St. 
Jean de Luz, between that town 
and Ciboure. At full tide the 
Nivelle becomes a large broad 
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stream, whose waters wash the base 
of woody and pastoral hills. One 
could almost imagine that one of 
the rivers of Lower Brittany had 
been transported and placed under 
the brilliant southern sky at the 
foot of ‘the Pyrenees. Up this 
magnificent sheet of water we 
lided, impelled by two sturdy 
oatmen, who amused us on the 
way with stories of their adventur- 
ous cruises in the New World. 
Edward had taken good care to put 
on board the boat every requisite 
for a mountain excursion. In the 
course of an hour we arrived at the 
extreme point reached by the tide 
in the Nivelle. 
residences were dotted over the 
valley and the hill-sides. It was 
Ascani, and we went straight on to 
the chief square of the village. 

Vespers had just been concluded, 
and the people were coming out of 
the church. In a twinkling, the 
young men gathered together in 
groups, threw off their upper gar- 
ments, and began to play—some at 
tennis, others at skittles. In an- 
other direction, bands of young 
girls, of quiet and modest demean- 
our, walked up and down the road, 
talking with one another. We 
stopped to look at the tennis or 
pelota players, that game being a 
favourite amusement with the 
Basques. In front of a_ high, 
plastered and ochred wall, twelve 
or fifteen active young fellows vied 
with one another in striking back 
the rebounding ball; and the vicar 
of the parish, in spite of his cas- 
sock, was the leader of one of the 
sides. Manuel Sorrondo, in his 
Navarrese costume, was a spectator 
of the game, and from time to 
time gave advice to the players. 
As soon as he observed us, he came 
forward. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, as he 
shook hands with us, ‘‘a Basque 
would forget everything for a game 
of tennis. I ought to have been at 
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home, waiting your arrival, but I 
shall now have the pleasure of my- 
self escorting you to Aguerria.” 

We followed him along a foot- 
path leading upwards through mea- 
dows and lands covered with furze. 
Behind us, at the foot of the hill, 
lay the Nivelle and the road to St. 
Jean de Luz. Passing through a 
small wood of old oaks, we came 
upon a house, white and trim, 
built after the fashion of the 
country. A wooden gallery, 
painted of a rich red colour, ran 
along the front of the first story, 
and the green shoots of a vine 
twined round it. The projecting 
part of this gallery was supported 
by pillars, which formed a sort of 
portico over the rez-de-chausée. 
Against one of these pillars, a 
handsome fair-haired boy, wearing 
a red girdle, leaned with the utmost 
nonchalance. 

“Bon soir, Domingo,” said Ed- 
ward, addressing the boy, who 
lifted his blue hat to salute us, and 
said something in Basque. 

“Gentlemen,” said our host, 
“will you come and see my garden 
while supper is getting ready? It 
is kept in order by my nephew 
Domingo.” 

“Certainly,” said Edward; “let 
us go and admire your bdipherra.” 
He added to me in a whisper, 
“ Always compliment a Basque on 
his garden.” 

We entered a small enclosure 
adjoining the house, surrounded 
with quickset hedges. The Ji- 
pherra, enormous pimento-trees, 
spread themselves out among great 
bright hollyhocks laden with plun- 
dering bees, and pomegranates 
covered with half-purpled fruit. 
Edward pointed out eadle planted 
here and there to drive away light- 
ning, a power ascribed to this 
tree in the superstitions of the 
country, and directed my attention ~ 
to the fine straight medlar-stems 
in the hedge-row, already tattooed 
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with the symmetrical cuts with 
which the Basque loves to adorn 
his makila. I paid repeated com- 
pliments to our host and his 
nephew on their picturesque gar- 
den; but I admired much more 
heartily the exquisite view which 
displayed itself to us. In front 
was the hill-side, the road to St. 
Jean de Luz, and the old towers of 
the town. On our left, La Rhune 
reared her enormous bulk, erect 
and bold as a queen among the 
neighbouring hills. As we looked, 
some mists lying along the moun- 
tain-side gradually rose up and 
formed themselves into a sort of 
a round its summit. 

“The Rhungomenia is going to 
put on her cap,” said Edward. 
“What do you think of that, 
Manuel ?” 

“We shall have all the better 
sport,” the Contrabandist replied, 
with a smile. 

Sorrondo did the honours of his 
table with simple and cordial grace, 
and I was beginning to compliment 
him by saying that the cookery of 
the Basques surpassed that of all 
their neighbours. Just then we 
bad served to us a dish of some 
kind of mollusks called ciperones in 
that district. The mode in which 
the dish was dressed was exquisite. 
The bipherra of the garden, as 
will be readily imagined, were not 
spared; and bottle after bottle of 
the excellent wine which graced 
the table disappeared. Our Am- 
phitryon told us it was the vintage 
of Ribera in Navarre, adding that 
no king of Spain ever drank it in 
greater perfection. 

I reminded ‘Manuel of his pro- 
mise to sing one of his songs. He 
required no pressing, and taking up 
his guitar, he sang several verses, 
of which I am unfortunately unable 
to give any account, as I did not 
understand a single word. “At 
length he broke out into a loud 
Carlist war-song, which my friend 
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D—— applauded enthusiastically. 
D— took advantage of the op- 
portunity to introduce a conversa- 
tion bearing on the poet’s military 
life, and he related some episode of 
it with much modesty, but not 
without evident gusto. It was 
easy to see that he had the spirit of 
a soldier. 

When eleven o'clock struck, 
Manuel paused in his conversation, 
and spoke a few words in Basque 
to his friend. 

“Have you any objection,” said 
Edward to me, “‘ to see some con- 
traband goods passed over La 
Rhune ?” 

I was thunderstruck at the pro- 
posal, and asked him if he was 
speaking seriously. 

“T am quite in earnest,” he said. 
“ Sorrondo is going now to see to 
the transmission of a consignment. 
I am going with him, and you may 
join us if you like. I have had 
this surprise in reserve for you 
since the morning.” 

“Then why did you not tell me 
sooner? You knew well enough 
I should like to join such an expe- 
dition, even if my doing so should 
be of no service to you. I suspect 
there is some mystery beneath all 
this, but one does not fall in with 
a chance of seeing the operations 
of the smugglers on the top of the 
Pyrenees every day, and if there is 
any risk of blows——” 

“Bravo!” cried the old Carlist. 
“You speak like a soldier who has 
not lost his love for war and its 
adventures. You may keep your 
mind at ease about blows, however. 
I pledge my word of honour that I 
will bring you back here sound in 
life and limb.” 

In a few minutes we were fully 
equipped for the adventure, cloaked 
and booted with spadrilles. Manuel 
banded me a great gourd full of ex- 
cellent brandy, and made me choose 
a gun from his gun-rack, for the 
contraband business was not to in- 
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terfere with our sport. He him- 
self selected a rifled carbine, which 
seemed to me to be more adapted 
for conflict with men than with 
vultures. 

We left: Aguerria in silence, and 
passing beyond Ascani, we began 
our ascent of the first mountain- 
slopes, our route lying among thick 
underwood. Manuel, whom I fol- 
lowed step by step, told me in a 
whisper that there were good rea- 
sons for not choosing a more fre- 
quented path. 

We were not long in reaching 
the top of the first hill, which was 
apparently covered with broom and 
furze. Here we found a small cot- 
tage, of which the door was close 
fastened, but from whose interior 
there issued sounds like the dull 
monotonous strokes of a hammer. 
Edward teld me it was the sound 
made by the peasants in chopping 
up broom and furze for the use of 
their cattle. Manuel twice gave 
the irrincina, a hoarse and singular 
ery familiar to the Basques. The 
sound within immediately ceased, 
the door of the cottage was opened, 
and a peasant came out to meet us. 
After exchanging a few words with 
the Contrabandist in his own lan- 
guage, he re-entered the hut and 
we saw no more of him. 

“Tt is all right,” said Sorrondo. 
“The custom-house officers from 
Sare have gone past about an hour 
ago in the direction of the moun- 
tain. There is nothing now to fear 
but the patrol from Ascani.” 

We resumed our way, passing 
through the bottom of a gorge be- 
tween two high cliffs which ran 
along on either hand. We kept 
by the course of a mountain stream, 
which ran downwards at the dis- 
tance of a few paces. The night, 
which had been pitch-dark till now, 
suddenly cleared up, the clouds dis- 
persed, and the slevie and crests 
of the mountains assumed all sorts 
of fantastic shapes in the brilliant 
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moonshine. A fresh breeze wafted 
towards us the perfume of the 
wild iris and the tinkling of sheep- 
bells. I was impressed with the 
beauty of the scene, and began to 
call the attention of my compa- 
nions to it in a loud voice. 

“ Take care,” said Manuel. “The 
custom-house officers are probably 
on our right there on the top of 
Hucelhaya. It is clear up there 
now. Put your guns out of sight.” 

But there is a God who is the 
protector even of contrabandists. 
The clouds almost immediately 
stretched themselves again over 
our heads, thicker than ever. We 
crossed the stream, and followed 
our leader up a steep slope, where 
there was not a vestige of footpath. 
Our way lay though lofty ferns, 
which I caught hold of to prevent 
myself from slipping backwards. 
How Sorrondo knew his way 
through this thicket, contraband- 
ists only can tell. At last, after an 
hour’s climb, we reached the top. 
Manuel listened a few moments, 
and then emitted, in a sort of 
whisper, the irrincina. At once, 
and within a few paces of where we 
were standing, half a dozen men 
emerged from the midst of the 
fern, like phantoms issuing from 
the earth. We had just passed 
close to them, but they kept so 
still that their very breathing 
could not be heard. They now 
approached their leader in silence. 

“These are the hacheros,” said 
Edward to me—“the men who 
carry the contraband wares.” 

Manuel spoke to them in a low 
tone. They made no reply to 
what he said, but returning to 
their places of concealment they 
came beak immediately each with 
an enormous pack on his shoulders, 
removed from its hiding-place among 
the fern. 


“Tam going to guide these men 
to the frontier,” said Manuel, “ and 
possibly the custom-house officers 
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may be back there again before our 
work is done. As for you, gentle- 
men, if there are to be any bullets 

ing, you have no need to be there. 

‘ollow Domingo to the shepherd’s 
hut and wait for me.” 

The Contrabandist departed at 
once, directing his steps to the top 
of La Rhune, and his hacheros dis- 
appeared along with him. Edward 
and I followed Domingo in the 
= direction walking with 

culty over the rocky ground 
in the darkness. I~ asked my 
friend if he was afraid there would 
be an encounter between Manuel 
and the officers of customs. 

“That is his own look out,” said 
Edward. ‘He has chosen to con- 
duct this expedition himself, and 
there are more than twenty parcels 
of guns and cartyidges there; but 
these hacheros are the very best 
men in the country—since nightfall 
they have made repeated ascents 
of the mountain with loads of the 
contraband material.” 


The boldness and energy of the 
mountaineers now began to inspire 


me with real interest. I should 
have been sorry indeed if any of 
them had been caught, and, without 
knowing it, I was beginning to feel 
almost a partisan with them. There 
is something in all dangerous ad- 
venture which excites our sympathy 
with the actors in them. 

In the meantime, the sky became 
more and more overcast, and rain had 
begun to fall before we reached the 
sheepfold, in which there was a but 
built of dry stones and thatched 
with straw. Domingo took us in- 
side, and a mountaineer, wearing a 
hooded cloak much resembling a 
dalmatic, received us without any 
symptom of surprise at our visit. 
In the middle of the floor a wood 
fire was burning under a hole in the 
roof, which allowed more or less of 
the smoke to escape. Around this 
fire was heaps of dry fern which 
served the purpose of a bed. In 
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one corner stood the vessels used 
for holding the milk. The hut 
resembled those’ used by the shep- 
herds on the Apennines; but to 
us it was a shelter as welcome as if 
it had been a palace, so we sat 
down thankfully on the shepherd’s 
ferny bed, and listened to the 
torrents of rain, falling without. 

“These must be good times for 
the contrabandists,” said I to Ed- 
ward; “the patrols will not care 
much for being out on the moun- 
tain in weather like this.” 

“It is better not to trust too 
much to that,” said Domingo, 
throwing his cloak over his shoul- 
ders. “You had better lie down 
and have asleep, gentlemen. There 
will be sport with the vultures in 
the morning, for the shepherd tells 
me he has thrown the carcase of a 
sheep into the ravine yonder. We 
two will go and keep a look-out for 
my uncle,” 

The shepherd lighted a pine-torch 
and fastened it in a hole in the 
wall, and he and Domingo went 
out together. 

Not more than a couple of minutes 
afterwards, we heard voices outside, 
and four custom-house officers 
entered the hut. I do not know 
whether they or we were the more 
surprised at the rencontre. 

The chief officer measured us 
earefully with his eye, and said, in 
a tone of authority, “ Gentlemen, 
what brings you so near the 
frontier at midnight? Have you 
any papers in your possession ?”’ 

Edward: hastened to show him a 
letter from M and A——, the 
Prefect of the Lower Pyrenees, 
with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy. The signature of the 
chief magistrate of the department 
had an excellent effect. For my 
own part I contrived to produce an 
old passport. The officer became 
softer in his tone, and inquired 
politely whether we were on La 
dthune simply as tourists, or whether 
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we had sport in view. We pointed 
to our guns. 

“‘T comprehend,” he said. “ Pro- 
bably it was you that we saw a 
while ago in the moonlight at the 
foot of Hucelhaya, but there were 
more people in the party. Where 
are your guides ?” 

D—- answered that our only 
guide had gone to lay a bait to 
attract vultures for our morning’s 
sport. 

“I wish you good sport,” said 
the officer. “In the meantime 
we shall cont'nue our chasse en 
route!” 

“You are surely not going to 
leave,” I said in a degagé man- 
ner, “and go out into the rain 
with your men without having a 
little brandy with us. I have some 


here which is not to be despised.” 

I held out the gourd to him. 
“Ma foi,” he said, “this is not to 
be refused.” 

He helped himself to a good 
mouthful without further ceremony, 


and then handed the gourd to his 
men, who followed his example with- 
out stinting themselves. In the 
meantime I had noticed some 
medals on his breast; “ You have 
not long left the army,” I said, “I 
see you were engaged in the late 
campaign. To what regiment did 
you belong ?” 

“To the 59th, Monsieur, a regi- 
ment that has done good service.” 

“Parbleu! yes, I know that. 
That regiment went through the 
Italian campaign alongside of mine. 
I can vouch that it fought bravely.”’ 

“IT was then a corporal in the 
Voltigeurs of the second battalion, 
and I was promoted after the cam- 
paign to the rank of sous-officier.” 

I offered him a cigar, and as he 
was lighting it I said, “A brave 
officer like you, after such. service, 
ought to have obtained a good ser- 
vice medal.” 

“It was not.the fault of my 
captain that I did not receive it,” 
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said the officer in a disappointed 
tone. “He reported me twice for 
that decoration — but, Monsieur, 
what use is it to struggle against 
bad luck ?” 

The officer of customs commenced. 
to tell me the never-to-be-forgotten 
history of this coveted decoration, 
which many a soldier has earned a 
right to over and over again with- 
out ever receiving it. When he got 
fairly under weigh with his story I 
took good care to keep him at it, 
and though he had already twice 
taken leave of us, I got him to re- 
count many of his exploits in the 
campaign. As the conversation 
grew more animated we sat down 
on the fern, the gourd was emptied, 
an attack was made on our store of 
provisions, and we had another 
cigar. Time passedon. The officer 
said nothing more about continuing 
his round, and his subordinates 
were too comfortable to dream of 
reminding him of his duty. 

It was now nearly three o’clock 
in the morning, and the rain had 
ceased. As a return for our hos- 
pitality, the officer volunteered 
some advices on vulture shooting 
before he and his men took their 
departure. As soon as they had 
gone Domingo returned in high 
spirits, and told us that the patrol 
had passed down the mountain by 
Olhette. A few minutes later 
Sorrondo entered the hut. 

“Come along, gentlemen,” he 
cried, “the morning is breaking, 
and it is time to get in to hiding 
in the crevice near the vultures.” 

Edward and I rubbed our eyes. 
Domingo began to tell his uncle 
what had occurred in the hut. I 
do not know what version the boy 
gave of my proceedings with the 
officer of customs, but when he 
finished his story, the Contrabandist 
shook hands with me and said, “I 
shall never forget the service you 
have just rendered me.” 

Nothing unfits a man for sport 
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more than a sleepless night. It 
was only because we were unwilling 
to appear unsportsmanlike, that 
Edward and I followed Domingo 
to the ravine, and squatted down 
to watch for vultures which never 
made their appearance. As a com- 
pensation for our disappointment 
about the vultures, we saw the sun 
rise in a sky without a cloud, and 
the peaks of Guipuscoa and Navarre 
graduall clothe themselves in gold. 

A little later the light haze van- 
ished from the lowlands, and a flood 
of sunshine spread itself over the 
green plains of Labourd and the 
ocean. We returned to Aguerria 
thoroughly satisfied with our ex- 
cursion. As a mark of special 
honour, our host made me sleep in 
his own chamber, assuring me that 
for his part he needed no sleep. I 
threw myself into his bed without 
waiting to undress, and was soon 
sound asleep. 

When I awoke and opened the 
windows and the shutters outside, I 
observed something in the room 
which had escaped my notice in the 
morning. It was a trophy of arms, 
which almost completely covered 
one of the walls, and consisted of 
sabres of various forms, English 
carbines, so highly valued thirty or 
forty years ago, brightly polished 
blunderbusses, bayonets, pistols, 
some richly damascened, others 
without ornament ; and in addition 
to all these a collection of long 
knives with leather-covered hafts, 
such as are worn by the Catalans 
and the Arragonese. I fancied 
they must be old companions of our 
host, relics probably of bis Carlist 
warfare. But what surprised me 
most of all was to see in the middle 
of this circle of weapons that hung 
on the wall, and as the centre-piece 
of the formidable arsenal, the minia- 


ture of a remarkably beautiful. 


woman. Her head was small, with 
dark brown hair and large blue eyes, 
her face rounded, the features full 
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of grace and vivacity. On her head 
she wore with a coquettish air s 
small straw hat, and her dress re- 
minded me of those worn about the 
period of the Restoration, though 
there was an indescribable some- 
thing about the decorations of the 
corsage which gave it the appearance 
of a local costume. 

The painting, which was beauti- 
fully and delicately executed, had 
no name attached to it, and I 
should not have believed it possible 
to find such an object of art in the 
abode of a Basque mountaineer. 
The weapons on the wall were so 
arranged round this portrait as to 
leave no room for doubt that some- 
thing was meant by making it the 
centre of a setting so warlike. Be- 
neath the painting, the cross of 
the military order of Ferdinand was 
suspended over the weapons by its 
red ribbon. The whole was un- 
questionably a collection of highly 
valued relics, though it was a collec- 
tion of a very heterogeneous kind. 
The difficulty was to disentangle 
their story. Over and over again 
I examined these weapons, which 
could have told many a thrilling 
tale of combat, and that charming 
portrait. Truth to tell, the lady did 
not appear very much astonished to 
find herself among such surround- 
ings; for I could detect courage 
and daring, even more than femi- 
nine gentleness, in her aspect and 
in the curve of her lips. Some one 
entered the room, and laid a hand 
gently on my shoulder. I started. 
“Good morning, Lieutenant,” said 
Sorrondo, with a laugh. “ Have 
you had a good sleep?” 

“*T slept like a top, my excellent 
host. I was just admiring your 
collection of arms; they are really 
curious, and very much prized by 
you, I suppose.” 

“They are,” said Manuel. “They 
have been borne either by myself 
or by some of my kin. These 


sabres have drunk the blood of 
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Christinos ; and these trabucos have 
stretched on the ground many a 
soldier of the First Emperor.” 

“They are very interesting, in- 
deed,” I said. “You have also a 
beautiful miniature there—a family 
portrait, no doubt.’’ 

Sorrondo’s face changed imme- 
diately, and fixing his penetrating 
gaze on me, he said, after a pause, 
and with a heavy sigh, “ You are 
right—a family portrait! Do you 
think her beautiful? What would 
you have said if you had known 
ber ?” 

I could say nothing in reply, and 
Manuel, recovering immediately his 
asual tone, said, “Come, my young 
friend, make your toilette as 
speedily as if you were in camp. 

—— is waiting breakfast for us.” 

In a few minutes I went down- 
stairs. I was surprised at the 
friendly and familiar tone our host 
had assumed towards me, and I 
told Edward so. 

“You do not know the Basques 
yet,” he said. ‘In consequence of 
ast night’s adventure Manuel has 
conceived the strongest affection 
for you. He believes that you 
were the cause of his success with 
the contraband convoy, by detain- 
ing the custom-house officers in the 
hut, and his success in that affair 
secures for him still more favour 
from the Carlist leaders. It is the 
dream of his life to obtain a com- 
mand in the insurrection, and you 
are now his dearest friend.” 

After breakfast, Edward’s servant 
arrived from St. Jean de Luz with 
letters for him. He showed them 
to Sorrondo, who seemed highly 
delighted with their contents. 
Edward was ordered to Bayonne 
by the Carlist Committee: his car- 

lage was ready for him at Ascani, 
and he left immediately. Manuel 
begged me to remain at Aguerria 
till he should come back. 

In this way I spent two days as 
the guest of the Contrabandist, and 
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they sufficed to cement our friend- 
ship. In the daytime Sorrondo 
attended to his business matters, 
and in the evenings we conversed 
together about Euskarien litera- 
ture, or about his adventures in 
battle, but I made no reference 
again to the miniature. 

Next day, in the course of my 
walk, I happened to meet a mar- 
riage procession near the village. 
A bride was being conducted to 
the bridegroom’s house. A car 
drawn by oxen transported her fur- 
niture, the youths dancing Basque 
dances around it to the sound of a 
tabor and that large sort of flute 
which they call chirowla. I told 
Manuel what I had seen. 

“As you are fond of our national 
music,” he said, “ I will take you to 
hear the nuptial chorus to-night. 
Some of these choruses are ver 
beautiful. For my own part, t 
generally avoid marriage ceremo- 
nies, but I am ready to do any- 
thing that will give you pleasure.” 

At ten o’clock we went down to 
the village. In the principal street, 
near the church, we found two 
troops of singers, one composed of 
youths, the other of maidens, stand- 
ing in the moonlight in front of one 
of the houses. The girls stood on 
one side, the young men on the 
other. In the midst of the latter 
a singer struck up a verse of a 
song, which his companions took 
up, and the maidens responded in 
refrain. It was the double chorus 
of the ancient epithalamium, the 
singers celebrating the happiness 
of the newly wedded spouses. The 
beauty of the voices, the precision 
of the choral singing, and the 
monotonous beauty of the melody, 
added to the charm of the nocturnal 
scene. 1 listened for some time in 
silence, and was about to express 
my admiration to Manuel, when I 
perceived him leaning against a 
wall a few paces off with his head 
buried between his hands. He 
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turned away at my approach, and 
I thought I saw him brush aside a 
tear. 

“You admire the singing, I do 
not doubt,” he said sadly. “It is 
ancient music, and very popular 
here. Stay a little longer if you 
wish to hear more. I have not 
courage to remain—the music re- 
calls the sweetest, and yet the most 
painful, moments of my life.” 

So saying, Manuel moved away 
abruptly, and I took the road to 
Aguerriaafter him. The night was 
beautifully calm. The full moon 
illuminated the silent landscape far 
and wide. Sorrondo, absorbed in 
thought, now and again muttered 
some words in Basque, as if talking 
to himself.. When we were cross- 
ing the oak wood in front of 
Aguerria he suddenly stood still, 
and lovking forward fixedly, with 
one hand he lifted off his hat, and 
with the other he crossed himself 
devoutly. I felt nervous in spite 
of myself. 

“What is it you see?” I asked, 
after looking all round carefully. 

“Do you not see her?” he re- 
plied, pointing to an invisible ob- 
ject in front of him. “ Look! she 
stretches out her arms to me.” 

And with a voice full of tender- 
ness, he addressed in his own lan- 
guage the being he imagined he 
Baw: 

T looked all round again, but saw 
nothing but the distant and hazy 
reflection of the moon on the river, 
which assumed all kinds of weird 
shapes as I looked at it through the 
oak branches. A gust of wind 
caught the surface of the water, 
and the strange appearance van- 
ished. Sorrondo resumed his walk, 
and I followed, feeling somewhat 
uncomfortable at his excited con- 
dition. When we reached the 


house, he said gravely, “Have you’ 


ever before seen an arrima herratia 
—a wandering spirit?” 
“ Never,” I replied, without ex- 
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pressing any astonishment at his 
question. 

“Ah! my young friend,” he said, 
in a tone still sadder, “you are 
happy yet! You have not lost 
those in whom your life is bound 
up. With me it is different.” 

He shook me by the hand, and 
we wished one another good night. 

If Edward had not warned me 
how superstitious and how credu- 
lous about ghosts the Basques are, 
I should have come to the conclu- 
sion that Sorrondo had gone out of 
his wits. My curiosity was more 
and more excited about him; but I 
would not for the world have run 
the risk of reopening an old wound 
by any questions, and I resolved to 
be extremely cautious not to in- 
trude upon him. 

With this view, I set out early 
next morning for a long walk. On 
my ‘return I observed Sorrondo 
seated in front of the house with 
a thoughtful expression. “TI shall 
have important news to-day,” he 
said, “that has been announced to 
me.” I pretended not to see in 
his remark any allusion to the pre- 
vious evening, and we were talk- 
ing of indifferent matters, when 
Domingo made his appearance in 
the enclosure. The boy ran up to 
his uncle, and handed him a letter. 
Sorrondo opened it hurriedly, and 
his face immediately beamed with 


y. 
“ Everything has succeeded !” 


“ What?” 

“This letter is from D——. He 
has obtained for me the command 
of the district of Cinco-Villas, in 
the division of Bayonne. It is 
everything I wished for. I shall 
command the sons of the men who 
fought by my side before, and I 
shall lead them against the chil- 
dren of the men who fell by m 
sword before. The part is one 
can play well!” 

‘‘ But where are your soldiers?” 

“My soldiers are the peasantry 
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of Navarre, who only await my 
signal to resume their hidden arms. 
Do you remember the line in the 
song of Altabisca* I repeated to 
you the other night :— 


“ Among the Basque mountains 
The war-cry has sounded.” 


Ai, Ai, Escualdunac! By daybreak 
to-morrow I shall have crossed the 
Rhungomendia. Domingo, we shall 
set out soon after midnight. Get 
everything ready.” 

“The arms are ready,” said the 
boy, reddening with pride. 

“My good friend,” said I to my 
host, “ I shall return at once to St. 
Jean de Luz. I must leave you 
alone to make your preparations.” 

“ Not at all, friend,” said the Con- 
trabandist. ‘ We shall drink the 
stirrup-cup together, and you shall 
not leave Aguerria before me. Do 
you think a Carlist mountaineer 
travels about followed by a convoy 
of baggage? I carry nothing under 
my cloak but my old sabre and this 
American revolver, which Edward 
gave me.” 

It was, indeed, no troublesome 
matter to the mountaineer to ar- 
range everything at home. He 
knew that his servants would never 
be unfaithful to their trust. In 
the afternoon he went to Sare to 
confer with another Carlist, taking 
care to let himself be seen on the 
way by the gendarmes at Ascani; 


* A very ancient and beautiful Basque song on the defeat of Roland at Ronceavalles, “§ 
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but at night he returned across the 
woods without being observed. 

During supper he displayed a 
gaiety and heartiness I had never 
before seen in him. He described 
to me many of his old combats, and 
as his story kindled up the embers 
of ancient enmities, he recounted 
scenes of carnage that made me 
shudder. Perceiving this, he said, 
“Do you think the Escualdun is 
mild and merciful by nature? Un- 
deceive yourself, then. I have been 
cruel more than once in my life. 
The Christinos called me El Mata- 
rife, an Andalusian word which 
means Butcher, and I gloried in 
the name, for it did me justice. If 
you but knew what I have suffered! 
One thing remains: I owe you an 
explanation, for you have seen me 
weep. You are the only stranger 
that ever saw Manuel Sorrondo 
shed atear. It makes me blush to 
think of it. Listen. It is not my 
custom to speak of the incidents of 
my youth; but from a friend like 
you I do not care to keep any 
secrets, especially as we are on the 
eve of bidding adieu to one another 
for a long time 

I thanked Manuel for his con- 
fidence. Without knowing it, he 
was about to do the very thing I 
most eagerly desired. He ordered 
another bottle of the vintage of 
Tudela to be brought in, and began 
his story as follows :— 
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Prion to 1828 the King of Bur- 
mah possessed the whole of the 
Eastern side of the bay of Bengal, 
but at the close of the war of that 
year (known as the first Burmese 
war) the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim, with the seaports of 
Akyab and Moulmain, were annexed 
to the British dominions. In 1852 
His golden-footed Majesty was 
again unfortunate enough to be- 
come embroiled with Lord Dal- 
housie’s government, the conse- 
quence being that the Eden of his 
kingdom, the province of Pegu, 
with the port of Rangoon, was lost 
to him for ever. These three pro- 
vinces, comprising an area of 98,881 
English square miles, were amal- 
gamated, in 1862, under one local 
government, and styled the Pro- 
vince of British Burmah, the ad- 
ministration being placed in the 
hands of that most distinguished 
officer, Sir Arthur Phayre. The 
King, however, was permitted to re- 
tain and misgovern a small strip of 
inland territory lying between our 
newly formed frontier and Western 
China. How to most conveniently 
penetrate this country by road or 
rail, and tap the pent-up wealth of 
Western China, is now one of the 
great “ questions” of the day, and 
fame, no doubt, awaits the man who 
shall practically answer it. 

The Eastward traveller, on land- 
ing,at Rangoon, is struck with the 
complete dissimilarity existing be- 
tween the people of India and the 
Burmese. Everything is different, 
the appearance of the country, the 
dress of the men and of the women, 
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their language, ways, manners, 
customs, and amusements, There 
is much to interest one in India, 
but in Burmah what meets the eye 
in every direction, is not only in- 
teresting but pleasing as well. In- 
stead of as in Calcutta, for instance, 
men only being met with, and those 
always appearing to be plunged in 
the depths of melancholy, and in- 
variably in a hurry, a street in Ran- 
goon is thronged with a gaily- 
dressed crowd, composed of both 
sexes, of all ages. Women abound 
carrying fruit upon their heads and 
babies upon their hips ; carriages 
full of holiday makers, all bent on 
enjoying life, all smoking, and all 
laughing. A Burman will work 
for a week, and then enjoy himself 
with his wife and family until his 
earnings are finished. It is pro- 
verbial that he has no cares, and is 
looked upon by some as the Irish- 
man of the East, though, for my 
own part, I could never see the 
similarity, as he is a sober, peaceful, 
contented, and loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 

In the evening the young ladies, 
attired in bright coloured silk petti- 
coats and white jackets, promenade 
from house to house, all smoking, 
while the matrons are to be seen 
upon the steps of their verandas 
playing with the children, or pro- 
viding them with such comforts as 
all babies, dark or fair, so much ap- 
preciate. The women are of light 
olive complexion, with flat noses and 
Chinese eyes, and are frequently, 
odd as it may appear, extremely 
pretty; in fact, I have known more 
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than one gentleman, of somewhat 
refined taste, assert that as beautiful 
women are to be found amongst the 
Burmese as can be met with in any 
European country! They make 
good wives and mothers, and cer- 
tain it is that their pleasing faces 
and soft gentle manners are very 
captivating, for many of our country- 
men have bound themselves to the 
province for life by marrying these 
women,who, to say the least of them, 
are always true and faithful. 

The men are sturdy, muscular, 
but ugly little fellows. Those who 
earn their living go about with 
hardly any clothes on, excepting a 
coloured waistcloth. The hair, 
which neatly combed, copiously oiled, 
and never cut, is wound up into a 
tight ball upon the top of the head. 
Strange to say, the men have much 
finer heads of hair than the women; 
it frequently reaches below the ankle, 
and [ remember a servant of my 
own used always to stand upon an 
empty wine case when combing out 


his locks, as they exceeded in length 


his own height! Toa Burman, one 
of the greatest penalties attaching 
to a gaol commitment is the loss of 
his head of hair, which used to be, 
and probably still is, one of the 
gaoler’s perquisites. They have a 
peculiar custom of tattooing their 
bodies with black ink, from the 
waist to below the knee. This overa- 
tion is performed at the early age of 
eight or nine, and is attended with 
very great pain, the lad frequently 
having to be placed under the effects 
of opium. Those who operate re- 
quire considerable skill, as the de- 
sign has to be neatly executed as 
well as rendered thoroughly indeli- 
ble. I could never discover how 
this custom originated, and never 
met a native who could enlighten 
me. 

Unlike the native of India, the 
Burman is most independent in his 
nature and free in his manner, yet 
withal there is a complete absence 
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of disrespect, and to the European 
the most marked civility is shown ; 
and, indeed, when speaking to 
officials it is carried to an extreme, 
for the Burman always kneels, the 
idea being that the feet should be 
kept as far as possible concealed 
from sight when addressing any 
one in authority. The youngest 
European official in the country is 
addressed, in conversation, as “Your 
Royal Body,” while every letter 
from a native subordinate to his 
superior commences thus: “ Your 
Lordship’s Royal Slave—Mr. So- 
and-So—on his knees before Your 
Royal Body, begs for pardon and 
pity while he presents this humble 
petition ;” and be it simply to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a letter 
this extravagant form is always 
adopted. This respect for autho- 
rity is universal and innate, from the 
highest native official to the lowest 
born peasant, and is paid, not only 
to the European, but to those 
Burmans who are themselves placed 
in superior positions. 

It is not difficult to account for 
the fact that our rule is appreciated 
by the Burmese, when we call to 
mind what the people suffered 
under native government. The 
King was perfectly satisfied so long 
as his governors of districts kept 
his royal treasury well stocked. 
The governors looked to their 
lieutenants, who in turn lived 
upon the people. For a subject to 
become rich was impossible. As 
money was realized by the trader, 
so was it demanded by the gover- 
nor. If parted with gracefully well 
and good ; if not, probably the un- 
fortunate man lost his head as well 
as his earnings. Should a peasant, 
who already cultivated sufficient 
land wherewith to provide his 
tribute and his family with a liveli- 
hood, reclaim any waste land, the 
whole of the proceeds were probably 
seized by this paternal government, 
and, as a consequence, the whole 
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face of the country, except close to 
the villages, was covered with forest 
and jungle, and trade was almost 
unknown but in name. 

The Burmese have a keen sense 
of the benefits to be derived from 
commerce, as may be imagined from 
their expression “to make a gold 
and silver road,” which signifies to 
open up atrade. Under their own 
rule, life and property was entirely 
at the disposal of the governor. 
The villagers were obliged to build 
their own governors’ palaces, to 
make their own roads, and to keep 
them open; there was no paid 
police, but a headman was ap- 
pointed over every ten houses in a 
village, and he was answerable for 
the good conduct of the inmates. 
No time was frittered away in hear- 
ing and sifting evidence, it was 
“notorious” that the culprit had 
committed the theft, and he was 
accordingly ordered to be put to 
death, though a ‘sufficient supply of 
gold would no doubt bring with it 
“ pardon and pity.” 

Can it be wondered that in the last 
twenty years during which we have 
held the whole province, the popu- 
lation has quadrupled, and that the 
town of Rangoon has risen from 
being a collection of miserable mat 
huts, built upon a_pestilential 
swamp, to the proud position of 
ranking as the third seaport in our 
vast Eastern empire. There are 
firms here representing almost 
every nation in Europe. Burmese, 
Chinese, Parsees, Armenians and 
Jews, are all to be seen in their 
carriages on “ band night” listen- 
ing to the music in the lovely 
gardens which adorn the base of 
the great Shoay-Dagon, or Golden 
Pagoda, the most beautiful and 
magnificent edifice of the kind in 
the world. “Natives” of every 
possible shade, and wearing gar- 
ments of every extraordinary shape, 
texture and colour, here congregate 
with the Europeans, enjoying after 
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the heat of the day the delicious 
evening breeze, all feeling that 
peculiar sense of passive delight 
experienced in the East when the 
day’s work is done, and the fiery 
sun has sunk to rest. Enjoying the 
cool drive by twilight, with the 
prospect of a pleasant little gather- 
ing of intimate friends to dinner 
at eight, and a good rubber after- 
wards, I have heard more than 
one exile admit that “India was 
not such a bad place after all.” 

An old custom prevails in Bur- 
mah of importing all the household 
servants from Madras, a distance 
of 1,500 miles. Burmese are es- 
sentially lazy, and have no idea of 
in-door cleanliness, which, apart 
from the fact that few Europeans 
(except resident officials) can com- 
municate with them in any way 
but by signs, perhaps is sufficient 
to account for butlers, grooms, &c., 
all being Madrasees. Although the 
natives are passionately fond of 
racing (both horse and boat), yet 
they know nothing whatever of 
horses, (or rather of ponies, for 
there is not a horse in the country). 
These wonderful little animals are 
universally driven, ridden, and even 
hunted. They run in height from 
twelve to thirteen hands, and in 
appearance look like miniature dray 
horses. Even the proverbially 
“hard up”’ British subaltern can 
usually afford to keep a couple of 
these hardy little tats, and as a 
consequence of their cheapness 
everybody rides. It seemed to me 
that the prima object of people’s 
lives in Rangoon was to be ever 
discovering some pretext for meet- 
ing together, and in a country where 
ladies are shut up alone in their 
own houses all day, and men in 
their offices from 10 a.m. to 5 or 6 
p.M., this is natural enough. One 
lady started the idea of “riding 
parties,” which was eagerly seized 
upon, an hon. secretary (a lady) 
duly appointed, and riding parties 
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became an institution. The secre- 
tary gave timely notice by circular, 
taken round the station by a “‘peon,” 
or messenger, that the “ riding 
party” would meet at a certain 
fixed place, Mr.—— to be “ leader,” 
and Mrs.—— to provide the subse- 
quent breakfast. N.B.—Hour of 
meeting 5.30 a.m. At the appointed 
time and place, ladies and gentle- 
men on these dots of ponies were 
to be seen arriving from every 
direction. When, perhaps, some 
thirty people had assembled, the 
“leader” for the day made a start 
at a fast canter, having planned out 
his line of country, and away went 
every one after him. A fast ride and 
a merry one from five to ten miles was 
got through before the sun became 
hot, and by 8 o’clock the party had 
generally reached the ‘“‘ compound”’ 
or lawn of the lady who was to give 
the breakfast. The grooms were 
here in attendance, and the “ riding 
parties” ended with claret-cup for 
some, and tea and toast under the 
shade of the trees for others. Paper 
hunts afforded afternoon — sport 
during the rains, when the ground 
was soft, and it was_ perfectly 
wonderful the cleverness with which 
these plucky little animals managed 
to negotiate some of the banks and 
double ditches, carrying often thir- 
teen and fourteen stone on their 
backs. As usual, materials where- 
with to quench thirst awaited the 
jaded hunters at the scene of the 
death. 

The natives never took part in 
these amusements, for as they ride 
entirely by balance, with their knees 
as high as their hips, anything in 
the way of a jump was more than 
likely to throw them off their centre 
of gravity. They are, however, 
most “keen” on flat racing, and in 
fact on all sorts of manly sport. 
Foot-ball, of a, kind, is to be seen 
played at the corner of every street 
ona fine evening. The ball is of 
wicker-work, and about three times 
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the size of an orange, and the game 
consists of eight or ten men stand- 
ing in a circle keeping this in the 
air, which is accomplished bya kick 
(as the hands cannot be used) with 
the sole, side, or upper part of the 
foot, with the knee or thigh, and 
with the heel or calf behind, and I 
have even seen it shot upwards by 
a good jerk from the shoulder. All 
these movements being most grace- 
ful, the game is very pretty to watch. 
A sort of derision greets the person 
who lets it come to the ground. 
The Burmese are wonderful 
wrestlers, but not good sportsmen 
with the gun, which is perhaps to 
be accounted for by the fact that 
they are Buddhists, one of Gaudama’s 
chief injunctions being that life was 
on no pretext to be taken; and, ac- 
cording to their faith, if a man kills 
a tiger (or any other animal), it is 
probable that in the next generation 
he will be the tiger, and the tiger 
the man, and that the suffering he 
now causes will be inflicted tenfold 
upon himself. Holding this belief 
it is not to be wondered at that 
every village is overrun with dogs, 
a puppy never being drowned or 
made away with, and no licence 
being required. In fact, there are 
as many dogs ina Burmese town 
as there are human beings. Many 
of these animals are ferocious, yel- 
low in colour, with wolfish heads. 
If night is not made hideous by 
their almost incessant and simul- 
taneous howling, it is at any rate 
made sleepless to the European 
traveller. The difference I have 
remarked upon between everything 
in India and in Burmah even ex- 
tends to these aboriginal dogs, the 
“ pies,” as they are called, being in 
the former country starved, mangy, 
and repulsively ugly, while in Bur- 
mah they look as healthy and mus- 
cular as their masters. The day of 
the full moon of each month is a 
grand feast for both man and dog. 
Upon this holiday men, women and 
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children, gaily dressed, wend their 
way to the pagodas with offerings of 
rice and flowers. These are grand 
times for the dogs, who assemble 
round the various altars, and so 
soon as a donation in the form of a 
basket of boiled rice is emptied 
upon the large stone slab, up jump 
the dogs, and, unmolested, devour 
the food which they no doubt con- 
sider “ meat fit for the gods.” 

While we are at the pagodas, the 
priests or ‘ phoongies” may be 
opportunely mentioned, and though 
it is difficult to condense into a 
page what could be written to fill a 
volume, yet any notice upon Bur- 
mah and its inhabitants would be 
incomplete which did not remark 
upon this righteous body, revered 
and respected as they are through- 
out the land. Itis not too much to 
say that there as many “ phoongies” 
in Rangoon as there are priests in 
Rome, all living in monasteries 
built either by general subscription, 
or by an individual who thencefor- 
ward is known by the honorary title 
of “ Kyoung Taga,”"—“ Kyoung ” 
meaning a monastery, and “ Taga ” 
a builder or supporter. The rules 
which govern the daily life of a 
priest and the routine of a monas- 
tery, are strict in the extreme, in 
fact, almost severe. A woman-is 
never allowed to approach a 
“ Kyoung,” and a priest in turn is 
prohibited looking at a woman. 
The smallest village has its priest, 
whose dwelling is built at a short 
distance from the houses, and is 
generally situated within a garden 
of plantain and fruit-trees. The 
lands used for such purposes are 
free from all tax. 

A monastery, and every house in 
Burmah is built upon wooden piles, 
rising from two to twelve feet above 
the ground, so that frequently a per- 
son can walk and even ride under 


his house; indeed, the European ° 


infantry play skittles under their 
barracks in Rangoon. The object 
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of this peculiar construction is to 
ensure people sleeping above the 
malaria which rises at night, and 
clings to within a couple of feet of 
the ground. Even where the people 
cannot afford to live themselves in 
anything better than mat huts, the 
village phoongie is provided with 
a substantial teak-built residence. 
His flock provides him with every 
want and almost every luxury, little 
boys to fan him when within, and to 
carry handsome umbrellas over his 
bare shaven head when without, 
during the heat of the day; silver 
boxes containing betel nut for him 
to chew; silver goblets for him to 
drink out of (though strictly speak- 
ing his hands or his thoughts should 
never be contaminated by the touch 
of silver or gold in any form); 
matting of the finest texture laid 
about his floor; the exterior of his 
monastery ornamented with wood 
carvings, often of a very costly des- 
cription ; and when it is added that 
his food and raiment are also found 
him, it is not to be wondered at 
that “there are as many phoongies 
in Rangoon as priests in Rome.” 

I will not say,that men take to 
the yellow robe (which distinguishes 
the priesthood) from any but the 
purest motives, yet it is not improba- 
ble that greater numbers would re- 
turn to an ordinary vocation in life, 
or “become men” again, as the 
Burmese express it (which can 
be done), if it was not for the 
comfort in which they are kept, the 
freedom from all care which their 
manner of life ensures them, and 
the respect accorded to them by the 
flock, putting aside the nobler and 
higher aspirations, which I am con- 
fident do influence the lives of the 
majority. It is a fact redounding to 
their credit, that there is not a man 
in the country who is unable at 
least to read and write. This state 
of things is brought about by classes 
being held daily in the monasteries, 
where all the village lads attend, 
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and are instructed by the priests 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the principles of the Buddhist faith. 
These priests do not interfere in 
elections, nor do they take any part 
in worldly affairs of any description, 
the consequence of which is a 
willing submission to established 
authority. 

With the influence they have over 
such an excitable people as the 
Burmese, one dreads to consider 
what the present state and prospects 
of the province might have been, 
had they inflamed the minds of the 
people against us. and been con- 
tinually encouraging treasons and 
exciting rebellion. In_ travelling 
through the country, I invariably 
after dinner used to pay a visit to 
the village priest, apologizing on 
entering his presence for not taking 
off my boots. He always greeted 
me kindly, saying he knew that it 
was not our custom, and produced 
his best chair or mat for me to sit 
upon. They always (adopting our 
fashion) shook hands with me, and 
frequently half embraced me, a 
display of affection which it would 
have been more gratifying to have 
simply been assured of. They are 
fond of conversing with Europeans, 
and missionaries cannot assign as a 
reason for the want of success atten- 
ding their labours amongst the Bur- 
mese that the priests have been un- 
willing to listen to what they would 
say, or even to fully discuss with 
them the merits of their respective 
religions. Whatever may be the 
defects of the Buddhist faith, to the 
Burmeseit is thoroughly comprehen- 
sible ; whereas the mysteries of our 
own, the missionaries are unable to 
explain to his inquiring mind. 
“Why should I,” says the phoongie, 
“ renounce the creed held sacred by 
us for many thousands of years, and 
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adopt yours, when in mine I find all 
the merits of yours, with none of 
its bewildering doctrines. As re- 
gards the laws given with reference 
to the duty we owe to our neighbour, 
ours being stricter, are even more 
conducive to the well-being of 
society than are those of the Chris- 
tian. And then which religion has 
the greatest legitimate hold upon 
the people, and for which is the 
most universal respect shown by 
rich and poor in the manner of their 
lives? Drunkenness and prostitution 
were unknown, except in name, 
until you landed on our shores, and, 
indeed, are still so, except in towns 
where Europeans collect; your 
Government makes revenue from 
the one, and licences the other ; it not 
only reserves to itself the growth of 
opium, but it sells it to the people, 
knowing full well, as its officers do, 
that its introduction into a locality 
is certain to bring with it vice of 
every description ; that the opening 
of an ‘opium farm’ is repugnant 
to the feelings of every respectable 
inhabitant, is the harbinger of 
misery to individuals, and dis- 
quietude to all peaceable people. 
I see nothing in your religion to 
seduce me from mine.” 

Thus speaks the phoongie to the 
missionary. Since the annexation 
of the province, we have undoubtedly 
added much to the material pros- 
perity of the country; but whether 
our rule, and the example set by 
individual Europeans, has tended 
to strengthen or weaken morality 
amongst the people, is a question 
which I fear cannot be answered in 
the affirmative. However, taking 
the Burmese as they are now, there 
is nota more domestic, peace-loving, 
and moral people, I believe, upon 
the earth. 
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* Willst du immer weiter schweifen, 
Sieh das Gute liegt so nah 
Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen 
Den das Gliick ist immer da.” 


Tux question as to how far it may 
be in our own power to increase the 
spirit of contentment, and conse- 
quently lessen sorrow, is assuredly 
one of sufficient importance to each 
individual mind for it to claim some 
share of attention. Although not 
not inclined, like Epicurus, to assert 
that pleasure is the “chief good,” 
yet any one who has studied the 
world’s history, or looked.into the 
depths of the human heart, will 
find it impossible to deny that, from 
the earliest ages, the motive power 
influencing the majority of man- 
kind, both in public movements 
and private actions, has been the 
desire to procure blessings either 
for themselves or for others: whe- 
ther it be the philanthropist spend- 
ing his life in efforts to benefit his 
fellow-creatures, or the philosophical 
egotist, whose thoughts: begin and 
end with self; whether it be the 
devotee who, with stoical firmness, 
denies himself the most innocent 
pleasures, or the voluptuary indulg- 
ing.every appetite, and gratifying 
every passion, with all the actuating 
peeve is the same, the desire for 

ppiness real or imaginary, either 
present or to come. 

We all, by an instinct of our 
nature, delight in pleasure, and 
shrink from pain, either physical or 
mental, and it would be well for us 
if we could bear ‘in mind that it is 
greatly within every one’s power, in 
going through life, to cultivate the 
former, and diminish the latter, by 
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a sober contemplation of surround- 
ing circumstances with a view to 
discovering what is to be chosen, 
and what avoided ; and by banishing 
from the mind all distressing ideas, 
the harbouring of which can be of 
no benefit to ourselves or others. 
If people would only learn to realize 
it, happiness depends far less on 
external, than on internal sources ; 
both pleasure and its converse being, 
in many cases, rather the result of 
our mental bias, and habit of view- 
ing things, than in the nature of 
the events themselves. “ Every spot 
in life’s sunshine is,” to quote 
Carlyle, “ but the shadow of our- 
selves,” 

We may define pleasure as the 
result of things being suited to our 
mind, contentment as the bringing 
our ideas to fit the condition in 
which we are placed; the former 
may not often be at our command, 
but the latter always is. Let For- 
tune rule the weak and vain amongst 
mankind. Over those who view life 
sensibly this fickle goddess should 
have no power. It is not nearly 
so sad a thing to have troubles as 
to be incapable of bearing them, 
for what dignity can there be in the 
mind that is elated or depressed at 
the veriest trifles? Undoubtedly 
the more refined a man’s nature, 
and the brighter his genius, the 
more acutely sensitive will he often 
be to all emotions of pleasure or 
pain; but surely an intellect of a 
high order, a mind trained to view 
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things phildsophically, should have 
in itself a power to rise above the 
trivialities, the insignificant daily 
worries, that, to the morbid and the 
fatuous, seem almost insurmount- 
able. 

It may be said, “ All this is mere 
assertion, but we want demonstra- 
tion ; prove to us that the happiness 
or misery of a man’s life is not a 
thing over which his will can have 
no influence; suggest some means 
by which we may increase the one 
and lessen the other; be practical, 
give us a little more than mere 
vague generalizing, and we will 
begin to believe and hope that 
something in the way of benefit is 
to be derived from your words.” 
Well, let us inquire into the nature, 
and possible remedy for some of 
the ills to which mankind is liable ; 
let us seek out the source, and if 
possible suggest a cure, for the low 
spirits, a curb for the discontents 
to which, despite the smiling masks 
that go about the world, so many 
hearts are liable. 

If we trace depression to its real 
source, what is it after all but a 
form of self-love, or rather self- 
compassion? When grieved and 
anxious, or suffering from misfor- 
tunes, small or great, what wise man 
sits down to mourn over his sad 
condition? Will he not rather try 
to trace the events or circumstances 
that produced it to their final cause, 
if so be that he may have the power 
to avoid the like troubles in future ? 
Will he not ask himself, “ Can I by 
my own efforts mend matters?” 
If reason answer “Yes,” he will 
set about it at once, activity itself 
must be a solace; but if a thing is 
inevitable, he recouciles himself to 
it, and wastes no time in useless 
vague regrets. Others have the 
same troubles or worse, and what 
are we, that we should expect to be 
free ? 

All men love comparisons, but 
let it_bé our habit to measure our 
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condition with that of persons less 
fortunate than ourselves, rather 
than to compare it with those 
who, in our estimation, are happier. 
Every wretchedness that we see 
others suffer, and we ourselves are 
free from, is a blessing, and there- 
fore should be a source of thankful- 
ness. When suffering from real or 
fancied ills, let us seek out those 
who are more miserable than our- 
selves, and it will go hard with us 
if, by the time we have done some- 
thing to relieve their trouble, we 
do not find that our own has dis- 
appeared. Whether it speaks well 
for human nature or not, it is an 
undoubted fact, that a contempla- 
tion of the condition of those less 
fortunate than ourselves is a source 
of satisfaction. Napoleon, who was 
morbidly vain and sensitive on the 
subject of his height, in contem- 
plating on one occasion, a picture 
of Alexander the Great, remarked 
more than once, with an air of 
self-congratulation, “ Alexander the 
Great was shorter than I am—much 
shorter,” and no doubt there was 
consolation to him in the thought, 
Those who are inclined to be 
discontented, are too apt to contem- 
plate the lot of others only to 
envy their fancied happiness; like 
Damocles, they find some Diony- 
sius, whom, in their folly, they pro- 
nounce to be the happiest man on 
earth, till chance, perhaps, reveals 
to them that troubles greater than 
any they are called upon to bear 
are hanging above the head of that 
one who seemed so fortunate, and 
whom they thought so blest beyond 
desert. |Truly, if we could look 
into the hearts of our fellow- 
creatures, there are few indeed 
whose destiny we should be willing 
to take in preference to our own. 
The hungry man, eating some 
garden stuff which had been 
thrown away, and exclaiming, 
“None is surely so wretched as 
I,” looked round by chance, and 
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saw a man following, picking up, 
and devouring the leaves which he 
had rejected; and so, not one of 
us need more than turn his head 
to find, in like manner, a motive 
for thankfulness—a cure for dis- 
content. 

Orede quod habes, et habes, is a 
truer saying than at first sight it 
might appear; while one ridicules 
the act, it is impossible to help 
envying the spirit of that ingenious 
philosopher who turned his shirt, 
and observed, with satisfaction, 
“What a comfort there is in clean 
linen!” Imagination is a veritable 
Aladdin’s lamp to those who accus- 
tom themselves to look on the 
bright side of things; to those 
who, on the other hand, are in the 
habit of going to meet troubles(an 
incalculable amount of misery’ is 
caused by the evils that have never 
happened, though both religion and 
philosophy still preach to them the 
folly that it is to take an undue 
thought qf what the morrow may 
or may not bring. 
co much better would it be 
for us again, if we could accustom 
ourselves to think of what we 
have, rather than of what we want s) 
the overvaluing of those things 
that we desire prevents our having 
a just appreciation of the blessings 
we possess, and it is very rarely 
that our horizon is so dark as to 
make it impossible for us to find 
consolation in the thought of bow 
much worse our condition has been, 
or at least might be, than it is at 
present. It is not easy this, for 
in the mind’s perspective the nearest 
things are always magnified, and 
we wish for anything, everything, 
rather than the inconvenience from 
which we now are suffering; it 
takes men long to learn how far 


better it is “*to bear those ills we 


have, than fly to, others that we 
know not of.” (And yet if we 
allow ourselves to be so depressed 
by present cares as to be unable 
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to look beyond them, in what are 
we superior to the unthinking, un- 
reasoning creatures who live but 
in to-day, and with whom instinct 
takes the place of intellect ? 
However heavy sorrow seems, 
joy must sooner or later follow it; 
in a month’s time, if we remember 
our puree condition, it will be to 
wonder what we could have found 
to grieve about, and there is always 
consolation in the thought that as in 
the darkness of night, the hearing 
is intensified, the pupil of the eye 
dilates, thesensesall seem quickened, 
so in the depths of sorrow, are 
men’s characters developed, and 
their minds gain strength under the 
treatment of that tonic — pain; 
life’s bitters always, too, give zest 
to the pleasures that succeed, 
for existence is so sweet to none 
as to those who have experienced 
the very depths of bitterness, and 
who therefore know how to value 
present ease. If it were possible 
for us to go through life without 
tasting of real anxiety or trouble, 
we should soon be overwhelmed 
with fancied cares, which are far 
the worst to bear, and pleasure 
itself would soon so pall upon us, 
as to become in time, first weari- 
ness, and then an actual pain. 
Troubles that arise in the ima- 
gination it is wiser not to dwell 
upon or talk of to another, dis- 
tresses of this nature will sooner 
die a natural death if not made 
much of ; real trials, on the contrary, 
are often lessened by the sympathy 
of those we love. The man who 
gave it as a rule to his disciples 
always to keep sorrow locked within 
their own breasts could have known 
little, we think, of the blessedness 
of either giving or receiving sym- 
pgthy. 
Are we poor, and do we wish 
for wealth? It has been wisely 
said, “There be as many blessinge 
on this side riches as beyond them.” 
Wealth and rank may not be at our 
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command, but we have the power 
to form our own idea of these, and 
so rise superior to their influence. 
It should always be an object to 
reduce one’s wants as much as 
ossible, for the fewer we have, the 
ess we shall natyrally suffer from 
disappointment. ¢ It is harder to 
support the dignity of human 
nature by a due exercise of 
moderation in prosperity, than to 
cultivate, in adversity, that patience 
and contentment which have power 
to turn the grains gf sand in life’s 
hourglass into gold.¥ All who can 
bring their desires to the level of 
their means may, in some sense, 
be said to have wealth—for riches, 
at the best, are only comparative. 
The question of intellectual cul- 
tivation scarcely comes within the 
compass of this essay, but perhaps 
a few words may be permitted on 
the point in which the subject 
bears more directly upon the one 
we are considering. The feeling 
of ennui, which is akin to discon- 


tent, is only to be escaped by 


habitual occupation; not mere 
desultory trifling, but the steady 
prosecution of some purpose, hay- 
ing a definite object in view, such 
as the acquirement of any art or 
science which commends itself to 
our taste, with which we may 
occupy all our leisure moments, 
and so have no time to worry over 
our own affairs, or those of others. 
Steady industry, whatever its object, 
must always be more or less accom- 
panied by that self-approbation 
which, call it an approving conscience 
or what we will, is the pleasantest 
and most necessary ingredient in 
the cup of human felicity ; the cul- 
tivation of those pursuits that are 
productive of internal satisfaction 
has another recommendation, in 
that, when pleased with ourselves, 
it is oo ly easier to be amiable 
towards others. The happier a man 
is, the more genial is he likely to 
be; and, for this’reason, it scarcely 
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seems wise to deny one’s self, as 
some would advocate, the moderate 
use and enjoyment of those things 
the abuse of which has led to harm. 
Select wine, for instance; no one 
in his senses is likely to become 
seriously an advocate for intem- 
perance, and far be it from us to 
assert, with an author who should 
have known better, that “ No man 
is ever really happy unless he is 
drunk ;” and yet, taken with limita- 
tions, there is a sort of hidden truth 
in the logical formula: “ Qui bene 
bibet, bene dormit ; qui bene dormit, 
non peccat ; qui non peccat salvatus 
erit,” inasmuch as the man who 
pampers his spiritual health by 
denying himself a moderate use 
of the good things of this life is 
in great danger of becoming hard, 
not only to himself, but towards 
others, and of being governed by 
feelings of a nature both uncharit- 
able and unchristian. 
> There are times in every one’s 
life when cares arise that are only 
to be met by a brave, bold spirit: 
it is well, sometimes, to meet, as 
Horace says, “life’s bitters with a 
jest ;” this is not always possible, 
ut we should get on much better 
if, instead of bemoaning our fate, 
instead of avoiding or flying from 
annoyances, we would accustom 
ourselves to meet and grapple 
with them boldly, and at once; 
troubles, seemingly the most 
gigantic, would, under this treat- 
ment, often dwindle to the veriest 
pigmies, and we should find that 
many an erection which our fears 
have built up is demolished simply 
by examination, It is only on a 
near approach we find the blessings 
hidden in adversity. How many 
a rugged mountain pass bas within 
its clefts spots of exquisite beauty, 
and fruits aud flowers that we search 
in vain for, in the level meadows, 
in which, with man’s short-sighted- 
ness, we long to spend our days. 
One of the most fruitful sources 
38 
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of depression is, no doubt, ill-health. 
Even the stoics themselves, we 
think, must, in their inmost heart, 
have felt that pain they so despised 
to be an evil. Zeno was no martyr 
to gout; neuralgia in those days 
was a thing unknown, or he could 
never have taught as he did on this 
point, nor would he have found so 
many followers. No, pain of body 
is an evil, and a very great one, but 
still, much more than people think, 
it is to be avoided by regularity and 
temperance, and by never giving 
way to fancied grievances and 
ailments. It has its consolations, 
too, has sickness, in bringing to 
light in those we love the sympa- 
thies which, when we are in health, 
perhaps, lie hidden beneath a veil 
of calinness and indifference. 
Disappointed ambition is to some 


if minds asource of misery. We have 


been for years, perhaps, using all our 
energies, been toiling and struggling 
for some envied distinction, some 
fancied blessing, and at the last we 
find ourselves poor, unnoticed, and 
unknown: but if we think of the 
concomitants to greatness, its 
burden of cares and anxieties, its 
responsibilities, the weary days 
and restless nights, the envy, ill- 
nature, and ingratitude to which 
we must be subjected, we should 
rather be thankful that our thought- 
less prayers are denied, remember- 
ing that the lofty tree is shaken by 
many a blast that the lowly plant 
beneath scarce feels ; that, however 
unattainable greatness of place may 
be, nobility of mind is always at 
the command of those who seek it, 
for “it is not,” as Epictetus says, 
“to be considered who in life’s drama 
is the prince, and who the beggar, 
but who acts prince or beggar best ;”” 
and so, encouraging such thoughts, 
we should in time appreciate the 
blessings of our humble lot, and 
the safety of a life unknown. 


7 There are people, again, whogrieve 
“ over the loss of youth, but to a well- 
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balanced mind the growth of years 
is not to be looked upon as an evil. 
If our days are not wasted, that is 
to say if we live with some higher 
aim than the mere pleasure and 
gratification of the moment; if we 
use every possible means to increase 
our knowledge, to improve our 
talents, and strengthen our under- 
standing, we ought, each year that 
we live, to grow not only wiser 
and better, but happier and more 
contented ; for as our intelligence 
widens, so must the capacity for all 
reasonable enjoyment grow in pro- 
rtion. It is harder, perhaps, to 
e sanguine; Hope is shy, and comes 
not so soon at our command as in 
very early youth; but if we summon 
Faith to her support, she hesitates 
no more, and while one points us to 
eternity, the other bears us safely 
over all the waves of sorrow, into 
which, without her aid, we must have 
sunk. L’dme ne peut vieillir, and 
if we only choose to look for them, 
- we shall find the violets that autumn 
brings are quite as sweet as those 
of spring. 

One prolific cause of worry, too, 
especially to those who are sensitive 
or self-conscious, is the thought of 
what others think and say about 
them; there is no end to the miseries 
people of this temperament inflict 
on themselves by imaginary remarks 
on their conduct, though very often 
the supposed mistakes and blunders 
about which we distress ourselves 
have been absolutely unnoticed ; and 
even should this not be the case, 
wisdom will make a resolve to avoid 
such for the future, and will then 
dismiss the subject altogether. If 
we are conscious of not deserving 
blame, let us intrench ourselves be- 
hind this conviction, for as long as 
we do nothing of which we are 
ashamed, what have we to fear from 
calumny? The man who forms 
then a false estimate of our actions 
is to be pitied for his want of 
discernment, certainly not dreaded. 
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There are, again, individuals in 
the world who possess a morbid 
kind of conscientiousness, to whom 
the very fact of a thing being 
pleasant is a motive for looking 
upon it with suspicion—good folks, 
but unhappy, who dread to listen 
to the voice of nature, and who 
look upon Nature’s God, not as a 
loving father, who finds pleasure in 
his children’s happiness, but rather 
(although they may be shocked at 
seeing their crude ideas put into 
plain language) as a malignant being 
who sends his creatures into the 
world with a stern injunction to 
deny themselves all earthly happi- 
ness, if they would escape an 
eternity of misery. How it is 
possible to contemplate the life of 
“God made man” in all its 


beauty, its depth of love and 
tenderness, and yet hold such a 
creed, is past comprehension, and 
yet such characters are not un- 
common ; too often people of this 
stamp forget that we really have no 


ter right to cause ourselves un- 
ppiness than to bring it upon 
others; that self-denial in the 
abstract has no merit, except it be 
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the means of giving pleasure to 
our neighbours, or securing future 
blessings for ourselves. 

Moralists are fond of talking of 
“ short-lived happiness,” of the un- 
certainty of all those things we 
value in this world; but while this 
thought keeps us from being too 
much elated in prosperity, its in- 
fluence should be equally strong in * 
preserving the mind from despair, 
and the spirits from being cast 
down by present adversity ; for evil 
is as uncertain and transient as 
good, and as surely as the world 
revolves upon its axis, as unalterably 
as day follows night, and spring 
succeeds the gloom of winter, so 
surely may we know that our life’s 
pathway will once more be bright 
with flowers; no cloud, however 
dark, is stationary, nor need it even 
throw a shadow on our heart, if, 
through the mist of tears, we catch 
the faintest glimpse of that red 
glow in the western sky which 
promises to us, when the day of our 
existence and the sleep of death is 
past, a waking to the joy of eternal 
happiness. 

E. Hosxen. 








ir has been erroneously repre- 
sented, and to a large extent cre- 
dited, that the great Lutheran 
Reformation was, in its inception, 
purely a religious movement—that 
it originated in a premeditated 
design to free Christianity from 
the doctrinal corruptions and super- 
stitious ceremonials which had 
grown up under the rank depravity 
of the Papacy, and to restore the 
purity on simplicity of Apostolic 
teaching and worship. 

The Reformation, however, had 
no such origin. Luther did not, 
at first, venture to question one 
article of the accredited faith of 
Rome. On the contrary, he clung 
to that faith with an unreason- 
ing tenacity, proclaimed himself a 
most loyal and obedient Romanist, 
and submissively acknowledged the 
supreme office and authority of the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 

fo its orgin, the Reformation 
was not, therefore, a religious move- 
ment, properly so called. It arose 
far more from social and political 
causes than from any desire for 
doctrinal purity. The whole moral 
atmosphere of Europe was tho- 
roughly polluted by the awful abomi- 
nations that pervaded the entire 
Papal system. The enormities of its 
licentiousness, and the unbounded 
rapacity of its avarice, gave the 
first impulse to that glorious move- 
ment which culminated in the dis. 
ruption of the Western Church, in 
the emancipation of mind, and the 
establishment of the great and en- 
nobling principles vf civil and 
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religious liberty, which constitute 
the indestructible basis of modern 
civilization and progress. It was 
not, we repeat, doctrinal error that 
first called forth the opposition of 
Erasmus, or of Luther, but the 
moral depravity, the revolting su- 
perstitious practices that the Papacy 
sanctioned, upheld, and profited by. 

Thus, the Reformation com- 
menced merely as a revolt of the 
rising intelligence of the age against 
the insatiable despotism of the 
Popes, and the horrible social evils 
engendered by the corruptions they 
encouraged ; and this, too, at a time 
when the Printine Press was 
three-quarters of a century old! 
The Popes could not see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The abomina- 
tions of the Papacy, it is true, had 
become so interwoven with the 
whole system, both of doctrine and 
worship, and formed so essential a 
portion of the foundations on which 
the mighty fabric of the Papal 
system rested, that the removal of 
any one of them necessarily shook 
the entire edifice, and threatened 
its total overthrow. 

Throughout the extensive empire 
of Paganism there was nothing 
more iniquitous—nothing more 
degrading to man, as a being gifted 
with reasoning faculties, and ac- 
countable to his Creator for their 
exercise—nothing more antagonistic 
to the progressive development of 
human nature in its moral and 
social aspects—than what formed 
an essential part of the Papal 
system as it existed at the com- 
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mencement of the sixteenth century. 
Fora thousand years the Popes had 
been incessantly and unscrupu- 
lously engaged in erecting and 
embellishing their stupendous des- 
potism. They had gradually suc- 
ceeded in centring within the 
mystic circle of the tiara a belief in 
the three-fold supremacy of which 
its triple crown was symbolical. 
European Christendom bowed with 
superstitious veneration to Rome 
as the seat of an acknowledged 
theocracy—possessing not alone a 
supreme jurisdiction over all man- 
kind in temporal matters, but as 
being the only true source of light 
and guidance in spiritual, while 
its dominion extended beyond the 
grave, and conferred a dispensative 
jurisdiction alike over the terrors 
of hell and the beatitudes of 
heaven. 

Such a power had never been 
known in the world before—a 


power that, if it had been exercised 
for good, if guided by the spirit 


of Christianity which it professed, 
und employed to diffuse and enforce 
its sublime precepts, would have 
converted heathen wildernesses 
into moral Edens. Whereas, the 
strongest condemnation that can be 
bestowed on the Papacy is, that 
with all its undoubted dominion 
and acknowledged power—with all 
its immense resources and divine 
pretensions, Christian Europe under 
its auspices had sunk into a greater 
depth of superstition and vice, of 
systematized corruption and moral 
depravity, than existed under the 
Paganism it professed to supplant. 
In point of fact, Rome under the 
Popes was infinitely more degraded 
and despicable than under the 
Pagans, and the same is true of 
Italy generally; while among the 
followers of Mahomet there existed 
far more moral and social virtue— 
a higher cultivation of intellect, 
and a greater reverence for the 
Deity, than distinguished those who 
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professed to be followers of Christ. 
The successors of Mahomet, indeed, 
were shining examples of moral 
purity in comparison with the so- 
called successors of St. Peter. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, a devoted 
defender of the Papacy, and as a 
Jesuit too artful to concede more 
than he could possibly avoid, was 
nevertheless constrained to admit 
that “for some years before the 
Lutheran and Calvanistic heresies 
were published, there was not, as 
contemporary writers testify, any 
severity in ecclesiastical judications, 
auy discipline with regard to morals, 
any knowledge of sacred literature, 
any reverence for divine things; 
there was almost not any religion 
remaining.” If for the some years 
of the Cardinal we substitute some 
ages, the picture will then be quite 
truthful and complete iu outline. 
Let us fill in some of the essential 
details. 

How could there be discipline 
with regard to morals when such 
monsters of vice as Alexander VI, ° 
sat in the pontifical chair ?—when 
the abodes of the clergy through- 
out Europe were dens of cor- 
ruption, and the rich dignitaries of 
the Church maintained harems, 
and revelled in the voluptuous 
sensualism of Eastern princes? 
“The licentious examples of the 
pontiffs,” observes Mosheim, “ were 
zealously imitated in the lives and 
manners of the subordinate rulers 
of the Church. The greatest part 
of the bishops and canons passed 
their days in dissolute mirth and 
luxury, and squandered away, in 
the gratification of their lusts and 
passions, the wealth that had been 
set apart for religious and charitable 
purposes. Nor were they less 
tyrannical than voluptuous; for the 
most despotic princes never treated 
their vassals with more rigour and 
severity than these ghostly rulers 
employed towards all who were 
under their jurisdiction. 





“ The decline of virtue among the 
clergy was ‘attended with the loss 
of public esteem, and the most con- 
siderable part of that once-respected 
body became, by their sloth and 
avarice, their voluptuousness and 
impurity, their ignorance and levity, 
contemptible and infamous, not only 
in the eye of the wise and good, but 
also in the universal judgment of 
the multitude. Nor could the case 
be otherwise as matters were now 
constituted, for, as all the offices 
and dignities of the Church were 
become venal everywhere—the way 
of preferment was inaccessible to 
merit, and the wicked and licentious 
were rendered capable of rising to 
the highest ecclesiastical honours.” 
— Eccles. Hist., Book 4. c. 1, s. x. 
To increase the deplorable evils 
that pervaded the Church, and 
polluted society, swarms of idle, 
—e monks overspread the 
ce of Europe, trading in the vilest 
superstitions, and corrupting social 
life by their unblushing licentious- 
ness. A popular proverb declared— 
“ Satan would be ashamed to think 
of what a monk dares undertake !” 
Steeped in the grossest ignor- 
ance, rude and brutish in their 
manners, these mendicant bar- 
barians everywhere ridiculed and 
decried the arts and sciences. They 
taught the besotted multitude to 
regard with aversion all learning, 
and to view with suspicion any one 
distinguished above themselves for 
mental cultivation. A favourite 
theme with them, as reported by 
Heresbach, was that all heresies 
arose from the study of Greek and 
Hebrew! “The New Testament,” 
said one of these barbarians, “is a 
book full of serpents and thorns. 
Greek is a new and recently in- 
vented language, and we must be 
on our guard against it. As for 
Hebrew, my dear brethren, it .is 
certain that all who learn it imme- 
diately become Jews!” But what 
could be expected from depraved 
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and sottish monks, when we find 
the Faculty of Theology declaring 
to the Parliament of Paris—“ Re- 
ligion will be ruined, if you permit 
the study of Greek and Hebrew!” 

The eminent Machiavelli, writing 
about the state of Italy in those 
days, says: “The strongest symp- 
tom of the approaching ruin of 
Christianity”—he meant Romanism 
—“is, that the nearer people ap- 
proach the capital of Christendom, 
the less Christian spirit is found in 
them. The scandalous examples 
and the crimes of the court of 
Rome are the cause why Italy has 
lost every principle of piety and all 
religious feeling. We Italians are 
indebted principally to the Church 
for having become impious and im- 
moral.” 

“ Ignorance, levity, and dissolute 
manners, a profane spirit, a con- 
tempt for all that is sacred, a scan- 
dalous traffic in divine things, was 
the spectacle afforded by this un- 
happy city” —Rome! the Rome of 
the Popes! Not only did cardinals 
live openly with women at Rome, 
but when elected to the popedom 
we have seen how they surrounded 
themselves with their illegitimate 
offspring, created them princes of 
the Church, and bestowed on them 

ortions of “the patrimony of St. 

Peter.” Frequently wars were also 
waged, and the fertile plains of 
Italy deluged with blood, for no 
other object than to acquire terri- 
tories with which to endow the 
acknowledged children of Christ’s 
Vicegerent ! 

No wonder that religion became 
little better than a heathen super- 
stition, and that infidelity raised 
its head within the sanctuary when 
such were the guides and rulers 
of the Church. Cardinal Bembo, 
who was secretary to Pope Leo X., 
found a friend one day engaged in 
translating a portion of the New 
Testament—“ Leave those childish 
matters,” he said to him, “such 
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fooleries do not become a sensible 
man.” * 

Erasmus was amazed on visiting 
Ttaly at the blasphemies that every- 
where met his ears. “ They sought 
to prove to him, out of Pliny,” says 
his biographer, “that there is no 
difference between the souls of 
men and those of brutes.” 

At the colleges of Bologna and 
Padua, it was publicly taught that 
the immortality of the soul, and 
the doctrine of Providence, were 
mere philosophical problems! The 
most sublime doctrines of the 
Church were openly ridiculed. 

“T fear,” said Erasmus, “that with 
the study of ancient literature, the 
olden Paganism will re-appear.” 

“The great light which the study 

' of antiquity threw outin the fifteenth 
century,” observes D’Aubigné, “was 
calculated only to destroy: it could 
not build up. Neither Homer nor 
Virgil could save the Church. The 
revival of learning, sciences, and arts, 
was not the principle of the Reform- 
ation. The paganism of the poets, 
as it re-appeared in Italy, rather 
confirmed the paganism of the heart. 
The scepticism of the followers of 
Aristotle, and the contempt for 
everything that did not appertain 
to philology, took possession of 
many literary men, and engendered 
an incredulity which, while even 
affecting submission to the Church, 
attacked the most important truths 
of religion. .... Contemptible super- 
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stitions were attacked, but incre- 
dulity, with its disdainful and 
a sneer, was set up in their 
place. To laugh at souspttinas even 
at what was most holy, was the 
fashion and the badge of a free- 
thinker. Religion was considered 
only as a means of governing the 
world.” — Hist. Reform., Book 1, 
¢. vii. 

“Every age,” Pope Leo X. is 
reported to have said to Cardinal 
Bembo—“ every age knows how 
useful this fable of Christ has been 
to us and ours.” t—Mornei Hist. 
Papatus, p. 820. And in truth 
Christianity as represented at Rome 
—as, indeed, it existed under Papal 
auspices, was little else than a fable, 
and a very gross one too ! 

The doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion was a subject of mockery and 
ridicule. Witling priests plumed 


themselves in relating, as an amus- 
ing jest, how, instead of employing 
the prescribed sacramental formula, 


they pronounced over the elements 
the words : Panises, et panis manebis ; 
vinum es, et vinum manebis !—“ Bread 
thou art and bread thoushalt remain; 
wine thou art, and wine thou shalt re- 
main.” “Then,” they said, “ we ele- 
vate the host, and all the people 
bow down and worship it!” 

When Luther, as a thorough and 
zealous believer in Romanism, made 
his famous pilgrimage to Rome, he 
was, like Erasmus, astounded and 
horrified at the debauchery and ims 


ee 


* This cardinal-secretary was one of those who affected a great contempt for the Bible 
on account of its style. Instead of ‘‘ the Holy Ghost,” he would write, the breath of the 
Heavenly Zephyr ; ‘‘to forgive sins,” was to bend the manes and the sovereign gods; 
*¢ Christ, the Son of God,” was represented as Minerva sprung from the head of Jupiter! 

+ If the Popes were infallible, they certainly were not always orthodox. Pope Liberius 
signed an Arian confession of faith, and was deposed. Honorius I. was adjudged a heretic 
and condemned by a general council. Various other examples occur. 

John Francis Pico speaks of one Pope who did not believe in God, and of another who, 
having acknowledged to a friend his disbelief in the immortality of the soul, he appeared to him 
one night after death, and said, ‘‘ Alas! the eternal fire that is now consuming me makes 
me feel but too sensibly the immortality of that soul which I had thought would die with the 
body.”—J. FP. Pict de Fide, Opp. xi. 820. 

The very fact of such a story being circulated respecting a Pope in pre-Protestant times, 
shows how ready people were to credit anything to the disadvantage of the Papacy. 
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piety that everywhere prevailed. As 
a simple and devout believer in the 
Mass, he officiated several times at 
Rome, and was cut to the quick to 
find his fervour and truthfulness the 
butt of priestly ridicule! 

Officiating one day with all the 
solemnity he naturally deemed es- 
sential, when performing the awful 
ceremony of transforming a piece of 
bread and a glass or two of wine 
into the Almighty Creator of this 
vast universe, some priests at an 
ne altar, who regarded the 
whole affair as a piece of rapid 
recitative, and who had rattled off 
seven masses, while Luther was 
with intense devotion labouring over 
one, “ Quick, quick,” cried out one 
of them to him, “send our Lady 
back her son!” 

On another occasion he was cele- 
brating Mass with his usual serious 
dignity, and had only got half 
through when the priest beside him 
had closed the performance. An- 
noyed at the sluggish work of the 
poor Saxon monk, the Italian cried— 
** Passa, Passa! Make haste! have 
done with it at once!” 

“I was,” said Luther, in after- 
years alluding to his visit to Rome, 
“T was a thoughtful and pious young 
monk. Such language grieved me 
bitterly. If ’tis thus they speak at 
Rome, freely and publicly at the 
dinner-table, thought I to myself, 
what would it be if their actions 
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corresponded to their words, and if 
all—pope, cardinals, and courtiers 
—thus repeat the Mass!” In after- 
life, when he became the great Re- 
former, Luther said he would not 
have missed seeing Rome for any 
amount of money. He saw there 
the Mokanna of Popery unveiled, 
and he shuddered at the sight. But 
it was not for years after that he 
commenced his great and glorious 
work. 

“There are three things,” says a 
writer of that day, “in which Rome 
does not believe—the immortality 
of the soul, the resurrection of the 
dead, and hell. There are three 
things in which Rome traflics—the 
grace of God, ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, and women!” 

This “ traffic in women” was & 
foul source whence bishops derived 
a goodly portion of their income. 
They coined money out of the im- 
moralities of their clergy, by exact- 
ing a regular tax on the women with 
whom they cohabited, whether mar- 
ried or otherwise, while at the same 
time they compelled the payment 
of head-money for each child born 
to a priest. Erasmus relates that a 
German bishop said publicly, that 
in one year eleven thousand priests 
had presented themselves before him 
to pay this tax for their women and 
children !* 

Nor is this surprising when we 
consider the universality of the 


* The history of the age swarms with scandals. In many places the people were 
delighted at seeing a priest keep a mistress, that the married women might be safe from 
his seductions.— Nicol, De Clemangis, de Praesulib, Simoniacis. 

‘* What humiliating scenes did the house of a pastor in those days present! The 
wretched man supported the woman and the children she had borne him with the tithes 
and offerings. His conscience was troubled ; he blushed in the presence of the people, 
before his domestics, and before God. The mother, fearing to come to want if the priest 
should die, made provision against it beforehand, and robbed her own house. Her honour 
was lost. Her children were ever a living accusation against her. Despised by all they 
plunged into quarrels and debauchery. Such was the family of the priest.’”—D’Aubigné, 
Hist. Reformation, Book 1, chap. iii. 

The abodes of the clergy were often dens of corruption. Some dignitaries imitated the 
manners of the East, and had their barems. Priests, consorting with dissolute characters, 
frequented taverns, played at dice, and crowned their orgies with quarrels and blasphemy.— 
Metern. Nedrel. Hist, viii. ; Hottingir, Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 
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practice, not alone in Germany, but 
overall Europe. Among the Centum 
Gravamina drawn up for presenta- 
tion to the Pope, by the German 
princes, at the Diet of Nuremburg, 
in the year 1522, just five years 
after Luther had commenced to 
preach against Indulgences, it is 
complained that, “in many places, 
bishops and their officials not only 
tolerate priests who keep concubines, 
provided a certain sum of money be 
paid, but they even compel continent 
priests, who live without concubines 
to pay the concubinatory tax; as- 
serting the bishop is in want of 
money, and that when they have 
paid it, they may either remian in 
a state of celibacy, or keep concu- 
bines.” It was this universal cor- 
ruption of the monks and inferior 
clergy, who lived in close contact 
with the people, that favoured the 
Lutheran revolt and facilitated the 
downfall of Papal despotism. All 
sorts of loose and vagabond charac- 
ters swarmed iuto the Church to 
obtain an easy living, and their gross 
ignorance was only exceeded by 
their gross depravity. Of the or- 
dinary race of preachers in country 
places, Wimpheling says they were 
“miserable wretches raised from 
beggary, who had been cooks, mu- 
sicians, huntsmen, stable boys, and 
even worse.”—Apologia pro Rep. 
Christ. 

True piety had departed with 
learning from the Church ; faith bad 
become a grovelling superstition, 
and worship a mere burlesque. The 
whole purpose of religion, as mani- 
pulated by crafty priests and monks, 
and sanctioned by the Episcopacy 
and the Poper, was to extort money 
from the people. ‘I'o ensure salvation 
it was only necessary “to perform a 
number ot works, invented by monks 
and priests, and which brought 
money tothe treasury. These works 
were Ave-Marias, the prayers of 
Saint Ursula and of Saint Bridget ; 
they must chant aud cry night and 
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day. There were as many resorts 
for pilgrims as there were moun- 
tains, priests, and valleys. 

“ But these penances might be 
compounded for with money. The 
people, therefore, brought to the 
convents and to the priests money 
and everything that had auy value— 
fowls, ducks, geese, eggs, wax, straw, 
butter, and cheese. Then the hymns 
resounded, the bells rang, incense 
filled the sanctuary, sacrifices were 
offered up, the larders overflowed, 
the glasses went round, and masses 
terminated and concealed these 
pious orgies ! 

“The bishops no longer preached, 
but they consecrated priests, bells, 
monks, churches, chapels, images, 
books, cemeteries; and all this 
brought in a large revenue. Bones, 
arms, and feet were preserved in 
gold and silver boxes; they were 
given out during Mass for the faith- 
tul to kiss, and this, too, was a great 
source of profit.”"—Myconius, Hist. 
of the Reform. ; Seckendorf, ' Hist. 
of Lutheranism. 

“Thus,” observes D’ Aubigné, “a 
spirit of profanity had invaded re- 
ligion, and the huliest recollections 
ot the Church; the seasons which 
more particularly summoned the 
faithful to holy meditation and love, 
were disgraced by buffoonery and 
heathenish profanation. The Revels 
of Easter held a distinguished place 
in the records of the Church. As 
the festival of the resurrection of 
Christ ought to be celebrated with 
joy, the preachers studied in their 
sermons everything that might raise 
a laugh among their hearers. One 
imitated the note of a cuckoo; 
another hissed like a goose. One 
dragged to the altar a layman robed 
in a mouk’s frock; a second related 
the most indecent stories; and a 
third recounted the tricks of St. 
Peter, and among others, how in a 
tavern he had cheated his host by 
not paying his reckoning. The 
lower clergy took advantage of this 
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opportunity to ridicule their su- 
periors. The churches were con- 
verted into a mere stage for moun- 
tebanks, and the priests into buf- 
foons.”—Hist. Reform. (C£colam- 
pad., De Risu Paschali. 

It was not without ample warn- 
ing that the Popes permitted such 
scandals and abominations to exist, 
and corrupt the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal system, while sapping the very 
foundation of their own authority. 
The Council of Constance, that 
burnt Huss and Jerome a century 
before Luther’s appearance, pre- 
sented to Martin V., a pope of 
its own creation, a long list of 
grievances and abuses, similar to 
the Centum Gravamina of the 
Diet of Nuremburg, and demand- 
ed reformation, but while admit- 
ting the existence of all the evils 
complained of, Martin and his suc- 
cessors found them too profitable 
to be removed, and it became quite 
pperent that the corruptions of 
the Church were not to be cor- 
rected by the Papal court, which 
was itself the most corrupt of all. 

Cardinal Julian Cesarini, who 
is described by Bossuet as “the 
greatest character of his age,” was 
president of the Council of Basle, 
which assembled a.p. 1431, nearly 
a century before Luther. This 
council, while anxious for the ex- 
tirpation of the Hussites, had been 
assembled expressly for “the re- 
formation of the Church in its head 
and members;” but Pope Euge- 
nius IV. and the Italian cardinals 
were determined to oppose and 
elude all attempts at reformation. 
Keenly alive to the danger of per- 
mitting the terrible vices’ every- 
where observable to continue, Car- 
dinal Julian wrote two epistles 
from Basle to the Pope—memor- 
able documents, as testifying on 
such unexceptionable authority 

ainst the woeful abominations 
of the whole Papal system. 

The cardinal says :—‘ One great 
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motive with me to join this council 
was the depravity and dissoluteness 
of the German clergy, on account 
of which the laity are immoderately 
irritated against the ecclesiastical 
state, so much so, as to make. it 
a matter of serious apprehension 
whether, if they be not reformed, 
the people will not rush, after the 
example of the Hussites, upon the 
whole clergy, as they publicly 
menace to do. 

“* Moreover, this depravity gives 
great audacity to the Bohemians, 
and great colouring to the errors 
of those who are loudest in their 
invectives against the baseness of 
the clergy: on which account, had 
a General Council not been con- 
voked at this place, it had been 
necessary to collect a provincial 
synod for the reform of the Ger- 
man clergy ; since, in truth, if that 
clergy be not corrected, even though 
the heresy of Bohemia should be 
extinguished, others would rise up 
in its place.” 

Pope Eugenius having shown a 
disposition to dissolve the council, 
if he could not have it transferred 
to Italy, where its proceedings 
would be more under the control of 
Papal influence than in the free city 
of Basle, the cardinal wrote thus 
boldly :—If you should dissolve 
this council what will the whole 
world say when itshall learn the fact? 
Will it not decide that the clergy 
is incorrigible, and desirous for ever 
to grovel in the filth of its own 
deformity! Many councils have 
been celebrated in our days from 
which no reform has proceeded. 
The nations are expecting that 
some fruit ‘should come from this. 
But if it is dissolved, all will ex- 
claim that we laugh at God and 
man. 

“As no hope of our correction 
will any longer be left, the laity 
will rush like Hussites upon us. 
This design is already publicy an- 
The minds of men are 
* 
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pregnant ; they are already begin- 
ning to vomit the poison intended for 
our destruction. They will suppose 
that they are offering a sacrifice to 
God, when they shall murder and 
despoil the clergy. Sunk in general 
estimation into the depth of evil, 
these last will become odious to 
God and the world, and the very 
moderate respect which is now felt 
for them will entirely perish. This 
council is still some restraint upon 
secular men, but as soon as they 
shall find their last hope fail them, 
they will let loose the reins of 
ublic persecution. 

“Should the council be dissolved, 
the people of Germany, seeing them- 
selves not only deserted but deluded 
by the Church, will join with the 
heretics, and hate. us even more 
than they. Alas! how frightful 
will be the confusion, how certain 
the termination. 

“ Already I behold the axe laid at 
the root. The tree is bending to 


its fall, and can resist no longer. 


And, certainly, though it could 
stand of itself, we ourselves should 
precipitate it to earth. 

“ Again, should a prorogation be 
proposed, and a transfer of place, 
to the end that in the presence 
of your Holiness greater blessings 
may be accomplished, no man living 
will believe it. We have been de- 
luded (they say) in the Council of 
Sienna. So it is again in this. 
Legates have been sent out, bulls 
have been issued; nevertheless, a 
change in the place is now sought, 
and a delay in the time. What 
better hope will there be then? 
Most blessed Father, believe me 
the scandal which I have mentioned 
will not be removed by this delay. 
bife-'s There is not a day in 
which new scandals do not arise 
from the depravity of the clergy ; 
yet all measures for their remedy 
are procrastinated.” 

Again, he says: “ When God 
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wishes to inflict any misfortune 
upon any people, he first so dis- 
oses that their dangers shall not 
e perceived nor understood. And 
such is now the condition of eccle- 
siastics. They are not blind, but 
worse than blind; they see the 
flame before them, and rush head- 
long into it.” 

The cardinal then reproaches the 
Pope with doing all in his power to 
thwart the purposes of the council. 
“You have striven with all your 
power, by messages, letters, and 
various other expedients, to keep the 
clergy away—you have struggled 
with your whole force utterly to 
destroy this council. Neverthe- 
less, as you see, it swells and in- 
creases day by day, and the more 
severe the prohibition, the more 
ardent is the opposite impulse. Tell 
me, now, is not this to resist the 
will of God? Why do you pro- 
voke the Church to indignation ? 
Why do you irritate the Christian 
people? Condescend, I implore 
you, so to act as to secure for 
yourself the love and goodwill, 
and not the hatred, of man- 
kind.” 

Such is the fearless and truthful 
tone in which an honest cardinal 
addressed the Pope acentury before 
the Reformation, and are we not 
presented with a deplorable picture 
of the degradation into which the 
Church had sunk, owing to the 
manifold corruptions that pervaded 
the whole ecclesiastical state. Wise 
and good men like Cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, who ardently desired a 
thorough reformation, were utterly 
powerless to effect it, because what- 
ever learning, virtue, and piety was 
left in the Church struggled in vain 
to overcome the stolid ignorance 
and selfish contentedness of the 
vast majority, who had vested in- 
terests in ecclesiastical abuses. The 
Popes and their counsellors would 
hear no reason, and take no warn- 
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ing.* Thus, as Waddington re- 
marks, “It is ever the mistake of 
the usurper to despise the people, 
whore confidence he has deceived 
or insulted, and the error is seldom 
discovered till the moment for cor- 
recting it has passed by. It was 
thus with the Hierarchs of Rome. 
They increased the measure of de- 
gradation and imposture till they 
exhausted the affection and then 
the patience of mankind. And it 
was the last excess of their wicked- 
ness aud folly to make the interior 
clergy their accomplices, and thus 
* fo poison the only wholesome foun- 
tain of their authority.” 

The depravity of the whole sacer- 
dotal order thus proceeded onward 
unchecked, from Lad to worse, until, 
as Mosheim observes :—“* Not only 
private persons, but the most power- 
ful princes and sovereign States, 
excluimed loudly against the des- 
potic dominicn of the poutifis—the 
fraud, violence, avarice, and injustice 
that prevailed in their councils; the 
arrogance, tyranny, and extortion of 
their legates; the unbridled licen- 
tiousness and enormous crimes of 
the clergy and monks of all denomi- 
nations; the unrighteous severity 

and partiality of the Roman laws; 
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and demanded publicly, as their 
ancestors did before them, a refor- 
mation of the Church in its head 
and members.” 

Such is a necessarily brief sketch 
of the state of the Church and of 
public feeling throughout Europe 
when, on the 11th of March, 1513, 
John, Cardinal de Medicis, of the 
celebrated Florentine family, was 
elected to the pontifical chair as 
Leo X., in succession to the ambi- 
tious, warlike, and turbulent Julius. 
He was the son of Lawrence de 
Medicis, who was so fortunate as 
to escape with a slight wound when 
his brother Julian was barbarously 
murdered at the instigation of Pope 
Sixtus 1V.t We have already re- 
lated how the future Pope, owing 
to family influence, early shared 
in the rich gifts of the Church. Ad- 
mitted to holy orders when only 
seven years of age, the King of 
France bestowed two opulent ab- 
bacies on him before he had com- 
pleted his eighth year. At thirteen 
he was created a cardinal, and he 
attained the summit of his ambition 
at the age of thirty-four, when he 
was in possession of no less than 
thirty-six fat livings!{ It was not 
to be expected that such a bloated 





* ‘C'est ainsi,” says Bossuet, one of the ablest defenders of Romanism, ‘‘ que dans le 


quinziéme siécle le Cardinal (Julien), le plus grand homme de son temps, en déplorait les 
maux, et en prévoyait la suite funeste: par ov il semble avoir prédit ceux, que Luther 
allait appréter & toute Christienté, en commengant par l'Allemagne; et il ne s’est pas 
trompé lorsqu’il a cri, que la Réformation wéprisée, et la haine redoublée contre le 


Clergé allait enfanter une secte plus redoubtable a I’Eglise, que celle des Bohémiens. 


Elle 


est venue cette secte sous la conduite de Luther; et en prenant le titre de Reforme, elle 
s'est vant6e d’avoir accompli les voeux de toute la Chrestienté, puisque la réformation 
estoit Wesirée par les peuples, par les docteurs, et par les prélats Catholiques.”—His. des 


Variations, 1. 1. 


t See Dublin University Magazine for August last, page 239, for an account of this 


assassination plot. 


t All Europe was then tributary to the Roman see, and the fortunate cardinals and 
prelates of Italy, while they passed their days amidst the luxuries, amusements, and vices 
of Rome, supported their rank and supplied their dissipation, by contributions from the 


remotest parts of Christendom. 


The number of benefices held by an individual was limited only by the will of the Pope; 
and by an ubiquity, which, although abstractedly impossible, has been found actually and 
substantially true, the same person was -frequently at the same time an archbishop in 
Germany, a bishop in France or England, an abbot or a prior in Poland or in Spain, and a 


cardinal at Rome! Of this Pope Leo X. was himself a most conspicuous example. 
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pluralist would be very zealous in 
correcting the abuses of a system 
by which he had profited so largely 
—to an extent, indeed, quite un- 
precedented, and, in point of fact, 
it was to his rapacity in obtaining 
money to maintain his unbounded 
extravagance, and the determined 
obstinacy with which he resisted 
all attempts at reformation, that 
Luther and his associates were 
mainly indebted for their early 
successes ! 

To some extent Leo encouraged 
literature, but his merits in this 
respect have been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. His absorbing passions were 
an ambitious desire to increase his 
power as a temporal prince, and 
devotion to pleasure. About mere 
ecclesiastical matters he cared no- 
thing, and allowed them to inter- 
fere as little as possible with 
his pleasures. Roscoe, his most 
friendly biographer, admits that 
his public conduct was treacher- 
ous, and that no faith could be 
reposed in him. Having detected 
him in an act of perfidy, Maximilian 
of Austria exclaimed, “ This Pope 
also, in my opinion, is a scoundrel. 
Now may I say, that never in my 
life has any Pope kept his faith or 
his word with me. ...I hope, 
God willing, this will be the last 
of them.”—Scultet. Annal., A.v. 
1520. 

As regards his perfidiousness as 
a prince, “ It is impossible,” admits 
Roscoe, “‘ that the conduct of Leo 
X. can either be justified or ex- 
tenuated. If a sovereign expects 
to meet with fidelity in his allies, 
or obedience in his subjects, he 
ought to consider his own engage- 
ments as sacred, and his promises 
as inviolable Under the 
plea of freeing the territory of the 
Church from the dominion of its 
usurpers, he became a usurper him- 
self, and on the pretext of punish- 
ing the guilt of others, was him- 
self guilty of great atrocities.”, 
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Leo was fond of manly sports 
and spent a great part of his time in 
hunting, hawking, fishing, and was 
always accompaniedby a troop of im- 
provisatori, buffoons, and jesters. 
Under his magnificent, gay, and 
prodigal rule the court of Rome 
shone with unwonted splendour and 
brilliancy. “No cost,” says Ranke, 
“‘was too great for spiritual or secu- 
lar festivals, plays, and theatrical en- 
tertainments, presents, and favours ; 
nothing was spared.” 

His contemporary, Guicciardini, 
says of Leo, that ‘‘ he was by nature 
addicted to idleness and pleasure, 
and averse, beyond measure, to all 
business, spending his time with 
musicians, jesters, and buffoons, and 
inclined, beyond the bounds of de- 
cency, to sensual gratifications. His 
mind was filled with the most exalted 
notions of splendour and magnifi- 
cence; in his appearances and do- 
nations he knew no measure nor 
distinction, and thus not only dis- 
sipated, in a very short time, the 
immense treasure accumulated by 
his predecessor Julius, but infinite 
sums beside, accruing from bulls, 
briefs, &c., and the sale of new 
offices, and was daily contriving new 
methods of exacting moneytosupport 
his extravagance.” — Guicciardini, 
1. 14. 

Jovius, who wrote a laudatory life 
of Leo, admits that they were most 
caressed by him who were most ca- 
pable of entertaining him, that he 
took great delight in the compan 
of jesters, &c., and showed himself 
highly pleased with their jests, how- 
ever inconsistent with modesty, nay, 
even with common decency. “He 
was remarkable,” says Mosheim, 
“for his prodigality, luxury, and im- 
prudence, and has even been charged 
with impiety, if not atheism.” 

Paul Sarpi represents Leo as 
“possessing such charming manners, 
that be would have been a perfect 
man if he had had some knowledge 
of religion, and greater inclination to 
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piety, about which he never troubled 
imself.” The religion then in vogue 
. at the court of Rome may be judged 
by what Cardinal Bandino said :— 
“One passes no longer for an ac- 
complished man, unless he entertain 
some heterodox notions of Christi- 
anity.” And Ranke says :—“ At 
the court they spoke of the institu- 
tions of the Catholic Church, of 
passages in the Holy Scriptures, 
only in the tone of jesting; the 
mysteries of faith were held in de- 
rision.”” When it was reported that 
one of the Medici was about to take 
up his residence at Rome with his 
young wife—* God be praised,” said 
Cardinal Bibliena, one of the Pope’s 
favourite councillors, “for here we 
lack nothing but a court of ladies!” 

Such was Leo X., whose ambition, 
devotion to pleasure, indifference to 
the dangers that threatened the 
Church, and insensibility to the 
high responsibilities of his sacred 
office, unquestionably precipitated 
the Lutheran revolution, and con- 
tributed vastly to its success. 

On the 16th of March, 1517, Leo 
dissolved the Council of Lateran, 
which had been assembled by his 
predecessor, and at the same time a 
solemn excommunication was de- 
nounced against all persons who 
should presume to comment upon, 
or interpret its transactions, with- 
out the special licence of the Holy 
See! The King of France having 
been induced to withdraw his sup- 
port from the rival Council of Pisa, 
the cardinals who had adhered to 
it, made their peace with the Pope, 
and the council was dissolved. So 
far the peace of the Church was 
outwardly restored, but a great con- 
vulsion was at hand. 

Leo’s unbounded extravagance, 
ambitious designs, the unrestrained 
gratification of his taste for luxury 
and magnificence, had entirely ex- 
hausted the Papal treasury. He 
was involved in great expenses. 
He wanted to provide a suiable 
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dowry for his sister Maddalina, whom 
be had married to Prince Cibo, an 
illegitimate son of Pope Innocent 
VIII., and he also desired to com- 
plete the noble fabric of St. Peter’s, 
which Julius II. had commenced on 
an immense and splendid scale. 
Besides, he had his own costly tastes 
to indulge, his pleasures to provide 
for, and an expensive and profligate 
court to maintain. In this ex- 
tremity he was advised to make the 
spiritual treasures of the Church 
available—an inexhaustible source 
of wealth, so long as ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition obscures 
intelligence, and constitutes the 
staple of faith. 

Heclesiastical penance, which was 
substituted for the simple doctrine 
of Christian repentance, had its 
origin, like many other frauds and 
superstitions, in monkish asceticism. 
As early as the fourth century, 
Monachism spread from the East 
into the Western Church, with all 
its gloomy follies and fanatical mor- 
tifications. The practice of private 
confession to a priest introduced by 
Pope Leo I., in the fifth century, 
led to the general imposition of 
penitential works, to obtain pardon 
for sin. Great importance was soon 
attached to external manifestations 
of repentance—to tears, fasting, 
and mortification of the flesb. Thus, 
observes D’ Aubigné :—“As confes- 
sion and penance are easier than 
the extirpation of sin and the aban- 
donment of vice, many ceased con- 
tending against the lusts of the flesh, 
and preferred gratifying them at 
the expense of a few mortifications. 
Men were required to fast, to go 
barefoot, to wear no linen, &c., to 
quit their homes and their native 
land for distant countries; or to re- 
nounce the world, and embrace a 
monastic life.” 

A crafty and depraved priesthood 
found its power amazingly aug- 
mented by the demoralizing practices 
that followed from the imposition 
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of penitential works, and very soon 
began to exact sums of money for 
the remission of the bodily mortifi- 
cations they had imposed. Thus 
arose the impious system of Indul- 
gences,-which worked in this way :— 

Certain penalties were imposed 
for sin, such as fasts, bodily macera- 
tions, and pilgrimages, and then for 
certain fixed sums those penalties 
would be remitted, and the sins for- 
given. ‘“ For a seven weeks’ fast,” 
said Regino, abbot of Prum, “ you 
shall pay twenty pence, if you are 
rich; ten, if less wealthy; and three 
= if you are poor; and so on 
or other matters.”—Libri duo de 
Ecclesiasticis Disciplinis. 

Such a convenient system opened 
a mine of wealth to the Church. 
The bishops at first monopolized it. 
When they wanted money they 
published Indulgences to fill their 
coffers, and drain the purses of the 
deluded multitude. The abbots and 
monks, who were not qualified to 
grant Indulgences, had recourse to 
other methods of fleecing the people 
and enriching themselves. They 
carried about the country the 
alleged relics of saints in solemn 
procession, and permitted the faith- 
ful to behold, touch, and embrace 
those supposititious but lucrative 
remains at certain fixed prices. 

The Popes, however, soon began 
to regard with an envious and avari- 
cious eye the vast treasures the 
inferior rulers of the Church were 
accumulating by the sale of Indul- 
gences, and, as their power increased, 
they gradually limited the authority 
of the bishops in granting pecu- 
niary remissions, and ultimately 
absorbed and monopolized the lu- 
crative traffic themselves, The 
court of Rome thus became, as 
Mosheim remarks, “the general 
magazine of Indulgences; and the 
pontiffs, when either the wants of 
the Church, the emptiness of their 
coffers, or the demon of avarice 
prompted them to look out for new 
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subsidies, published not only a 
universal, but also a complete, or 
what they called a plenary remis- 
sion, of all the temporal pains and 
penalties which the Church had 
annexed to certain transgressions. 
They went still farther, and not 
only remitted the penalties, which 
the civil and ecclesiastical laws had 
enacted against transgressors, but 
audaciously usurped the authority 
which belongs to God alone, and 
impiously pretended to abolish even 
the punishments which are reserved 
in a future state for the workers of 
iniquity; a step this, which the 
bishops, with all their avarice and 
presumption, had never once ven- 
tured to take.” 

The first plenary Indulgence of 
which we have any notice was 
published by Pope Urban II., in 
the eleventh century, to stimulate 
the fanatical courage and devotion 
of the first Crusaders. But it was 
not until the thirteenth century 
that the doctrine of Indulgences, as 
it now exists in the Roman Church, 
was embellished, refined, and per- 
fected by the inventive genius of 
Alexander de Hales. The theory 
propounded by this “irrefragable 
doctor” was, that the atonement 
offered by Christ was far more than 
sufficient to reconcile God to man— 
that, in fact, one single drop of His 
blood would have been amply suffi- 
cient for that purpose, while He shed 
it copiously in order to form a trea- 
sury of merit for the Church which 
eternity could never exhaust. This 
treasure, however, was still further 
augmented — continually being 
added to by the supererogatory 
merits of the saints, consisting of 
the rewards their good works en- 
titled them to beyond what was 
necessary to ensure their own salva- 
tion. The key of this vast and in- 
exhaustible treasury was confided 
by Christ to St. Peter, from whom 
it passed to his successors in the 
Apostolic See, with the requisite 
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authority to transfer to any parti- 
cular person, on payment of a sum 
of money, a sufficiency of this 
superabundant merit according to 
the nature and quantity of the sins 
to be wiped out! This comfortable 
doctrine was readily accepted by 
the Popes, imposed by them on the 
Church, and proclaimed to be an 
article of faith essential to salvation! 

As a further means of increasing 
the riches of the Church, the 
doctrine taught by some Pagan 
philosophers concerning the purifi- 
cation of departed souls by fire, was 
greedily seized upon and dexter- 
ously converted into the Roman 
dogma of Purgatory, the regions of 
which were annexed to the spiritual 
domain of the Popes. The doctrine 
of Indulgences was also extended 
so as to embrace the liberation of 
souls detained in limbo to expiate 
sin that had not been atoned for in 
the flesh. Thus Purgatorial deli- 
verances could be obtained, like 
Indulgences, for money payments, 


and,as Mosheim says, “ Everybody 
knows that this doctrine proved an 
inexhaustible source of riches to the 


clergy through succeeding ages, 
and that it still enriches the Romish 
Church with its nutritious streams.” 
At the same time, it is a most de- 
plorable evidence of the power of 
superstition that a doctrine so mani- 
festly absurd in its nature, and so 
pernicious in its effects, should still 
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be retained and defended in the 
light of the nineteenth century. No 
wonder, therefore, that Rome should 
eschew the enlightenment and pro- 
gress of “ modern civilization.” 

As custodians of the limitless and 
unfathomable treasury of Supere- 
rogatory Merit, the Popes had all 
the sins it was possible that men 
could commit, or devils imagine, 
enumerated and classified, and so 
systematized the traffic, that agradu- 
ated scale of fees was made out, 
in accordance with which perfect 
immunity could be purchased for 
the commission of all offences.* 

The immense sums thus drawn 
into the coffers of the Popes, in- 
stead of appeasing their avarice 
only excited it the more, and made 
them seek for new devices by which 
to increase the marketable demand 
for Indulgences. Hence, Pope Boni- 
face VIII. hit upon the notable 
expedient of instituting the novelty 
of a Jubilee Year. It was decreed 
that every hundredth year should 
be a jubilee, to commence with the 
year 1300. A plenary Indulgence, 
granting a full remission of all sins, 
was offered to every one who made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, visited certain 
churches during a certain number 
of days, repeated a specified num- 
ber of prayers, and, more important 
than all, duly deposited their offer- 
ings in cash or in valuables. By 
such a device vast multitudes, from 


* The infamous Tariff of Indulgences was drawn up under the auspices of the “‘Sacre1 
Roman Chancery,"’ by direction, it is alleged, of the crafty and covetous Pope John XXII. 
The express sum to be paid for the remission of the penalty attached to each particular sin, 
was set down with an unblushing minuteness almost surpassing belief. 

To set fire to a neighbour's house cost only 12s. The murder of a layman was priced at 
7s. 6d., while for assaulting a priest 10s. 6d. should be paid. Incest cost 7s. 6d., and 
keeping a concubine, 10s. 6d. All other imaginable sins were scheduled in like manner. 

**0, disgrace of Rome!” exclaims Claudes D’Espence, a Roman divine; ‘‘and we,” 
says D’Aubigné, ‘‘ may add, O, disgrace of human nature!—for we can utter no reproach 
against Rome that does not recoil on man himself. Rome is human nature exalted in some 
of its worst propensities. We say this that we may speak the truth; we say it also that 
we may be just.” ‘ 

The Tariff of Indulgences was first made public by Anthony Egane, a Franciscan friar, 
in 1673. The original pamphlet was republished by Baron Maseres in 1809, in his last 
volame of Occasional Essays. Since then it has gone through more than forty editions. 
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all parts of Europe, of all grades 
and classes, young and old, were 
induced to visit Rome in the hope 
of sharing the spiritual favours so 
bountifully promised, and, of course, 
they carried with them an immense 
amount of money and valuables to 
enrich its shrines. 

The Jubilee was an astonishing 
success. It proved so lucrative 
that every hundredth year appeared 
far too long an interval to be allowed 
between its celebration. Accord- 
ingly, in 1343, Clement VI. reduced 
the interval to every fiftieth year, 
in imitation of the Jewish Jubilee. 
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of money further reduced the in- 
terval to thirty-three years, and 
decreed that one should be held in 
1390, but be did not live to reap 
its advantages. Finally, Paul II. 
fixed the interval at twenty-five 
years, and decreed that every twenty- 
fifth should be the Holy or Jubilee 
year, commencing with the year 
1475. So it bas remained since.. 
The present Pope, in due course, 
proclaimed this year of grace, 1875, 
Holy, but no such multitudes now 
flock to Rome, though a Jubilee still 
continues to be a very profitable 
source of Papal income.* 





In 1384, Urban VI. being in want From this brief sketch of the 






* The Papacy has been largely indebted to Pagan institutions, rites, and philosophy for 
its doctrines and ritual, and in the case of the Jubilee, the Popes introduced into the 
Christian Church an institution manifestly copied from the Secular Games, which were 
instituted or revived by Augustus before the birth of Christ. 

When Boniface proclaimed his Jubilee, he craftily alleged that he was only reviving an 
ancient institution, but there is no record whatever extant of any such an institution, or of 
any at all like it, having existed previously in the Christian Church. The device is purely 
of Pagan origin, and there is a striking analogy in the ceremonial and objects—both the 
Pagan institution and its Papal copy being designed to play upon and profit by the super- 
stitious feelings of the people. 

‘* Every circumstance of the Secular Games,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ was skilfully adapted to 
inspire the superstitious mind with deep and solemn reverence. The long interval between 
them exceeded the term of human life, and as none of the spectators had already seen 
them, none could flatter themselves with the expectation of beholding them a second time. 

‘*The mystic sacrifices were performed, during three nights, on the banks of the Tyber; 
and the Campus Martius resounded with music and dances, and was illuminated with 
innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded from any participation 
in these national ceremonies. 

‘*A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious gods in favour of the present, and for the 
hope of the rising generation; requesting, in religious hymns, that, according to the faith 
of their ancient oracles, they should still maintain the virtue, the felicity, and the empire 
of the Roman people. 

“‘The magnificence of Philip’s shows aud entertainments (4.p. 248) dazzled the eyes of the 
multitude. The devout were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past history and the future fate of the empire.” — 
Decline and Fall, chap. vii. 

Such was the institution which Boniface copied, and its celebration by Pagans was most 
unquestionably not more revolting to reason and common sense, if, indeed, so much so, as 
under the auspices of the Popes. 

In 1890 Boniface IX. had had a Jubilee, but the stream of pilgrims that followed into 
Rome not satisfying bis avarice, he sent his emissaries all over Kurope with commissions to 
sell plenary Indulgences, remitting the penalties of all conceivable sins, to every one 
indiscriminately, for just the exact sum of money which the journey to Rome would have 
cost them. 

Thus entire absolution, which, as we have stated, extended to every imaginable offence, 
was most considerately brought home to every man’s door ! 

But this greedy pontiff went even further. He conferred the privileges of Rome—the 
** Holy City” par excellence—on other cities and towns, permitting them to hold their 
Jubilee Year, provided he was admitted to share in the profits! This caused great scandal, 
and naturally excited much ill-foeling among the Romans, as its inevitable tendency-was tu 
bo 
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rise, progress, and nature of the 
traffic in Indulgences, the sort of 
machinery Pope Leo X. put in 
motion to replenish his exhausted 
coffers will be readily understood. 
Leo wanted money, and there was 
no other recourse open to him but 
to draw upon the inexhaustible 
spiritual treasury of the Church. 

ecordingly, in 1517, he published 
his famous Bull of Indulgences, 
the proceeds of which, he falsely 
alleged, would be devoted to the 
completion of St. Peter’s—a noble 
work certainly ; but the money was 
wanted for something else besides, 
for purposes far less laudable. 

In Rome the traffic in Indulgen- 
ces was carried on directly by the 
Popes; but in the various States 
of Europe it was generally farmed 
out to influential parties, who re- 
ceived a certain percentage on the 
proceeds or profits. On this occa- 
sion, Albert, Archbishop and Elec- 
tor of Mentz and Magdeburg, a 
young and extravagant prince, who 
two years subsequently was created 
a cardinal, agreed with the Pope to 
farm the sale of Indulgences in 
Germany. Albert employed as his 
chief agent Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk, who had by his exertions on 
similar occasions acquired a famous 
reputation for the expertness, auda- 
city, and success with which he de- 
luded the public and enriched his 
employers. He was, however, of 
infamous character, but on that ac- 
count, perhaps, the better qualified 
for the work he undertook to per- 
form. 

The mode in which these Indul- 
gence-mongers disposed of their 
merchandise was calculated to 
create a powerful effect on the 
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superstitious ignorance of the age. 
They travelled in great state, lived 
sumptuously, and paid liberally. 
On approaching a town, a herald 
went before and announced to the 
chief magistrate, “The Grace of 
God and of the Holy Father is at 
your gates!” 

Immediately the whole popula- 
tion was in commotion. All the 
inhabitants turned out, headed by 
priests, monks, and principal citi- 
zens, bearing lighted tapers. A 
procession was formed, and amid 
music and the ringing of all the 
bells, “so that they could not have 
received God himself with greater 
honour,” says an historian of the 
times, the Indulgence - mongers 
were received and conducted to 
the church which had been selec- 
ted for the disposal of their wares, 
the Pope’s bull being carried in 
front on a velvet cushion, while 
Tetzel bore aloft a large red wooden 
cross. 

Having entered the church, the 
cross was placed in front of the 
altar, and the arms of the Pope 
suspended from it, there to remain 
for the daily homage of priests and 
people as long as the Indulgence- 
mart continued open, which might 
be for weeks or months, just as 
trade was slack or brisk. In this 
case, however, the principles of 
political economy were not exactly 
observed, for there was no fluctua- 
tionin the supply, which was always 
vastly in excess of the, demand. 

It was Tetzel’s duty to magnify 
from the pulpit the wonderful 
virtues of the precious wares 
which he had to dispose of. The 
harangues of this infamous charac- 
ter that have been, in part, handed 


disparage the supereminent sanctity claimed for the See of St. Peter, and jeopardize the 
exelusiveness of that peculiar glory which was presumed to encircle the throne of the 
Vicars of Christ ! . 

For an exhaustive history of the Papal Jubilee, and a complete description of the crimes, 
debaucheries, and disorders that attended its celebration, see Lettres Historviques et Dog- 
matiques seur les Jubilés et des Indulgences, by M. le Chais, 
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down to us bycontemporary Roman- 
ist authorities, present a fearful 
picture of the religious and moral 
degradation of the age, when such 
impurities and blasphemies were 
tolerated. The very fact, indeed, 
of such sales openly taking place is 
quite sufficient to demonstrate how 
brutish the ignorance of the people 
must have been, while it speaks 
trumpet-tongued against the ini- 
wy of Rome. We give a few 
etached sentences selected from 
Tetzel’s harangues, which are quite 
sufficient to indicate their cha- 
racter:— 


“Indulgences are the most precious 
and the most noble of God's gifts.” 

“Come, and I will give you letters, 
all properly sealed, by which even the 
sins you intend to commit may be par- 
doned.” 

“T would not change my privileges 
for those of St. Peter in heaven; for 
I have saved more souls by my In- 
dulgences than the Apostle by his 
sermons.” 

“There is no sin so great that an 
Indulgence cannot remit ; and even if 
any one (which is doubtless impossible) 
had offered violence to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, let him 
pay, only let him pay well, and all will 
be forgiven him!” 

“ Reflect, then, that for every mortal 
sin you must, after confession and 
contrition, do penance for seven years, 
either in this life or in Purgatory. 
Now, how many mortal sins are there 
not committed in a day, how many in 
a week, how many in a month, how 
many in a year, how many in a whole 
life! Alas! these sins are almost in- 
finite, and they entail an infinite 
penalty in the fires of Purgatory. 
And now, by means of these letters 
of Indulgence, you can once in your 
life, in every case except four, which 
are reserved for the Apostolic See, and 
afterwards in the article of death, ob- 
tain a plenary remission of all your 
penalties and all your sins!” 

“But more than this, Indulgences 
avail not only for the living, but the 
dead.” 

“Priest! noble! merchant! wife! 
youth! maiden! do you not hear your 
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parents and your friends who are dead 
and who cry from the bottom of the 
abyss :—‘ We are suffering horrible tor- 
ments! A trifling alms would deliver 


us.’ You can give it, and you will 
not!” 


As Tetzel, with a most powerful 
voice, thundered forth such sen- 
tences, a thrill of horror pervaded 
his audience ; but then the consola- 
tion came when it was joyfully an- 
nounced that all could be made 
quite right by a mere money pay- 
ment :— 


“ At the very instant,” roared Tetzel, 
“that the money rattles at the bottom 
of the chest, the soul escapes from Pur- 
gatory, and flies liberated to Heaven!” 


‘ad then he would burst on his 
ixvrant, superstitious, and bewil- 
cered audience with such wild 
declamation as this :— 


“O stupid and brutish people, who 
do not understand the grace so richly 
offered! Now Heaven is everywhere 
opened! ... Do you refuse to enter 
now? When will you enter?... Now 
you can ransom so many souls! ... 
Stiffnecked and thoughtless man! with 
twelve groats you can deliver your 
father from Purgatory, and you are un- 
grateful enough not to save him! I 
shall be justified in the day of judg- 
ment; but you—you will be punished 
so much the more severely for having 
neglected so great salvation. I declare 
to you, though you should have buta 
single coat, you ought to strip it off 
and sell it, in order to obtain this grace. 
“6 hale The Lord our God no longer 
reigns. He has resigned all power to 
the Pope!” 

“Do you know why our most Holy 
Lord distributes so rich a grace? It 
is to restore the ruined Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, so that it may not 
have its equal in the world. This 
Church contains the bodies of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and those of 
a multitude of martyrs. These saintly 
bodies, through the present state of 
the building are now, alas! beaten 
upon, inundated, polluted. dishonoured, 
39—2 
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reduced to rottenness by the rain and 
the hail... . Alas! shall these sacred 
ashes remain longer in the mire and in 
degradation?” 


The anathemas of the Church 
were denounced against all who in 
anywise opposed the great work of 
redemption by Indulgences. They 
were cavillers and traitors, and de- 
clared excommunicated. Then Tet- 
zel, perverting the language of 
Scripture, would cajole the credu- 
lous multitude, exclaiming :— 


“ Blessed are the eyes which see the 
things that ye see: for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired 
to see these things which ye see, and 
have not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them !” 


Tetzel wouldthen wind up hisim}- 
ous declamation by pointing to the 
strong box provided for receiving the 
money,and shouting, “ Bring! bring! 
bring!” The sale then commenced. 


The Confessionals were occupied by 
Confessors especially appointed and 


instructed. Their business was to 
extort as much money as possible. 
After explaining and extolling to 
each individual separately the won- 
derful greatness and efficacy of the 
Indulgence, they would put the 
question pointedly :—“ How much 
money can you conscientiously 
spare to obtain so complete a re- 
mission ? ” 

After Confession the purchasers 
hastened to the stall of the vendor, 
which was near the cross before 
the altar. To guard as much ~as 
possible against embezzlement, one 
person only was entrusted with 
the sale. He eagerly scrutinized 
those who approached him, and re- 
quired a sum proportionate to the 
estimate he formed from the appear- 
ance of each individual. For an 
prdinary Indulgence, kings, queens, 
orinces, archbishops, bishops, were 
required to pay twenty-five ducats ; 
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abbots, counts, and barons ten. 
Other nobles, rectors, and all who 
possessed an annual income of 
five hundred florins, paid six. Those 
who only had two hundred florins a 
year, paid one, and others only a 
half. There was a discretion, how- 
ever, left with the apostolical com- 
missionary to depart from this scale, 
by exacting more or accepting less 
as circumstances warranted. 

Besides the general scale, there 
were also fixed prices for the remis- 
sion of particular sins; sacrilege 
and perjury were rated at nine 
ducats; murder, eight; polygamy, 
six; witchcraft, two; and so on, 
the scale embracing all imaginable 
offences. The following is a copy 
of one of the letters of absolution 
issued by Tetzel :— 


“May our Lord Jesus Christ have 
pity on thee, N. N., and absolve thee 
by the merits of his most holy passion ! 
And I, in virtue of the apostolical 
power that has been confided to me, 
absolve thee from all ecclesiastical 
censures, judgments, and penalties, 
which thou mayst have committed, 
however great and enormous they 
may be, and from whatsoever cause, 
were they even reserved for our 
most holy father the Pope, and for the 
Apostolic See. I blot out all the stains 
of inability and all marks of infamy 
that thou mayst have drawn upon thy- 
self on this occasion. I remit the 
penalties that thou shouldst have en- 
dured in Purgatory. I restore thee 
anew to participation in the sacraments 
of the Church. I incorporate thee 
afresh in the communion of saints, and 
re-establish thee in the purity and 
innocence which thou hadst at thy 
baptism. So that in the hour of death, 
the gate by which sinners enter the 
place of torments and punishment shall 
be closed against thee, and, on the 
contrary, the gate leading to the para- 
dise of joy shall be open. And if thou 
shouldest not die for long years, this 
grace will remain unalterable until thy 
last hour shall arrive. 

“In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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“Friar John Tetzel, commissary, has 
signed this with his own hand.” 


Tetzel was at this time in his 
sixty-third year, and is represented 
as tall, of most imposing appear- 
ance, robed in his Dominican dress, 
with an imperious air, and a rich 
sonorous voice. He had all the 
requirements of an accomplished 
mountebank. Although forbidden 
to frequent taverns or places of bad 
repute, Tetzel and his associates, 
according to a Roman Catholic 
historian, Paul Sarpi, “led a dis- 
orderly life. He squandered in 
taverns, gambling-houses, and places 
of ill-fame, all that the people bad 
saved from their necessities.” When 
gambling in taverns it has been 
related that they would often stake 
the salvation of souls on a throw of 
the dice!—Schrock, K. G., v. J. R., 
i, 116. 

It is to no purpose to allege, 
in defence of the Papacy, that the 
Indulgence-mongers exceeded their 
powers, because the fact is they 
were never called to account for 
so doing. The Jesuit Maimburg 
attempts to palliate the abomina- 
tions that were avowedly commit- 
ted, by stating that Tetzel and his 
brother-merchants in puffing their 
wares went “beyond the matter 
they were treating of, and so far 
to exaggerate the worth of Indul- 
gences that they gave people cause 
to believe that they were assured 
of their salvation, and of the de- 
liverance of souls from Purgatory, 
as soon as they had given their 
money.” 

Such, undoubtedly, was then the 
authorized teaching of the Church. 
The people believed it, and testified 
their belief in the most conclusive 
of all ways—by paying their money 
to purchase the salvation that Rome 
protessed to sell. Aud the damn- 
ang fact is blazoned on the page of 
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all accredited Roman Catholic his- 
torians, that while Luther was an- 
athematized and persecuted for de- 
nouncing the abominations connec- 
ted with the traffic in Indulgences, 
which even Maimburg, and many 
others like him, admit, Tetzel was 
never even censured for having 
transgressed the bounds of de- 
cency, and outraged the belief and 
moral sense of reflecting Roman 
Catholics by his blasphemous ha- 
rangues ! 

When the light of the Reforma- 
tion shed its purifying beams over 
Europe, and dispelled the grossness 
of the moral miasma which had 
been engendered by the supreme 
rule of the Papacy, then, indeed, 
greater caution was observed in 
making merchandise of heaven and 
hell. When Tetzel vended his 
wares for the Pope the doctrine 
of Indulgences was not an article 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor to this day has it been defined 
as such, though it still continues 
to be an unbounded source of 
wealth to an unscrupulous priest- 
hood. 

Pope Clement VII. published a 
bull declaring the belief in Indul- 
gences an article of faith, but 
the greatest canonists and highest 
authorities in the Church denied 
that a pope, by his mere ipse dizit, 
could create and enact an “article 
of faith.” The great Council of 
Trent adopted this view, and did 
not treat it as an “article of 
faith.” On the contrary, the 
council very prudently avoided 
the question, and broke up with- 
out attempting to define the doc- 
trine. In the creed of Pius IV., 
A.D. 1564, which is the acknow- 
ledged summary of the Roman 
Catholic faith, the doctrine of In- 
dulgences is alluded to in very 
vague aud ambiguous terms. The 
words are:—“I also maintain that 
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the power of Indulgences has been 
left by Christ to his Church, and 
that the use of them is most 
wholesome to the Christian peo- 
ple!” Contrast this vague, inde- 
finite phraseology, with the dog- 
matic exactitude and precise com- 
prebensiveness of the Indulgence- 
mongers, whose proceedings were 
never authoritatively disclaimed, 
and how suggestive the compari- 
son! The simple fact is, that to 
this hour there has been no autho- 
ritative definition of the doctrine 
of Indulgences, such as would con- 
demn Tetzel’s blasphemous exposi- 
tion thereof.* 

A great many authentic incidents 
in the career of Tetzel have come 
down to us on Roman Catholic 
authority, and are not without in- 
terest. As a rule, he seldom ex- 
experienced any opposition. Few 


in those days were enlightened 
enough, and fewer still bold enougb, 
to resist the authority under which 
he acted, and the superstitious 


multitude he could easily com- 
mand. 


On one occasion he had set up 
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the red cross of the Indulgences 
at Zwickan, and the people,rushed 
to drop into his strong box the 
money that would deliver them 
from the penalties of all the sins 
they had committed, and ensure 
them eternal happiness. He had 
arranged to leave on a certain day, 
and all the money was counted, and 
the strong box locked and sealed 
up, when he was asked to give a 
farewell supper to those in the place 
who had assisted him. He was 
willing, but had no money, so he 
hit on a happy device. In the 
morning he had the great bell tolled, 
and the people rushed to the Church 
imagining that something extra- 
ordinary had happened.  Tetze) 
mounted the pulpit. “I had re- 
solved,” said he, “to depart this 
morning, but last night I was 
awakened by groans. I listened 
attentively, they came from the 
cemetery. Alas! it was some poor 
soul calling upon me and earnestly 
entreating me to deliver it from 
the torments: by which it is con- 
sumed! I shall stay therefore, one 
day longer, in order to move the 


* Tetzel, from the year 1502, had been employed in the sale of Indulgences, but not 
on such a grand scale as under the bull of Leo X. He received eighty florins a month as 
salary, all his expenses were paid, he travelled in great state, and was provided with a 


carriage and three horses. 


adultery and infamous conduct. 


He derived, however, immense subsidiary profits from his office. 
He was a man of very disreputable character. 


He was convicted at Innspriick of 


His vices had nearly caused his death. The Emperor 
Maximilian had ordered him to be tied up in a sack and thrown into the river. 


He was 


saved by the interference of the Elector Frederick of Saxony, who obtained his pardon. 


Miltitz, the Pope’s Legate in Germany, says in one of his letters that Tetzel in travelling 
had two of his children with him. ‘‘It would have been difficult,” observes D’'Aubigné, 
‘* to find in all the convents of Germany a man better qualified than Tetzel for the business 
with which he was charged. To the theology of a monk, to the zeal and spirit of an in- 
quisitor, he united the greatest effrontery ; and the circumstance that most especially 
facilitated his task, was his skill in inventing those extravagant stories by which the 
people’s minds were captivated. To him all means were good that filled his chest. Raising 
his voice and displaying the eloquence of a mountebank, he offered his Indulgences to all 
comers, and knew better than any tradesman how to extol his wares.” 

The end of Tetzel was a sad one. Miltitz, the Papal Legate who was sent to conciliate 
Luther, loaded him with the bitterest reproaches, on account of the irregular and super- 
stitious means he had employed for promoting the sale of his Indulgences, and attributed 
to him all the abuses that Luther had so justly complained of. Tetzel appears to have 
been driven to despair by remorse of conscience. Equally censured and despised by both 
parties, he died a melancholy death, and Luther, hearing of the agonies he endured, was 
so affected, that he wrote him a letter of condolence. He was a miserable wretch, no 
doubt, but what were his employers ? 
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compassion of all Christian hearts 
in favour of this unhappy soul. I 


myself will be the first to give, and _ 


he that does not follow my example 
will merit condemnation.” The 
offerings were abundant, for few 
in that gross age could resist such 
an appeal, and Tetzel joyously en- 
tertained his friends.—Léscher’s 
Ref. Act, i.. 404., LZ. Opp.; xv. 
443, &e. 

Sometimes Tetzel was amusingly 
outwitted. A Saxon nobleman who 
heard him at Leipsic was irritated 
by his disgusting harangues. He 
went to him, and asked if he had 
the power of pardoning sins that 
men have an intention of com- 
mitting ? 

‘* Most assuredly,” replied Tetzel, 
“T have received fall powers from 
His Holiness for that purpose.” 

“Well, then,’ answered the 
Saxon, “I am desirous of taking 
a slight revenge on one of my 
enemies, without endangering his 
life. I will give you ten crowns if 
you will give me a letter of Indul- 
gence that shall fully justify me.” 

After some higgling Tetzel agreed 
to give the letter for thirty crowns, 
and shortly after left Leipsic. The 
nobleman and his attendants lay in 
wait for him in a wood between 
Jiiterbock and Treblin, seized him, 
gave him a slight flogging, and 
rifled the well-stored money-box. 
Tetzel fumed, and complained to 
Duke George, who was highly ex- 
asperated at such an outrage having 
been committed, but when the 
nobleman produced the letter of 
Indulgence, signed by Tetzel him- 
self, the case wore quite a different 
aspect, the accused was at once ac- 
quitted, and Tetzel laughed at.— 
LL. Opp. xvii., 111, 116. 

At Hagenau, in 1517, the wife 
of a shoemaker paid a gold florin, 
contrary to ber husband’s wish, for 
an Indulgence. She died shortly 
after. As the husband would not 
have any mass said for the repose 
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of her soul, the priest charged him 
with contempt of religion, and sum- 
moned him to appear before the 
magistrate. He put the letter of 
Indulgence in his pocket, and went 
to answer the accusation. 

“Ts your wife dead ?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“ Yes,” replied the shoemaker. 

“ ‘What have you done for her?” 

“I have buried her body, and 
commended her soul to God.”’ 

“ But have you had a mass said 
for the repose of her soul ?”’ 

“T have not: it was of no use. 
She entered heaven at the moment 
of her death.” 

‘“‘ How do you know that ?” 

“Here is the proof,” said the 
sturdy son of Crispin, as he pro- 
duced the Indulgence, which tes- 
tified that at the very moment of 
death her soul. entered heaven. 
“Tf,” he said, the reverend gentle- 
man maintains that a mass is still 
necessary, my wife has been de- 
ceived by our most Holy Father 
the Pope; if she has not been, it 
is the priest who deceives me.” 
This was irresistible logic, and the 
case was dismissed:—Ausculi Loci 
Communes, 362. 

Contemporary Roman Catholic 
writers relate numerous similar 
stories, and some even of a grosser 
character. To pay their travelling 
expenses, it was quite common for 
the Indulgence-mongers to give 
letters of Indulgence for any num- 
ber of souls, according to cireum- 
stances. These letters guaranteeing 
salvation to the holder circulated in 
trade like bank notes. ‘‘ Pay! pay!” 
said the people, “ that is the head, 
belly, tail, and all the contents of 
their sermons.”—L. Opp., xvii. 79. 

The Elector of Saxony having 
had his attention drawn to the 
scandalous abuses connected with 
the traffic in Indulgences, and the 
grossly immoral lives of the vendors, 
would not permit them to enter 
his territories. Tetzel hereupon 
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opened his shop at Jiiterbock, on 
the borders of Saxony, about four 
miles from Wittemberg, in the col- 
lege of which Luther was a professor. 

When Luther first heard of the 
impious character of Tetzel’s ha- 
rangues, he indignantly exclaimed, 
“If God permit, I will make a 
hole in his drum.” He preached a 
sermon, warning the people against 
purchasing Indulgences, “My ad- 
vice is, that no one should buy 
them.” This sermon was printed, 
but the ignorant and superstitious 
multitude still flocked to fill Tetzel’s 
mouey-box. Luther then took 
advantage of the congregating of 
the people into Wittemberg, for the 
great festival of All Saints, to post 
on the door of the church his 
famous ninety-five propositions in 
condemnation of the sale of Indul- 
gences. 

This most pregnant event took 
place on the 31st of October, 1517, 
and thus the first trumpet-note was 
sounded of that great emancipating 
war of Scripture and Reason against 
Papal dogmatism and ‘superstition, 
which bas continued to our own 
day, and which has delivered the 
detter part of Christendom from 
the miserable thraldom of Rome, 
and to a large extent purified, if 
not entirely disinfected, even Rome 
itself. We select a few propositions 
from Luther’s celebrated theses :— 


“Those who fancy themselves sure 
of salvation by Indulgences will go to 
perdition, along with them who teach 
them so. 

“They preach mere human follies 
who maintain that as soon as the money 
rattles in the strong box, the soul flies 
out of Purgatory. 

“ Every Christian who truly repents 
of his sins enjoys an entire remission, 
both of the penalty and of the guilt, 
without any need of Indulgences. 

“ The Indulgence of the Pope cannot 
take away the smallest daily sin, as far 
as regards the guilt or the offence.” 


He 


earnest and 


Such was Luther’s doctrine. 
was at that time an 
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zealous Roman Catholic, and never 
dreamed of questioning any one 
of the accredited doctrines of his 
Church. His remonstrances,were ex- 
clusively confined to the gross and 
palpable abuses of Indulgences. Had 
he been content, like Erasmus and 
other great minds of his age, merely 
to vent his indignation against the 
superstitions of the times, the cor- 
ruptions of the priesthood, the in- 
famies of the monastic orders, and 
the horrible vices that were en- 
throned at Rome, without reducing 
his words to acts, be would have 
died, like them, in the odour of sanc- 
tity an acknowledged child of the 
Papacy. 

Entrenched within the fortresses 
of the Papal system, the Popes cared 
little for the fulminations of indi- 
viduals against mere administrative 
abuses,while they were tolerant even 
of extreme freethinking. When Pope 
Leo X. was requested to anathema- 
tize Luther as a heretic, on account 
of his Propositions, he totally failed 
to appreciate the gravity of the 
oceasion, and treated the matter 
with inconsiderate levity. “ Brother 
Martin Luther is a very fine 
genius,” he said, alluding to the 
literary merit of his theses, “ and 
all that is said against him is mere 
monkish jealousy.” 

Again, when told that all Ger- 
mavy was agitated, the Pope, with 
great nonchalance, replied, ‘ ’Tis a 
mere monkish squabble; the best 
way is not to meddle with it.” Aud 
on another occasion he observed, 
“Jt isa drunken German who has 
written these theses; when the 
fumes have passed off he will think 
very differently.” Nero fiddled 
while Rome was burning ; and thus, 
with contemptuous indifference, did 
Pope Leo treat the first earnest 
expostulations of Luther against 
admitted abominations, and by his 


‘supineness and utter want of judg- 


ment he absolutely forced Luther to 
become the great Reformer whose 
glory it was to overthrow and 
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trample. under foot the mighty 
tyranny that had for a thousand 
years held Christian Europe in 
awe ! 

The wise and pious among 
Luther’s contemporaries hailed the 
appearance of his theses with de- 
light. ‘ Thanks to God,” said the 
eminent Reuchlin, “at last they 
have found a man who will give 
them so much to do, that they will 
be compelled to let my old age end 
in peace.” 

Erasmus, when asked by the 
Elector of Saxony, what he thought 
of Luther’s business, replied, “ I am 
not at all surprised that it has made 
so much noise, for he has committed 
two unpardonable offences—he has 
attacked the Pope’s tiara and the 
monks’ bellies!” 

The celebrated historian Kranz 
was on his death-bed when Luther’s 
theses were read to him. “ Thou 
art right, brother Luther,” said he, 
“but thou wilt not succeed. Poor 


mouk! go to thy cell and ery, 


Lord have mercy on me!” 

The Emperor Maximilian admired 
Luther’s ability and boldness, and, 
earnestly desiring a reform in the 
Church, wrote to the Elector of 
Saxony :—“Tuake care of the monk 
Luther, for the time may come when 
we shall need him.” The Emperor 
had iu his mind the contests of 
his predecessors with the despotism 
of the Popes, and he had personally 
exprrienced the perfidy of Leo X. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg 
wrote to Luther :—* In your theses 
on Indulgences I see nothing op- 
posed to Catholic truth. I myself 
condemn these indiscreet proclama- 
tious ; but for the love of peace, and 
for regard to your Bishop, discon- 
tinue writing upon this subject.” 

But it was not so ordered that 
Rome's foolish partisans should 
permit Luther to remain at, peace. 
He was compelled to write in self- 
defence. He was most foully 
assailed by no less a personage than 
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Sylvester Mazzolini, Master of the 
Vatican, Chief Censor at Rome, and 
Prior-General of the Dominicans. 
He published an attack on Luther, 
which he dedicated to the Pope, aud 
in it, therefore, we have, on the very 
best authority, an inkiing of the 
theology then dominant at Rome. 
He laid down as an irrefragable 
principle—** Whoever relies not on 
the teaching of the Roman Church, 
and of the Roman pontiff, as an in- 
fallible rule of faith, from which 
the Holy Scriptures themselves 
derive their strength and their 
authority, is a heretic.” 

And then, frivolously judging 
Luther by the corrupt and impure 
standard with which he was so 
familiar at Rome, this great 
Papal champion flippantly taunted 
Luther :—“ My dear Lutber, if you 
were to receive from our Lord 
the Pope a good bishopric, and 
plenary Indulgence for repairing 
your Church, you would sing in a 
softer strain, and you would extol 
the Indulgences you are now dis- 
paraging.” 

Thus assailed, Luther replied, 
and ably defended himself. He 
was made of sterner stuff than to 
submissively endure unmerited con- 
demnation and obloquy. Thus, the 
controversy gradually grew broader 
and deeper. Conjured to submit 
to the authority of the Pope, from 
whom the very Scriptures derived 
their strength and authority, Luther 
was insensibly led, by a slow but 
certain process, to examine the 
foundations on which Papal juris- 
diction was itself based. The mon- 
strous and pernicious doctrine that 
Christ had established a Vice- 
gerency at Rome in the person of 
the Popes, clothed with supreme, 
unlimited, infallible authority, 
Luther had not at first called in 
question. But as it became neces. 
sary to defend himself against the 
furious assaults of Papal partisans, 
who threatened to have him burnt 
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as a heretic, be was compelled to 
study the Papal system with greater 
solicitude, and in this way he was 
gradually and imperceptibly led to 
a fuller and clearer knowledge of 
the truth. And it is to the glory 
of this great man—truly great, 
despite all his errors and imper- 
fections—that as he became im- 
pressed with a conviction of the 
truth he had the marvellous moral 
courage, situated as he was, to make 
it known—to publicly proclaim his 
convictions. Doubtless the Ger- 
mans, disgusted with the immorali- 
ties of the clergy, and worn out by 
the torture of Papal exactions, were, 
to a considerable extent, ripe for a 
revolt against the abuses of the 
Papal system ; but this was a very 
different thing indeed from repudi- 
ating Roman doctrine—casting aside 
Rome’s fables and superstitions, 
and questioning the lawfulness of 
Papal pretensions and authority. 
This Luther boldly did. The 
moment the conviction of a truth 
flashed on his mind he fearlessly 
proclaimed it. When he entered 
into the contest there were terrible 
odds against him. He was a poor 
monk, a doctor of divinity, a pro- 
fessor in a comparatively obscure 
college, whose only weapons were 
preaching, lecturing, and writing, 
and who was daily under the dread 
of being arrested and burned at the 
stake ; yet he heroically pitted him- 
self against a power that had been 
for a thousand years lengthening 
its cords and strengthening its 
stakes—a power that towered high 
above all earthly principalities, and 
veiled its pretentious front in the 
most inscrutable mysteries of the 
spiritual world, and before which 
Christian Europe bowed with super- 
stitious reverence, while its decrees 
on all matters of faith commanded 
the abject submission of an unrea- 
soning credulity. Such was the 
contest into which Luther boldly 
flung himself, yet the victory was 
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with the humble WittemBerg pro- 
fessor. 

At first Pope Leo, as already ob- 
served, made light of Luther’s de- 
nunciations of the scandals connect- 
ed with the traffic in Indulgences. 
He was devoted to the pleasures 
of life, and made jests among the 
buffoons of his court at the expense 
of the monk of Wittemburg, but on 
being informed by the Emperor of 
Germany that Luther’s adherents 
were increasing daily, and that seri- 
ous divisions were likely to occur, he 
summoned Luther to appear before 
him at Rome. The Elector of 
Saxony, however, protected Luther, 
and contended that if he was 
accused of any offence he should, 
according to the laws of the empire, 
be tried in Germany, and not in 
Italy. The Pope had to yield, and 
Luther was ordered to appear 
before the Apostolical Legate at the 
Diet of Augsburg. 

Perfect infatuation appears to 
have characterized the conduct of 
the Pope in his relation to Luther. 
No attempt whatever was made to 
conciliate, but everything was done 
to exasperate and drive Luther from 
doubt into rebellion. By a brief, 
dated 9th of November, 1518, the 
Pope declared, that “the So- 
vereign pontiff, as successor of St. 
Peter, and Christ’s Vicar upon 
earth, was vested with a power of 
remitting all sins, and all punish- 
ments due to them; all sins by the 
sacrament of penance, and all punisb- 
ments by means of Indulgences ;” 
and this doctrine all were enjoined 
to hold under pain of excommuni- 
cation ! 

In defiance of this brief and its 
penalties, Luther still continued to 
oppose the Indulgence-mongers, and 
it was owing to the infatuation of 
the Pope and his counsellors that 
Luther’s opposition spread and 
deepened, for they fanned the flames 
and goaded him on. The ery at 


Rome was to burn him at the stake 
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as a heretic. On one occasion only 
was a man employed to confer with 
Luther, who fully appreciated the 
dangers of his opposition, and who 
had the judgment and tact to gain 
him over to his views. He, in fact, 
engaged Luther to discontinue the 
controversy he had excited, and un- 
doubtedly had the efforts of Miltitz 
been seconded by the Pope, Luther 
would, in all human probability, 
have spent the remainder of his 
days in the seclusion of his college 
cloister. By his gentle and insinu- 
ating manner, his great prudence, 
pero and conciliatory spirit, 

iltitz had induced Luther to pro- 
mise for the future to maintain a 
profound silence with respect to 
Indulgences, and to write a sub- 
missive letter to the Pope. This 
he did on the 13th of March, 1519, 
and even wrote to all his followers 
exhorting them to reverence the 
Roman Church as superior to all 
other Churches. 

“* Had the Court ofRome,” observes 
Mosheim, “been prudent enough 
to have accepted the submission 
made by Luther, they would have 
almost nipped in the bud the cause 
of the Reformation, at least have 
considerably retarded its growth 
and progress. Having gained over 
the head, the members would, with 
greater facility, have been reduced 
to obedience. But the flaming and 
excessive zeal of some inconsiderate 
bigots renewed, happily for the 
truth, the divisions which were so 
near being healed, and by animating 
both Luther and his followers to 
look deeper into the enormities that 
prevailed in the Papal hierarchy, 
promoted the principles, and aug- 
mented the spirit, which produced, 
at length, the blessed Reformation.” 

The truce that had been effected 
by Miltitz did not endure. The 
Dowinicans and all who had vested 
interests in the corruptions of the 
Papacy were vehement in their 
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denunciations of Luther, while Mil- 
titz was accused of complicity be- 
cause he made terms with him. The 
Pope was urged to cut Luther off 
as a rotten branch. It was declared 
“unbecoming the dignity of the 
Roman pontiff to give a reason to 
every little wretch that presumes 
to raise his head. On the contrary, 
these obstinate people should be 
crushed by force, least others after 
them should imitate their audacity. 
It was in this way that the punish- 
ment of John Huss, and of his 
disciple, Jerome, terrified many ; 
and if the same thing had been 
done to Reuchlin, Luther would 
never have dared what he has done.” 
— Riederer’s Nachrichten, i. 179. 

“Employ force against Luther,” 
said the banker Fugger, the treasurer 
of the Indulgences, to the Pope, 
“and I will promise you the alliance 
and support of several princes.” — 
Ibid. 

“T have seen enough,” said 
Cardinal Cajetan, “to know that 
if the Germans are not kept under 
by fire and sword, they will entirely 
throw off the yoke of the Roman 
Church.” —Ibid. 

In this sanguinary spirit the for- 
mal condemnation and destruction 
of Luther was urged on the Pope. 
His enemies were remorseless. They 
attacked him, and he would not 
remain silent. He had foiled all 
the Papal emissaries who had 
sought to extort an abject un- 
reasoning submission from him. 
And at last, on the 15th of June, 
1520, the Pope signed and published 
the famous bull that drove Luther 
to bay, and precipitated the Reform- 
ation. After this act all conciliation 
and compromise became impossible. 

“ Arise, O Lord!” said this pre- 
tentious document, “arise, judge 
thy cause, and call to mind the 
opprobium which madmen continu- 
ally heap on thee! 

“ Arise, O Peter ; remember thy 
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Holy Roman Church, Mother of all 
Churches, and Queen of the Faith! 
“Arise, O Paul, for behold a 
new Porphyry attacks thy doctrines 
and the holy Popes, our predecessors. 
“Lastly, arise, ye assembly of 
Saints, the holy Church of God, 
and intercede with the Almighty !” 
Forty-one propositions were then 
selected from Luther’s works, and 
denounced as pernicious, scandalous, 
and poisonous. Luther was granted 
sixty days to present his recantation 
at Kome. Meanwhile he should 
abstain from preaching, teaching, 
and writing, and collect all his 
works and commit them to the 
flames. Failing submission and entire 
compliance, he and his adherents 
were condemned as “ obstinate here- 
tics,” and the Pope fulminated a 
number of excommunications, male- 
dictions, and interdicts against them. 
He ordered that they should be 
seized, and sent prisoners to Rome. 
The answer of Luther to this 
bull was the heaping together of a 
lot of faggots outside the walls of 
Wittemberg, and, setting fire to the 
pile in the presence of an immense 
multitude, he cast the Pope’s bull 
into the flames! Thus the progress 
of the Reformation was ensured, 
for now there could be no turning 
back. 

Leo died in the following year, 
December 1, 1521. His death was 
very sudden, and attributed to 
poison. “In truth,” says his very 
partial biographer, Roscoe, “ the 
cireumstances attending the death 
of the pontiff are involved in mys- 
terious and total obscurity.”* 

There is no doubt as to Leo 
having contributed largely to the 
causes that brought about the Refor- 
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mation. Though he did not, like 
Julius, live in camps, and lead his 
armies in the battle-field, still he 
adopted a war policy, for he was 
ambitious and aggressive, and Italy 
was devastated by the conflagrations 
which he kindled. His profuse 
personal prodigality, combined with 
the cost of his wars, totally ex- 
hausted the ordinary revenues of 
the Papacy, and expedients were 
resorted to for raising money that 
excited general and very deep dis- 
content. 

“We have a pontiff,” said the 
German princes assembled at the 
Diet of Worms, a few months before 
the Pope’s death,—‘“we have a 
pontiff who loves only the chase 
and his pleasures; the benefices of 
the German nation are given away 
at Rome to gunners, falconers, foot- 
men, ass-drivers, grooms, guards- 
men, and other people of this 
class, ignorant, inexperienced, and 
strangers to Germany!” 

It was the oppressive despotism 
and moral corruption of the Papacy 
that prepared the dawning intelli- 
gence of Europe to question the 
pretensions of the Popes in political 
matters; and when the title to a 
universal supremacy in temporals 
was repudiated as utterly fabulous, 
it followed in a manner necessarily, 
that the equally baseless claim to a 
spiritual sovereignty over the world 
should also be challenged. 

We now bring our Retrospect to 
a close. We have traced the de- 
velopment of the Papacy through 
ages when ignorance and supersti- 
tion overshadowed Europe. We 


have noted the frauds, crimes, and 
iniquities by which the mighty 
fabric of Papal power was built 


* His death was so unexpected that he is said to have expired having received the last 
rites of the Church, which circumstance was commemorated in the following lines : — 


‘* Sacra sub extrema si forte requiritis hora 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere ; vendidorat,” 
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up. We have seen men occupying 
the pontifical throne who vied in 
licentious wickedness and vileness 
with the most infamous Emperors 
of Pagan times. We have seen how 
the horrible vices and abominations 
of the Papal system infected the 
whole ecclesiastical body with a 
moral leprosy that polluted Chris- 
tian Europe. And finally, we have 
seen how, under the pontificate of 
Leo X. the cup of Papal iniquity 
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Could such a system as the Papal 
be of God? 

Who can believe, consistently 
with common sense, that such mon- 
sters of vice and infamy as we have 
seen filled the pontifical chair, were 
the selected Vicegerents of Christ, 
and acted under the infallible in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost ? 

In a word, how is it possible for 
a rational mind to reconcile the 
historical facts that mark the growth 


overflowed, and long-suffering hu- 
manity at last revolted. The great 
moral to be drawn from all this is, 
we think, very plain. 


of the Papacy, with a belief in its 
Divine pretensions ? * 


* We desire to acknowledge the great and important distinction that exists between 
Catholicism as believed and practised by enlightened Catholics, and Popery as the embodi- 
ment of sacerdotal craft and ambition. ‘‘I am a Catholic,” said Daniel O’Connell, ‘‘ but 
not a Papist,” and it is all the more necessary to observe this distinction, at the present 
time, when the spirit of an aggressive Papistry is reasserting itself, and we are told that 
no one can be ‘‘a good Catholic,” who is not a thorough Papist—an Ultramontane of the 
most virulent and violent extreme ! 

‘**] think,” said D’Aubigné, ‘‘ we should carefully distinguish between Catholicism and 
Popery. The latter, in my opinion, is an erroneous and destructive system ; but I am far 
from confounding it with Catholicism. How many worthy men, how many true Christians, 
has not the Catholic Church contained within its bosom! What important services were 
rendered by Catholicism to the existing States of Europe, at the moment of their formation 
—at a period when it was still deeply impregnated with the Gospel, and when Popery was 
as yet only hovering over it like a faint shadow! 

‘* But we live no longer in those days. Strenuous endeavours are now making to re- 
unite Catholicism with Popery; and if Catholic and Christian truths are put forward, 


they are merely to serve as baits to draw us into the net of the hierarchy. We have 
nothing to hope for on that side. 


‘*Has Popery renounced one of its observances, of its doctrines, or of its assumptions ? 


Will that religion which was insupportable in former times, be less so in ours? What 
reformation has ever been known to emanate from Rome ! "—Hist. Reformation, Preface. 
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CHORUS OF CLOUD MAIDENS. 


(Apirropavouvs. NedeAas 275-287 and 295-307.) 
Erpdgn. 


Cloud-maidens that float on for ever, 
Dew sprinkled, fleet bodies, and fair, 
Let us rise from our Sire’s loud river 
Of Ocean, and soar through the air 
To the peaks of the pine-covered mountains where the pines hang as tresses 
of hair. 





Let us seek the watchtowers undaunted, 
Where the well-watered cornfields abound, 
And the murmurs of rivers nymph-haunted 
With the crash of the sea waves resound ; 
And the sun in the sky never wearies of spreading his bright rays around. 


Let us cast off the haze of the clouds from our band, 
Till with far seeing gaze we may look on the land. 


Avriorpodn. 


Cloud maidens that bring the rain shower, 
To the Pallas-loved land let us wing, 
To the land of stout heroes and Power, 
Where Kekrops was hero and king, 
Where honour and silence is given 
To the mysteries that none may declare, 
Where are gifts to the high gods in heaven 
When the house of the gods is laid bare, 
Where are lofty roofed temples; and statues well carven and fair. 
Where are feasts to the happy immortals 
When the sacred procession draws near, 
Where garlands make bright the high portals 
At all seasons and months in the year; 
And when spring days are here, 
Then we tread to the wine god a measure, 
In Carnival dance and in pleasure, 
"Mid the contests of sweet singing quires, 
And the crash of loud lyres. 


Oscar O'F, Witts WItbE. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


A STROLL WITH WOMBAT. 


“ It is our painful duty to announce that, looking into this man, we discern a 
deep, inextinguishable Radicalism, such as fills us with shuddering admir ation. 


—CARLYLE. 


Taenx is no period of the year more 
pleasant to me than the months of 
September and October, and the 
former often combines most happily 
the splendour of summer with the 
mellow richness of autumn, un- 
dimmed by any melancholy sug- 
gestions of coming winter. At such 
a time ‘tis sweet to quit awhile the 
city hermitage, and seek those rural 
spots which are still permitted to 
exist in the outskirts and environs 
of an all-devouring metropolis. 
Thus it was on a recent date, upon 
a fine afternoon of that favourite 
season, I found myself wandering 
among the lanes and meadows a few 
miles from the great city. As yet 
the dead leaves lay but thinly ; there 
was still much foliage of the bright- 
est green, and many a bird to cheer 
the way with its enlivening note. 
The breeze was cool, but not cold ; 
the sun retained much of his summer 
power, and shone brightly from a 
clear blue sky, streaked only with a 
few thin lines of white and yellowish 
clouds, interlacing and blending 
with each other. Almost at every 
step the prospect grew more rural 
and picturesque, as Nature escaped 
more and more completely from the 
control of bricks and mortar. 
Bound for no particular shrine, I 
was prepared to resign myself to the 
guidance of chance. But I was not 
alone, for on the way I had en- 


countered Wombat, and as Wombat 
happened to have nothing better to 
do with his time, he proposed to 
accompany me on my vague pil- 
grimage. We paused in some little 
perplexity when we came to the 
cross-roads, where a three-armed 
guide-post pointed invitingly down 
as many green lanes, each of which 
was equally pleasant to view, equally 
unknown to both of us, and equally 
indicative of destinations which 
neither of us had any special desire 
to arriveat. At length, agreeing to 
adopt the good old principle of a 
middle course, we decided to take 
the central lane, nor found we reason 
to repent our choice. 

Wombat calls himself indif- 
ferently a “ returned Australian,” a 
‘“‘ Victorian,” and a “ Colonial,” all 
of which mean, in his case, an 
Englishman who at the time of the 
epidemic “ gold-fever” had caught 
the infection, and set off to the only 
land where a cure could be effected. 
And now, after many years of ups 
and downs and levels of fortune, he 
had come home with some of his 
hopes realized, and some of his early 
enthusiasm toned down, but in the 
possession at least of a varied ex- 
perience of life, as valuable in its 
way as gold-dust or nuggets. 

He had brought with him, too, 
certain peculiarities of speech 
and manner, and external aspect. 
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There is something in Wombat’s 
appearance which marks him off 
from the stay-at-home Briton, or the 
Englishman who has only travelled 
in the “ grand tour” sense of the 
term—something freer and more 
unconventional than accords with 
our staid and settled English 
notions. There is a great deal of 
the sailor about Wombat; adash, too, 
of the soldier (this comes from his 
having served a long time in the 
Yarra-Yarra Rifles), and a still more 
decided tinge of the backwoodsman. 
His suit is of “ colonial tweed,” he 
wears a “ cabbage-tree” broad brim- 
mer, and smokes a genuine Aus- 
tralian briar-root pipe. His com- 
plexion is embrowned evenly and 
permanently, but his curling hair 
and ample beard retain that yel- 
lowish hue which denotes a Saxon 
descent. Wombat’s frame speaks of 
the strength and agility of a hunter 
and explorer ; his hands denote hard 
work, and have evidently been far 
more accustomed to wield pick and 
spade, rifle and stockman’s whip, 
than the elegant walking-cane or 
wisp-like umbrella of the fashion- 
able promenade. Nowhere would 
Wombat look more out of place 
than among the denizens of the kid- 
glove world. 

I always think that a colonialized 
Englishman approximates nearer 
to the old Anglo-Saxon type .of 
humanity than does any other 
modern specimen of the race. 
‘Roughing it” wears off just enough 
of nineteenth-century refinement 
to reproduce the character, and 
Wombat might well stand for a 
*bolde yeman” of the good old 
times. Attired as such, he would 
need no further “ make-up,” even to 
impersonate Robin Hood himself. 

In unison with this, Wombat’s 
conversation appears to me to have 
something deligitfully fresh and un- 
conventional about it, though some 
persons, less tolerant than myself, 
would doubtless be shocked at the 
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extremely democratic character of 
his political opinions. Long resi- 
dence in places where man’s con- 
dition is ina great measure smoothed, 
or, rather, roughened to one level, 
by similar circumstances and modes 
of life, have deeply impressed him 
with the doctrine of equality, and he 
loses no opportunity of inveighing 
against the class distinctions and 
conservative institutions of the Old 
World. Yet the “ Victorian” has 
still some patriotism left : he forgets 
not that England is his mother 
country. ‘* With all her faults he 
loves her still;” nor has he lost his 
appreciation of the quiet beauties of 
home scenery, and the simple plea- 
sures of well-remembered childhood. 
Nothing pleases him so much as to 
recall the bygone happy days which 
we have spent together. This was 
his first rural walk on English ground 
for over twenty years. 

For the first half mile or so, the 
long lane stretched forward over a 
gently-rising hill, between low 
hedges, interspersed here and there 
with young elms clustered in shady 
groups. The undulating meadows 
upon each side were of bright, moist, 
refreshing green. A few singing 
birds keptup a pleasant concert, but 
somewhat marred by the monotonous 
discord of the rooks that were 
swarming upon a clump of firs far 
out on the right. 

“This kind of scenery,” I re- 
marked, as we paused, for a few 
moments, “ must seem rather strange 
to you now.” 

“Quite foreign, I assure you,” 
replied Wombat, reflectively, with- 
out removing his colonial briar-root 
pipe; “the leaves are so much 
brighter and greener than I have 
been accustomed to, and the trees 
branch off so near the ground, and 
the grass is so thick and velvety. 
It's all about as different as possible 
from the bush country. And yet I 
don't know,” he added, after ‘a few 
silent puffs; “just straighten those 
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oaks into gum trees, put posts and 
rails here instead of the hedge, and 
make the grass drier and more 
patchy—we'll suppose, too, there’s 
a stretch of a‘ maullee scrub’ out 
yonder—and this place would be 
the fac simile of the Wangatoola 
plains.” 

“ With such trifling alterations as 
these,” I remarked, “ we might shift 
the scene to the wilds of Amazonia, 
or the Vale of Cashmere, or, in fact, 
anywhere on earth.” 

“ H’m!” returned Wombat, as he 
elevated his chin and sent forth a 
stream of smoke; “ but come on, 
and let us explore the regions 
beyond. The day and the scene 
are so pleasant that they altogether 
make me feel quite juvenile— 
somewhere about twelve years old 
or so. I intend to remain at that 
age all the rest of the day, and I 
recommend you, just for com- 
panionship’s sake, not to be more 
than fourteen.” 

“ Agreed,” I said; “nothing is 
more pleasant than to recall the 
happy days of youth. But what 
shall be our first boyish enterprise ?” 

“Suppose we try some _black- 
berrying ?”” proposed Wombat. 
“There must be some promising 
spots about here for that game, and 
a good supply of ripe fruit by this 
time. I’d have you to know that 
I'm a whale at blackberries, and it’s 
an age since I’ve tasted any, so I 
mean to have a feast to-day if we 
have any luck at all.” 

I assented, and so we began to 
look out at once. 

At the top of the gently-rising 
eminence we found a most tempting 
lane, branching off from the left. 
The path slanted downwards, and 
the banks rose higher and more wild 
on each side as we proceeded, till 
they reached a point where the trees 
joined overhead, forming a lofty 
green arch. Our search was not in 
vain, for a rampart of blackberry 
hedges crowned either bank. Upon 
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the bushes on the ground level much 
of the fruit was in a red and im- 
mature condition, but higher up, 
nearer to the all-ripening sun, we 
expected a better “ find;” and we 
were not disappointed. 

Yes ; the fruit—ripe and rich, and 
large and luscious—grew there in 
abundance, but, of course, the more 
so the farther it was out of the 
reach of smaller gleaners than our- 
selves. But no two truant school- 
boys ever set to gathering forbidden 
fruit with greater zest than Wombat 
aud myself—schoolboys from that 
great free school, the world—showed 
on that occasion. We actually were 
juvenile again for the time, and the 
fact that we had both reached what 
are supposed to be years of discretion 
was forgotten, as indeed was every- 
thing else, in the headlong, all- 
absorbing hunt for blackberries. 
We clomb that rugged bank as 
vigorously as Alpine cragsmen; we 
got mercilessly torn and scratched, 
and stained our fingers, and lips, 
and clothes with a deep purple dye. 
But these disasters only increased - 
our ardour. On the summit of that 
bank were fertile nooks, hitherto 
unexplored, teeming with the de- 
licious fruit—that neglected, un- 
tamed first cousin to the more 
aristocratic mulberry, raspberry, and 
strawberry, Why is her sweetness 
so littled valued? I have always 
wondered, and I wondered more 
than ever then. 

“They actually deserve,” cried 
Wombat, rolling the soft purple 
morsel over on his tongue, “to be 
christened by some finer name, and 
marked up in Covent Garden at half- 
a-crown the punnet, that they do. 
There’s a beauty yonder!—a whole 
bevy of beauties ; out of reach, of 
course. Ah, ‘mes petites, coom, let 
me teck hold off you,’ as the 
Frenchman said when rehearsin 
Macbeth’s dagger-scene. ‘I ha 
thee not, and yet I '—whew! these 
thorns. Eureka! a prize—a prize!” 
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exclaimed Wombat, having at last 
gained his end, after the most 
gigantic efforts and the narrowest 
escape from rolling down the bank, 
together with a great deal of suf- 
fering from the prickles, which, like 
fixed bayonets, guard the abode of 
the British queen of wild fruit. 
“ Look at this, my hermit—look and 
admire !” 

“Can’t,” I answered (‘twas with 
my mouth full), “ because I have a 
cluster here which makes me despise 
yours. Let them hide their dimi- 
nished heads, and behold the fruits 
of my industry.” 

“Pooh!” returned Wombat, 
avariciously swallowing three at a 
mouthful. 

Thus we kept on, how long we 
knew not, regardless of aught else, 
until prudence rather than satiety 
dictated a cessation, by which time 
we had become by practice acute 
connoisseurs in the minutest shades 
of flavour — pampered epicures, 
grown so wanton in superabundance 
as to scorn any that were not of the 
largest and ripest, or lacked that 
delicious inky taste, which, in black- 
berries, is perfection. 

Then we struggled down the bank, 
and, breathless and covered with 
prickles, burs, and dark juice-stains, 
emerged again upon the pathway 
below. 

“So much for that!” was 
Wombat’s philosophical comment 
as we walked on. “ ’T'was a feast 
for the gods!’” 

He took a long breath ; I lingered 
behind to pluck one last fond black- 
berry, and then followed him. 

A little distance farther on we 
found another source of interest, 
but of a different kind; namely, a 
large circular burnt patch of grass 
beneath a spreading wayside oak. 

“A gipsies’ encampment has been 
here,” 1 remarked; “they always 
seem to hit upon the pleasantest 
spots, as well as the most picturesque. 
Why, you might pitch your tent here 
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nicely, Wombat; nobody would 
object.” 

“Excepting myself,” he said, 
“and J certainly should. I've had 
quite enough real and unavoidable 
gipsying in the colony, without 
playing at it over here. It’s not so 
very pleasant, I assure you.” 

“Ah! but‘ a gipsy’s life is a joyous 
life,’” I argued; “all song-writers 
agree in that, and they ought to 
know. Look at the wild, delightful 
freedom of such an existence; ‘ the 
exulting sense, the pulse’s madden- 
ing play.’ The re 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” 
curtly interrupted my companion. 
“The romance of the gipsies, their 
habits, and their haunts, is another 
of the amiable delusions you cherish 
in this venerable but worn-out 
country. Romantic? Bah! a set of 
thieving vagabonds; every one of 
‘em deserves a month at the tread- 
mill.” 

“Too sweeping an assertion, 
Wombat. The gipsies are not only 
interesting as a people, from the 
mystery surrounding their origin, 
and the probability that they are the 
remnants of some ancient and 
mighty nation, but, personally, they 
are the most agreeable companions, 
and take a great interest in etymo- 
logical research. Read George 
Borrow.” 

“He must have had his gipsies 
made to order, that’s all I can say,” 
returned Wombat, decisively, “ or 
else evolved them out of his inner 
consciousness. We've been too 
much dosed with gipsydom—seen 
from the sentimental side. The 
drama, the novel, and the opera 
have worked the subject to death. 
Picturesque encampment — sweet 
shady lane—lovely gitanas—always 
tell fortunes true to the letter— 
stolen heir (instead of stolen spoons, 
which is much more likely), brought 
up by tribe—ducal coronet on small 
of back—stately gipsy mother—Meg 
Merrilies and Azucena business— 
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the only one that knows secret— 
discovered at last—hero marries 
merry Zingara—who also turns out 
to be an heiress, changed in infancy 
—and all is bliss. That's about the 
programme, isn’t it?” 

“It is, Wombat,” I acquiesced. 

‘Well, so much for fiction, but 
what is the reality? A set of 
weatherbeaten drabs, and hulking 
ruffians, and dirty children, loafing 
about country fairs with ‘Aunt 
Sally’ and ‘three sticks a penny,’ 
speaking far less ‘Rommany’ than 
Cockney or provincial English, and 
living in a stuffy and unsavory old 
caravan, drawn by a broken-kneed 
knacker, only fit for a private exe- 
eution on the late Mr. Atchelor’s 
premises. Nor do they ‘always 
choose a locale picturesque and 
romantic either in name or appear- 
ance. Most of the tents I’ve seen 
have been pitched on the borders 
of Hampstead Heath, or the fields 
down Battersea way.” 

“ Still, if not so poetic as has 
been represented,” I said, as a last 
effort, “ the life must be a pleasant 
one, or they would not be so at- 
tached to it.” 

“Mere habit, mate, that’s all. 
It’s only being brought up so that 
enables them to endure, much more 
to like it.“ I don’t believe in any 
rational being voluntarily taking to 
a gipsy’s life. If you have a fancy 
for that sort of thing, try driving a 
bullock-dray through the bush, and 
camping out on a wet night, and 
that will cure you—effectually.” 

I made no further protest, for I 
was compelled to acknowledge that 
the balance of probabilities with re- 
gard to the “* Rommany” nation 
was more in favour of Wombat's 
prosaic account than of the conven- 
tional and poetic mode of viewing 
them. 

Anon we passed an extensive 
flower garden, divided from the 
road by a low, thick hedge. It con- 
tained several large rose trees, on 
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which many flowers still bloomed 
crimson and odorous. One of these, 
and a particularly fine specimen, 
grew within a yard of the road, and 
Wombat, as he passed, fixed on this 
a longing, if not covetous, eye. 

“Oh, you are a beauty!” he 
said, taking out his pipe to apos- 
trophize it: “ not quite the ‘last 
rose of summer,’ for there are 
several lovely companions to reflect 
back your blushes. Nevertheless, 
I'll not leave thee, thou blown one 
—not if I know it! ” 

‘‘Forbear,” I interposed. ‘Do 
you really intend to commit this 
act of larcency, just because there 
happens to be nobody in sight but 
your too indulgent friend? Oh, 
Wombat, Wombat, this is too much ! 
—think of the rights of property!” 

“ Rights or wrongs, it’s all one to 
me,” protested the Australian. “Am 
I not changed into a boy again, pro 
tem. ? and who can be a boy, even 
for an hour, without getting into 
some sort of mischief? Besides, 
the man who would grudge the rose 
of England to a returned exile who 
hasn’t picked one for twenty years, 
is unworthy the name of a British 
householder. Here goes!” 

It required all his stretch of arm 
and some dexterity of balance for 
Wombat to secure the coveted prize ; 
but, regardless of this, and also of 
thorns and insects, he at length 
landed it safely, and flourished it 
exultingly in my face. 

“Ah—h—h!”’ exclaimed Wom- 
bat, as he gazed fondly at his trea- 
sure, and drew a long breath of 
ecstasy, followed by several sniffs 
of delight. “ Well may Captain 
Cuttle say— 


‘No flower as blows 
Is like the rose ;’ 


and well is it the chosen emblem of 

merrie England. I have been in 

places where tropical flowers grow 

in such profusion, and splendour, 
40—2 
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and variety, that one is quite dazzled 
and bewildered by them; you can 
pick them in any quantity without 
asking, and consequently they lose 
their value in your eyes: whereas 
those that adorn the English garden 
are just beautiful enough and rare 
enough to be properly appreciated.” 

“And improperly appropriated,” 
I added, pointing to the purloined 
flower. 

“Go, lovely rose,” proceeded 
Wombat, unheeding my reproof, 
‘“‘go! adorn the button-hole of 
yours admiringly. There is nothing 
now but circumstantial evidence to 
prove from what parent stem I 
plucked thee. After all, my crime, 
if crime it be, is nothing like so 
heinous as that of many a starving 
wretch who breaks a hedge to 
gather sticks for his fire, and con- 
sequently gets a week in gaol from 
outraged justice—Justice of the 
Peace I mean—in this highly 
favoured country. Hark! I think 
I know that note.” 

And Wombat listened for a few 
moments, 


** With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent,” 


like some enraptured poet hearken- 
ing to the song of the nightin- 
gale. 

“Tis the lively warble of the 
woodland robin,” he said. “There 
he is, perched on that tree yonder. 
By Jingo! I must have a pop at 
him,” and he began looking about 
for a stone. 

It was useless to remonstrate 
with him now; he was too far gone. 
His assumed youthfulness had 
grown quite real. This walk 


seemed to have revived all the ani- 
mal spirits of his boyhood, and 
with them the natural desire to pelt 
hirds; nor was he long in finding 
the necessary missile for the pur- 
pose, 

* Ah, here’s one. 


How fast it 
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sticks! Kim out o’ that intirely, 
ye spalpeen!”’ he added, giving 
the stone a violent wrench and 
loosening it. ‘ Now then—whizz. 
Missed him, by Jupiter! I could 
have sworn it! The number of 
birds I have missed in my time 
would make a good bag. (That, 
by the way, is something like Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s method of measur- 
ing the smoke—by its absence.”) 

It was not long after this that we 
reached another junction of the 
roads, just at the time when a 
spirited cavaleade happened to be 
passing. It consisted of a number 
of gentlemen, well mounted and in 
the costume of the modern Nimrod, 
accompanying a pack of young fox- 
hounds under the control of their 
whippers-in. The variety of form 
and movement, and the brightness 
of colours, together with the jingling 
of horse-furniture, the tramp of 
steeds, and the voices of canine 
and human votaries of the chase, 
formed altogether a lively and 
effective combination of sight and 
sound. 

“Behold, Wombat,” I said, “a 
scene worthy of all your admiration. 
Here is a party of fox-hunters re- 
turning from a day's cub-hunting, 
or the chase of youthful foxes, and 
they seem to have had a very suc- 
cessfulrun. Where will you match 
such a sight on your boasted Wan- 
gatoola Plains, or whatever you 
call them ?” 

The Australian answered not, but 
leaning against the sign-post, put 
his hands in his pockets, crossed 
his legs, and puffing away vigor- 
ously at his pipe, stood regarding 
the straggling cavalcade very at- 
tentively until it had passed, and 
was disappearing down the central 
lane. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you 
think of it? Does not this sight 
fill you with a rapture of enthusiasm 
for this glorious and thoroughly 
national sport?” 
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“Scarcely,” he replied. “The 
turn-out is not so bad, I'll allow— 
nor more it ought to be, considering 
the care and expense lavished upon 
it—but the sport itself-—bah! All 
these meri, and horses, and dogs, 
‘chivying’ after a miserable little 
wretch of an animal about as big as 
an ordinary Tom cat! Now a kan- 
garoo is something to run after, if 
you like, especially if he’s a Boomah 
—(an old man of the woods), seven 
feet high, and capable of kicking 
two or three dogs to death when 
he’s at bay. And the dingo, or 
native wild dog, as cunning as a 
fox and as big and ferocious as a 
wolf; he’s capital sport. But as 
for your foxes P 

‘‘Are you aware, Wombat,” I 
asked, with a cold shudder, * that 
such sentiments as these are quite 
revolutionary, dead against all es- 
tablished rule, indicative of a desire 
to overturn all our social institutions 
and ultimately to subvert the Altar 
and the Throne?” 

“The Altar and the Throne be 

” Words here failing to ex- 
press his feelings, this irreverent 
being struck a fusee against the 
palings, and lit his pipe. ‘“ What 
a set of catchwords you have in 
this country. We've no Altar nor 
Throne in the colony, and we 
manage to get on remarkably well 
without them. And as for your 
dandy sportsmen”’ (he spoke very 
loudly and defiantly, as he looked 
after the now distant cavalcade), “ I 
should like to take a lot of them 
out to the bush country, mount 
them on our half-wild horses, and 
set them chasing cattle as fierce and 
dangerous as so many buffaloes; 
that would give them some idea of 
what a little real hunting is.” 

“1 see you are resolved to depre- 
ciate all our good old English 
customs,” I said; “ it is sheer pre- 
judice.” 

“Not on my side,” answered 
Wombat, as he seated himself upon 
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a wooden gate attached to some 
palings that bounded the road; 
“quite the reverse, my friend. 
Prejudice is narrow-minded; my 
convictions arise from my mind 
having become enlarged—emanci- 
pated from the cut-and-dried no- 
tions taught me when I was too 
young to judge for myself. I am 
no respecter of persons or things 
because they happen to be ancient 
and traditional. I have long left 
off believing that English ways and 
manners, customs and amusements, 
are necessarily the best in the 
world. Everything should be 
judged on its own merits alone, 
and this holds good with field sports 
as well as with more serious matters. 
I maintain that not only is fox- 
hunting an unworthy sport—for the 
game is not worth the candle— 
but in a limited and over-peopled 
country like this, it cannot be 
carried on without injury to thou- 
sands. Look at the amount of land 
necessarily locked up or laid waste 
to support these aristocratic amuse- 
ments. While Lord Filchcommon 
grudges the masses of the people 
a few open spaces for recreation 
ground, he keeps thousands of acres 
of valuable land hermetically sealed 
up for his pheasants and rabbits; 
look at—but there! if I once begin 
about the Game Laws, there’s no 
knowing where I shall stop. The 
whole system’s rotten to the core. 
Ah, don’t it want altering!” (Here 
Wombat folded his arms tightly, 
and gave himself a sort of hug, in 
the intensity of his feelings.) “ And 
wouldn't I alter it to-morrow if I 
had my will! Do you know what 
I would do?” 

“Something very desperate, no 
doubt,” I rejoined; ‘but as you 
can’t do it, why agitate yourself 
about the matter?” 

** Who can help ‘ going on,’ when 
they think of all these things?” he 
asked, vehemently. ‘Who can 
contemplate with equanimity the 
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flagrant injustice we see around us, 
the wretched and degraded state of 
the agricultural labourer, the wide- 
spread miseries of pauperism, the 
grinding pressure of competition? 
—all of which are primarily owing 
to an iniquitous land system. Who 
can put faith in the representations 
of those in power, when we know 
that some of them own enormous 
estates, peopled by workers far 
worse off than many negro slaves? 
Who—I ask you as an Englishman 
and a Christian—who can behold 
without indignation the atrocious, 
the unparalleled, the ——” 

But, as it fortunately happened, 
Wombat at this juncture, being in 
a state of unheeding excitement, 
slid abruptly off his perch to the 
ground, and by the time he had 
fairly picked up himself and his 
pipe, had lost the thread of his sedi- 
tious discourse. 

We walked on a little farther. 
The palings which my companion 
had thus used as a rostrum formed 


the boundary of some extensive 
private grounds, comprising several 


meadows and a small park. We 
soon came to the house. It was a 
newly-built mansion, faced with 
glistening white stone, well relieved 
by the pure blue background of the 
sky. For so large a residence it 
was unusually near the high road, 
and fully visible to us wayfarers at 
the gate. The crescent-shaped 
carriage-drive was bordered with 
trimly-cut beds of bright flowers, 
shining out among the dark 
cypresses and laurels, while classic 
urns, which looked like marble, 
were tastefully placed at each con- 
spicuous point. In the front of the 
house were bow-windows and a deep 
portico, and the roof was sur- 
mounted by a stone balustrade. 
What most struck me—for in my 
limited wanderings I had never 
seen the like—was an oblong tablet 
of bas-relief sculpture let into the 
front wall, representing 1 Roman 
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battle, well executed, and with the 
figures nearly life-size. 

“ There, that’s one of the ‘ stately 
homes of England,’” I exclaimed, 
“though it’s certainly too new to 
be ancestral. Behold and admire! 
Don’t you feel a thrill of national 
pride pass through you in gazing 
upon it?” 

“ Not exactly; but T'll tell you 
what I do feel—that I shouldn't 
mind having such a place myself. 
Who is the fortunate possessor ?” 

“*Probabiy the lord of the manor,” 
I said, hazarding a safe conjecture. 

* Then, my opinion is, that the 
lord of the manor ought to think 
himself a very lucky fellow. But I 
don’t suppose he does. You see, 
he was born to it, like bandicoots 
are to burrow, and takes it as a 
matter of course. Now, if he had 
had to work for it, and to work on 
it, like most of our squatters in 
Australia Pe 

‘Ha! ha! the idea of a lord of 
the manor working on his own 
estate!” I exclaimed; “how pre- 
posterous !”’ 

‘And why should it be? Why 
should half the land in England 
belong to a few fellows who never 
did a hand’s turn for it?” 

“As to that,” was my reply, “I 
understand that a great deal of the 
eligible land in Australia is mono- 
polized by a ‘few fellows’ who 
happen to have been there at a 
lucky time, and made lucky specu- 
lations.”’ : 
“True,” Wombat acknowledged ; 
some of our ‘big men’ have 
enormous ‘ claims ’"—I know of one 
squatter who has merely eleven 
miles on each side of the bush-road, 
But you must remember that the 
land is not their freehold, but only 
held on lease from the Government ; 
and besides, in so extensive a terri- 
tory, there is enough and to spare 
for all. No fear of Australia being 
over-peopled for many a century to 
come. But for England—so limited 
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in size, and with a population so 
teeming that competition has 
grown into a free fight—to have 
such a land system is altogether 
ruinous.” 

“Wombat,” I interrupted, so- 
lemnly, for I saw he was again 
approaching his favourite hobby, 
with intent to mount, “‘ remember 
that you agreed upon this occasion 
to be only twelve years old, and 
boys of that age don’t trouble them- 
selves about questions of political 
economy, or abstract justice. So be 
consistent, and drop it.” 

“Well, well, I suppose I had 
better” he assented; “for disgraceful 
as this state of things undoubtedly 
is, all my talking won't alter it. 
Have you a match or fusee? This 
confounded briar-root has gone out 
again.” 

‘Even briar-roots are scarcely 
consistent with your assumed youth- 
fulness,” I observed ; “ but let that 
pass; many other juveniles are, I 
fear, equally precocious.” 

“Here is one of the flunkeys 
coming out of the gate,”’ remarked 
Wombat. 

I looked at the person indicated, 
who was carrying a letter. He was 
a smart, “genteel” youth, in a 
quiet, plum-coloured livery, and 
evidently in the transition stage 
between an over-grown “ Buttons” 
and a budding “ Jeames.” He cast 
a supercilious glance upon us ple- 
beians as he passed, as persons far 
beneath his distinguished considera- 
tion. His high disdain was, how- 
ever, more than reciprocated by 
Wombat. 

“Poor fellow!” murmured the 
latter, sarcastically ; ‘** how horrified 
he looked at my un-patrician pipe, 
and free-and-easy posture. Igno- 
rance is bliss, and 1 dare say he 
would not carry quite so lotty a 
muzzle if he knew himself to be 
but a modern representative of the 
‘born thralls’ and villeins that were 
graciously permitted to exist—with 
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brass collars round their necks—in 
the good old days of the Feudal 
System.” 

“Now really———” I remonstrated, 
knowing by these last words that 
the Australian was again making 
for his pet grievance. But nothing 
would stop him. 

‘**T should like to give that fellow 
six months before the mast, followed 
by a couple of years in the bush; 
that would knock some of the gen- 
tility out of him, and do him a 
world of good. I think a flunkey 
is even less of a man than a tailor 
is, and wherever I see a livery, I 
don’t know whether most to pity 
or despise the wearer. If I were 
driven to choose between such a 
badge of servitude and breaking 
stones on the road, I would vote for 
the stones.” 

It was some time before Wombat 
cooled down from the excitement 
caused by these impressions, even 
under the soothing influence of the 
briar-root, which, through the provi- 
dential discovery of a mislaid fusee, 
was again in full smoking order. 
But by the time we had reached the 
end of the picturesque hedge-lane, 
he had sufficiently recovered to be 
alive to the beauties of animated 
nature. 

“Look! there’s a butterfly. I’m 
after it—don’t move!” cried Wom- 
bat, snatching off his hat, and pur. 
suing the fluttering creature with 
frantic excitement. ‘“ Ah! this puts 
me in mind of old times.” (The 
returned colonist had in early youth 
been an ardent entomologist, and 
various pinioned moths and impaled 
butterflies in a glass case at home 
testified to his success.) It wasa 
strange sight to see the big and 
bearded Australian pursuing with 
such infantine ardour so fragile an 
object. 

“He belongs to the order of 
Vanessida@,” said Wombat, struggling 
to secure the insect now fluttering 
under his hat. “I thought he was 
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a ‘Camberwell Beauty,’ a ‘ Painted 
Lady,’ a ‘Red Admiral,’ at least, 
but, after all, he’s only a common 
‘Tortoiseshell,’ worth nothing to 
collectors. What's more, I've nearly 
smashed him to pieces. Let me 
administer the coup de grdce. Woe 
worth the day he crossed my path. 
But, after all, how many thousands 
of nobler creatures are slain in mere 
sport? while this, of course, is 
purely in the cause of science. 
There, he’s quite done for now. 


“*Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
farewell ! 
I took thee for thy better.’ 


One more life subtracted from the 
great sum total; pause and reflect 
on that, my reverend hermit. What 
inn is that yonder, among the 
trees ?” 

“The sign is the ‘Red Deer,’” I 
answered; “don’t you see it? 
stretching out from the limb of that 
tall and solitaryelm. An old house, 
Wombat—one of the few remaining 
specimens of the ancient English 
hostelrie. Observe its red-tiled roof, 
its deeper red-brick sides, and its 
shutters and doors‘of bright-grained 
oak, with that deep foliage in the 
background. Picturesque, isn’t it?” 

“Very; but at present I prefer 
an interview view. Come and have 
a ‘nobbler,’ and we'll toss who’s to 
shout.* One go does it—heads to 
win !” and Wombat sent a sovereign 
coined in the Sydney mint, spinning 
into the air. The declining sun 
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fell dazzlingly upon it. For the sun 
was now beginning to sink in the 
west, and lay poised between the 
streaks of yellow cloud above, and 
the streaks of red below, both 
deepened into a rich parting glow, 
shining through and over the distant 
rows of dark, olive-tinted trees. As 
we stood in front of the old inn, 
this glorious illumination gave the 
building an additional picturesque- 
ness, and on every side the scene 
was full of a rich autumnal beauty. 

“ Tails it is!” exclaimed Wom- 
bat. “Just like my luck! Well, 
never mind; every beverage is not 
a shilling a moutbful here, as it is 
in some places I know of on the 
diggings.” 

* Stay,” I cried ; “* Wombat, your 
invitation is hospitable, but, as far 
as I am concerned, I have strong 
doubts as to the propriety of ‘ nob- 
blers.’ Being a hermit, it behoves 
me to respect tradition, and drink 
only of the ‘ crystal well.’ ” 

“Ob, you'll get plenty of that, 
depend upon it, whatever you 
order,” answered the colonial. “I 
never knew any of these out-of-the- 
way country inns where they did 
not understand the art of lowering 
their liquors in a manner that 
would satisfy Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
himself. Moreover, the walk we 
have had is sufficient to bring even 
a hermit within the category of bona 
fide travellers. Therefore, my ven- 
erable friend, scruple not to nom- 
inate your poison without delay. 
What is it to be?” 
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The Recent Origin of Man as 
Illustrated by Geology and the Mo- 
dern Science of Pre-Historice Arch- 
eology. By James C. Southall. 
London: Triibner and Co., 1875.— 
The object of Mr. Southall’s bulky 
American work is rather negative 
than positive. He endeavours to 
show that the antiquity of man has 
been enormously overrated by Lyell, 
Lubbock, and other scientific writers. 
According to him man “appeared 
abruptly on the scene a few thousand 
years ago—ten, if you chvose.” 
Elsewhere he fixes the date of his 
origin as “certainly not more than 
4000 B.c.—in our opinion, not more 
than 2700 B.c.” 

It would be scarcely reasonable 
to tie Mr. Southall down to any 
precise date in aquestion surrounded 
with so much obscurity and diffi- 
culty. All that can be fairly ex- 
pected of him is, that he should 
make good his case within certain 
limits. If he can prove—not with 
the conclusiveness of mathematical 
demonstration, which is here out of 
the question— but with such an 
amount of probability as suffices for 
theestablishment of scientifictruths, 
that man has not been on the earth 
more than ten thousand years, he 
may fairly claim to have shown his 
comparatively recent origin. 

He does not, however, seem to be 
troubled with the difficulties which 
such a conclusion has suggested to 
many by no means unfriendly to 
Scripture, who have felt the want 
of a much longer period to account 
for the high civilization of the 
Egyptians and Indians at so early 
an age as may reasonably be con- 
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ceded to them, and still more for the 
strongly marked differences of co- 
lour, physiognomy, anatomical struc- 
ture, and intellectual power, between 
such races as the Caucasian and the 
Negro, which appear to have been 
scarcely at all increased during the 
Jast three thousand years, if we may 
judge from the fact that the features 
of the two races, depicted on the 
wallsof Egyptian templesa thousand 
years or more before Christ, present 
as strong a contrast as if they had 
been drawn only the other day. 
Mr. Southall is fully aware that 
he labours under a disadvantage in 
having the combined weight of the 
highest scientific authorities against 
him, aud he endeavours to lessen it 
by adducing instances of, what he 
terms, “the fickleness of science.” 
He mentions various points on which 
scientific men bave differed, not only 
from each other, but from themselves 
at different pericds. It is not very 
easy to see how their differences on 
some points invalidate their con- 
currence in others, or why, if Sir 
Charles Lyell was led by advancing 
investigation and increased know- 
ledge to modify some of his views, 
he should be charged with fickleness; 
still less why such a failing should 
be imputed to science itself, which 
is surely not identical with its vota- 
ries. This substitution of the 
abstract for the concrete, which 
seems to be the fashion now-a-days, 
leads to an undesirable ambiguity. 
Mr. Southall again resorts to it 
in a chapter on “The premature 
announcements of science, with 
regard to the antiquity of man,” 
containing some dozen or more in- 
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stances in which scientific writers 
have been mistaken, as he alleges, 
not always on quite satisfactory 
grounds, and hence he draws the 
unwarrantable conclusion, “ That 
science is addicted to an incon- 
siderate haste in the promulgation 
of new theories, and that in parti- 
cular she has blundered repeatedly 
on the subject of the antiquity of 
man. Her anxiety to confound the 
theologians permits her to indulge 
in premature convictions of the in- 
accuracy of the Mosaic chronology.” 

So sweeping a conclusion, based 
upon such insufficient premises, and 
accompanied by so uncharitable an 
imputation of improper motives, 
shows but too plainly that Mr. 
Southall, is, consciously or uncon- 
gsciously, a partisan, as is apparent 
often elsewhere. 

He quotes from a French writer 
a statement to the effect, that of 
eighty theories hostile to Chris- 
tianity, which were enumerated by 
the Institute of France, in 1806, 
not one now remains, and adds :— 
“This is an astonishing fact, and 
one feels almost impatient that these 
evanescent forms should assume 
such airs of authority and supe- 
riority to other methods of know- 
ledge.” 

He complains of Lyell for not 
referring to the Book of Genesis in 
his “ Antiquity of Man,” though it is 
evident to every one, that he “ has 
it in his mind, and is writing at it 
all the time "—an idea which could 
scarcely occur to any but a preju- 
diced reader. 

Mr. Southall comes forward as 
the champion of Christianity against 
all writers, whether scientific or 
literary, whom he regards as its foes. 
It must be admitted that he has 
given proof of industry and skill as 
well as courage. His book bears 


traces of very extensive reading. . 
Not only has he borrowed freely 
both letter-press and illustrations 
from the standard authors on the 
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subject, but ransacked reviews, 
magazines, papers of philosophical 
societies, newspapers—in fact, pub- 
lications of every sort—for the 
accumulation of materials in exces- 
sive abundance. Few readers will 
have the patience to wade through 
the endless multiplicity and con- 
fusion of wearisome details, or if 
they do, will be able to comprehend 
them in one view, so as to derive 
any distinct impression from them. 
Many of them are irrelevant to the 
professed purpose of the book. 

The author, instead of confining 
himself to the description and dis- 
cussion of those archeological dis- 
coveries which have led the scien- 
tific world to assign a much higher 
antiquity to the race of man than 
was previously recognized, has 
chosen to roam at large over the 
whole field of archwological re- 
search, and launched out into de- 
tailed accounts of remains that are 
allowed on all hands to be of com- 
paratively recent date. He has 
thus greatly increased the size, and 
rather injured the practical effect 
of his work. 

A still more fatal flaw in it is, 
that the statements are all made 
second-hand. The facts which the 
autbor communicates are not such 
as have fallen under his own obser- 
vation, but simply what he has 
gathered from the reports of others. 
He does not seem to have visited 
even the scenes of archwological 
discovery in his own country. He 
tells us, not what he has seen with 
his own eyes, but what others say 
they have seen and inferred or con- 
jectured. 

On the contrary, Lyell, Lubbock, 
and similar scientific authors, state 
the results of their own personal 
observation. They have visited the 
places, inspected the cavities or 
mounds, handled the implements 
and other objects discovered, and, 
in some instances, carefully watched, 
if they have not actually taken 
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part in, the excavations which they 
describe. Lyell gives a striking 
picture of the toil, inconvenience, 
and even danger, encountered by 
one. of these zealous and heroic ex- 
plorers. - “To be let down as 
Schmerling was, day after day, by 
a rope tied to a tree, so as to slide 
to the foot of the first opening of 
the Engis cave, where the best-pre- 
served human skulls were found; 
and, after thus gaining access to the 
first subterranean gallery, to creep 
on all fours through a contracted 
passage to larger chambers, then to 
superintend by torchlight, week 
after week, and year after year, 
the workmen who were breaking 
through the stalagmitic crust as 
hard as marble, in order to remove 
_ by piece the under-lying 
one brescia nearly as hard; to 
stand for hours with one’s feet in 
the mud, and with water dripping 
from the roof on one’s head, in 
order to mark the position and 
guard against the loss of each 
single bone of a skeleton; and 
at length, after finding leisure, 
strength, and courage for all these 
operations, to look forward, as the 
fruits of one’s labour, to the publi- 
cation of unwelcome intelligence, 
opposed to the prepossessions of 
the scientific as well as of the un- 
scientific public; when these cir- 
cumstances are taken into account, 
we need scarcely wonder, not only 
that a passing traveller failed to 
stop and scrutinize the evidence, 
but that a quarter of a century 
should have elapsed before even the 
neighbouring professors of the Uni- 
versity of Liege came forth to vin- 
dicate the truthfulness of their 
indefatigable and clear-sighted 
countryman.” 

Is it to be supposed for a mo- 
ment—as seems to be Mr. South- 
all’s fixed idea—that any one would 
for years persist in such toilsome 
and thankless researches, simply 
for the sake of undermining the 
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authority of Scripture? What 
better proof could a man give of 
his honesty and earnest desire to 
ascertain the truth, and nothin 

but the truth? Sir John Lubboe 

tells us that, in order to qualify 
himself for the preparation of his 
“ Pre-Historic Times,” he visited re- 
peatedly the Somme Valley, the 
shell - mounds of Denmark and 
Scotland, and the lake-habitations 
of Switzerland, besides numerous 
public museums and private collec- 
tions. There is all the difference 
in the world between the state- 
ments of thoroughly qualified ob- 
servers,,; and the gleanings of an 
amateur from books and papers. 
No one who has not practically 
studied natural science, especially 
geology, can be competent to esti-. 
mate rightly the due weight of the 
evidence bearing on the antiquity 
or recent origin of man. 

In his preface, Mr. Southall 
writes with more liberality and im- 
partiality than in the body of the 
work. “A scientific fact,” he says, 
“ig as much a part of the lruTH 
as a verse of Scripture, and every 
rightly-constituted mind must wel- 
come the discoveries of scientific 
men as the Biblical student would 
welcome a corrected text of the 
Books of Chronicles, or the re- 
covery of the original Ignatian 
Epistles. It is not science, but 
scientific theories, hastily formed 
and inconsiderately promulged, that 
I venture to rebuke. Speculation, 
it appears to me, is hardly within 
the sphere of Science, and when 
the theologian or the scientist un- 
dertakes to go one step beyond the 
ReEcorD, in the one case and in the 
other we have the right to call him 
back. In the past, the Theologians 
have had it all their own way, and 
they uttered a ery of indignation 
when they were rudely checked up 
by Science; in the present day the 
Scientists appear to have it very 
much their way, aud some of them, 
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accordingly, fall into that over- 
weening dogmatism and those in- 
discretions which characterized the 
reign of the Theologians.” 

Had Mr. Southall been always 
actuated by this enlightened spirit, 
and carried out these sound prin- 
ciples, he would have produced a 
better work. By confining himself 
strictly to facts, instead of not 
merely hazarding opinions of his 
own on slender grounds, or without 
alleging any grounds at all, but 
also adducing and endorsing the 
opinions of others that happen to 
favour his preconceived notions, he 
would have reduced the bulk of the 
book to more manageable dimen- 
sions. The only question is, whe- 
ther, after the excision of irre- 
jevant matter, and the exclusion of 
all bare assertions and mere conjec- 
tures, enough of solid proof would 
be left to support the author’s 
main position, even in his own esti- 
mation, much less in that of an im- 
partial reader. Many of the argu- 
ments are of too flimsy a character 
to satisfy any but those who are 
predisposed to accept the author’s 
conclusion. He appears, not so 
much to have been led by an un- 
biassed examination of the facts to 
belief in the recent origin of man, 
as to have started with that belief 
— and parcel of Christianity, 

looked about in all quarters 
for facts and arguments to support 
it. In this respect, as in the second- 
hand character of its contents, his 
work contrasts unfavourably with 
those of Lyell and Lubbock, who 
seem to have done what the Arck- 
bishop of Canterbury rightly de- 
clares to be the duty of the man of 
science—i.e., to go on “honestly, 
fearlessly, diflidently, observing and 
storing up his observations, and 
carrying his reasonings unflinch- 
ingly to their legitimate conclu- 
sions, convinced that it would be 


treason to the majesty at once of 
science and of religion, if he sought 
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to help either by swerving ever so 
little from the straight rule of 
truth.” 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
with such a necessarily imperfect 
acquaintance with the facts of the 
case, Mr. Southall should differ 
from actual observers in his inter- 
pretation of them, especially as his 
mined was mad up beforehand. 
The only wonder is, that he should 
expect his simple assertions and ex- 
pressions of opinion to outweigh 
the carefully-considered conclusions 
of men who have made science the 
pursuit of their lives. It is certainly 
too bad for him to speak of them as 
having “hastily committed them- 
selves to the conclusion of the auti- 
quity of man;” more especially just 
after giving the following account 
of the discoveries near Abbeville :— 


“In 1841 M. Boucher de Perthes 
observed in some sand containing 
mammalian remains, near Abbeville, on 
the Somme River, in France, a flint, 
rudely shaped into a cutting instrument. 
In the following years similar weapons, 
denominated ‘hatchets, were dis- 
covered in the so-called ‘drift’ gravel 
in the neighbourhood of Abbeville. 

“In 1846 M. Boucher de Perthes 
published an account of these dis- 
coveries in a volume entitled ‘De 
l'Industrie Primitive, ou les Arts et 
leur Origine. He claimed to have 
found traces of the human race in the 
deposits of the drift, and in associa- 
tion with the remains of the great 
extinct pachyderms. 

“In 1847 he published his * Anti- 
quités Celtiques et Antédilvviennes.’ 
The scientific public. however, lent an 
inattentive ear to his representations, 
and the late ‘prophet of Abbeville’ 
was, prior to 1859, regarded as merely 
a visionary enthusiast. Dr. Rigollot 
had believed, it is true, in the interim ; 
but it was not until the year mentioned 
that public attention was fully aroused 
on the subject. 

“ The late Dr. Hugh Falconer hap- 
pened at that time to be passing through 
Abbeville, and he took occasion to ex- 
amine the collection of M. Boucher de 
Perthes, and was seriously impressed. 
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On his retarn to England he communi- 
cated the facts to Mr. Prestwich and other 
geologists, and in 1860 Mr. Prestwich, 
Mr. Evans, Sir R. Murchison, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, and 
other British scientists visited the valley 
of the Somme. These gentlemen con- 
firmed the statements of M. Boucher 
de Perthes as to the character of the 
stratum in which the implements were 
found, as to their being the work of 
human hands, and as to the mammalian 
remains with which they were asso- 
ciated. Sir John Lubbock published 
a paper on the subject in ‘The Natural 
History Review;’ Mr. Prestwich com- 
municated the results of the visit to 
the Royal Society; and Mr. Evans 
reported to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Since this time a great many discoveries 
of similar flints have been made by 
MM. de Quatrefages, Lartet, etc., in 
France; by Messrs. Warren, Evans, 
Leech, Wyatt, etc., in England; by 
Mr. Brace Foote in India, etc., ete. 

“Geologists and antiquarians in 
general assign an indefinite antiquity 
to these remains. We have already 
quoted from Sir Charles Lyell and 
Sir John Lubbock to this effect. We 
may add to the remark of the former 
the following in the same connection: 
-Between the present era and that of 
the earliest vestiges of our race yet 
discovered [referring to the fluviatile 
drift of Amiens and Abbeville], valleys 
have been deepened and widened; the 
course of subterranean rivers which 
flowed through caverns has _ been 
changed; and many species of wild 
quadrnpeds have disappeared. The 
bed of the sea, moreover, has in the 
same ages been lifted up in many places 
hundreds of feet above its former level, 
and the outlines of many a coast have 
been entirely altered.’ 


‘And once more: ‘ The deepening 
and widening of valleys, indicated by 
the position of the river-gravels at 
various heights, implies an amount of 
change of which that which has oc- 
curred during the historical period 
forms a scarcely perceptible part. . . . 
The three or four thousand years of 
the historical period does not furnish 
us with any appreciable measure for 
calenlating the number of centuries 
which would suffice for such a serie: 
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of changes, which are by no means of 
a local character, but have operated 
over a considerable part of Europe.’ ” 


Hastiness in concluding is about 
the last charge to which these 
scientific investigators are fairly 
liable. They showed an excess of 
hesitation rather than haste. Sir 
Charles Lyell describes how re- 
luctant scientific men generally 
were to believe the allegations of 
the first discoverer, and concludes 
his account by quoting the saying of 
Professor Agassiz, “that whenever 
a new and startling fact is brought 
to light in science, people first say 
‘it is not true;’ then, that ‘it is 
contrary to religion;’ and lastly, 
‘that everybody knew it.’’’ If he 
and other experienced geologists 
and archeologists have come to the 
conclusion, that a far bigher an- 
tiquity must be assigned to the 
human inhabitants of this valley 
than accords with the received 
Mosaic chronology, they have not 
done so without ample deliberation 
at any rate. 

But the chief point to be con- 
sidered is, whether their conclusion 
is correct. Mr. Southall is forced 
to admit that the facts present a 
formidable aspect. And how does 
he meet them? By borrowing 
from “an admirable paper in reply 
to the views of Messrs. Prestwich, 
Lyell, and Lubbock, by Professor 
Edward Andrews, of Chicago,” and 
afterwards endeavouring to confirm 
the Professor’s positions. Dr. 
Andrews refuses to admit the ex- 
cavation of the Somme valley by 
the river, on the ground that the 
present volume of water in the river, 
even when increased by the melting 
of snow in Spring, would, if spread 
over the whole width of the valley, 
which is about a mile and a haif at 
the top, be insufficient fur the pro- 
duction of the gravel-beds, ‘ con- 
taining pebbles larger than a man’s 
hand, and boulders weighing a ton. 
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The valley presents none of the 
characteristics of one widened by the 
fluctuations of an irregular stream, 
now eroding this bank, and now 
that.” Hence he comes to the con- 
clusions :— 

“1, That the ancient river, and 
consequently the ancient annual 
rainfall were, for a time, respec- 
tively immensely larger than at 

resent. 

“2. That the rapidity of the 
gravel deposit was, at least, in some 
places, very great, and the time re- 
quired for it proportionately short.” 

Dr. Andrews also finds fault 
with the estimate of M. de Perthes 
as to the rate at which the peat 
gradually accumulated, and the 
consequent length of time necessary 
for its formation, which, without 
pretending to minute accuracy, he 
reckons at about five thousand 
years. 

Sir John Lubbock’s account of 
the matter is as follows :— 

“At length the inundation of 
the valley was completed; the 
climate had gradually become more 
like our own, and whether from this 
change, or whether, perhaps, yield- 
ing to the irresistible power of man, 
the great Pachydermata became 
extinct. 

“Under new conditions, the 
river, unable to carry out to sea 
the finer particles, brought down 
from the higher levels, deposited 
them in the valley, and thus raised 
somewhat its general level, check- 
ing the velocity of the stream, and 
producing extensive marshes, in 
which a thick deposit of peat was 
gradually formed. We have unfor- 
tunately no trustworthy estimate 
as to the rate of formation of this 
substance ; but on any supposition, 
the production of a mass in some 
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places more than thirty feet in 
thickness, must have required a 
very considerable period. Yet it 
is in these beds that we find the 
remains of the Neo-lithic or later 
stone period. From the tombs 
of St. Acheul; from the Roman 
remains found in the superficial 
layers of the peat, at about the 
present level of the river, we know 
that fifteen hundred years have 
produced scarcely any change in 
the configuration of the valley. In 
the peat, and at a depth of about 
fifteen feet in the alluvium at 
Abbeville, are the remains of the 
stone period, which we believe from 
the researches in Denmark and 
Switzerland to be of an age so great 
that it can only be expressed in 
thousands of years. Yet, all these 
are subsequent to the excavation of 
the valley. What antiquity, then, 
are we to ascribe to the men who 
lived when the Somme was but be- 
ginning the great task? No one 
can properly appreciate the time 
required, who has not stood on the 
heights of Liercourt, Picquigny, or 
on one of the other points over- 
looking the valley; nor, I am sure, 
could any geologist return from 
such a visit without an overpower- 
ing sense of the change which has 
taken place, and the enormous time 
which must have elapsed since the 
first appearance of man in Western 
Europe.” 

As a storehouse of archzxological 
information, Mr. Southall’s volume 
may have its uses; but it cannot 
be considered a demonstration of 
the recent origin of man. A little 
more courtesy and fairness towards 
those who differ from him would 
not have weakened his argument, 
and certainly would have made it 
pleasanter to read. 
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King Saul. An English Poem on the Sacred Subject appointed for 1875 
by the University of Oxford. By Rev. E.G. Punchard, M.A. Oxford: 
T. Shrimpton and Son.—A University Prize Poem is entitled to conside- 
ration as being stamped with the approval of competent judges. It is 
also an object of interest as possibly the harbinger of future distinction. 
Mr. Punchard’s poem is in the form of an Address by Abner to his few 
followers, after he has escaped wounded from the fatal field of Gilboa to 
the wilderness beyond Jordan, where, lying in concealment, he recalls 
visions of Saul’s past career. The following lines may be taken as a sort 
of prelude, giving the key-note and theme of the piece :— 


“‘ Had I been trampled in the rout of slaves, 
Who fled the flash of the Philistine steel, 
Thrice well :—gods, pity me thus pinioned, pent, 
Despoiled of half my manhood; send me yet 
An hour, to leap, like leopard, from the toils, 
And strike, though stricken, for the sake of Saul. 


“ Ah! what the name lights in me: one by one 
The look, the word, the action: all the Life, 
Empty of rancour, fall of love, for me; 

Yet, by no fault, whereat I cast a stone, 
A cord of silver, set with lessening pearls. 

Roll they at random from the broken string ? 
Let me catch gently some one as it gleams 
Out of the mist like yonder fire, and hold 
But for a moment, comforting my pain.” 


There is a little obscurity at the commencement of the third line, through 
excessive brevity, and also still more in the lines :— 


“ Yet, by no fault, whereat I cast a stone, 
A cord of silver, set with lessening pearls.” 


The idea of casting a stone at a fault is a mistake. It was the offender, 
not the offence, that was stoned under the Jewish law. Then the com- 
parison of Saul’s life to “ a cord of silver, set with lessening pearls,” is not 
very happy. A still graver fault is the appeal to the “gods” for pity by 
a captain of the Israelitish host—unless, indeed, Mr. Punchard wishes to 
represent Abner as a polytheist. Asa specimen of the author’s descrip- 
tive power, we may quote Abner’s account of the battle of Gilboa:— 


“With eyes unshut we waited for the dawn, 
Learning to catch the curses on our shields. 
Like swimmers hurried down the waterfall, 
Struggling were useless: should we sink unmanned, 
Clutching at straws of safety? Seemed alone 
This burning thought, whereof we drank as wine : 
Though we were stricken we would not be shamed. 


‘ Was that the trumpet? Utterly aside 
Swept the grim fancies which beleagued the King. 
Vast, in his brazen chariot, he rose, 
Shouting new frenzy; and the plunging steeds 
Drave hither, thither, down the kindling line ; 
Then the air densened with the arrowy storm, 
And volumed with the myriad battle-cry, 
And all men maddened with a lust unslaked, 
To slay, and slay, and slay ! 
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“ Yet I beheld 
Him once again, our great death-dealing lord : 
The archers sore had hit him, and he leaned 
Prone on the bending spear; and one there came, 
The life fast flitting from his furied wounds ; 
Feebly he staggered to the crimsoned wheel, 
And showed how Jonathan had passed away, 
Crushed by the sons of Gath. Then on my hand 
The King’s lay heavy, and his voice came slow,— 
Telling me where last effort must be made : 
And so ‘ Farewell!’ The horses ploughed among 
The ranks of corpses, and returned no more ; 
Nor after recked I for awhile, until 
The careless moon aroused me with my pain.” 


We scarcely know what is meant by catching curses on shields, or the air 
being “ volumed with the myriad battle-cry.” Mr. Punchard is rather 
free with innovations both in words and construction. We object to 
“‘furied wounds” and to the word densen, not merely as unauthorized, 
but also as a mongrel compound of a Latin root and an English ending. 
The word worsen, which occurs elsewhere, though unusual, is not open to 
this objection. A word should, as a general rule, be either Latin through- 
out, or English entirely ; not a mixture of Latin and English. The 
only consistent way of expressing the author’s meaning would be to use 
densify, as we ony ‘intensify. We do not admire the “phrase, “to speak 
the anxious crowd,” though people now talk about writing each other ; 
still less do we like “And Samuel showed not at Gilgal,” “which almost 
approaches slang. 








